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PREFACE 


. 


As in the preceding three editions, the aim of the present effort is to provide 
a concise, balanced, and integrated coverage of the statistical techniques 
most frequently used in psychology and associated sciences. The stress 
is on interpretations and assumptions and the logical place of statistical 
inference as an inescapable part of scientific methodology. The near- 
ubiquitous electronic computer renders an ever lessening need for textbook 
display of computational details, but the researcher must somehow 
acquire sufficient "savvy" to be sure a selected computer program is 
appropriate. 

Edition watchers will find the following major additions: further 
interpretations of correlation; more on sampling aspects of multiple 
regression; differences in linear and quadratic trends as part of inter- 
action: extension of covariance to two-way analysis of variance designs; 
introduction to four-way designs; nonorthogonality of factors and 
contrast of multiple regression and factorial analysis of variance; variance 
components estimation; control by “levels by treatments” design. Minor 
extensions on ihe following topics: joint probabilities; type IT error and 
power; confidence intervals; effect of skewness on correlation; illustra- 
tions of biserial and fourfold correlation; interaction as differences. 

The failure to present additional nonparametric techniques simply 
reflects my lack of enthusiasm for this area. And those who had hoped for 
a chapter on factor analysis should realize that I have negative enthusiasm 
for factor techniques. 

Chapter 16 has been reorganized in order to achieve a better sequence. 
A new, and I hope, simpler notation is used in Chapters 17 and 18. At 
least the notation in these two chapters is now consistent! 

Since my initial exposure to statistics in courses taught by the late 
Truman L. Kelley and by Harold Hotelling, there have been many direct 
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and indirect factors that have contributed to the content and writing of 
this book. Former students of mine may be surprised to learn that they 
have had an influence. As usual, my greatest personal gratitude goes to 
Olga W. McNemar whose keen editorial eye has done much to clarify 
the exposition. 

Acknowledgement is hereby made to authors (R. A. Fisher and F. 
Yates) and their publisher (Oliver and Boyd Limited, Edinburgh) for 
permission to reprint Tables III, IV, V, and VII from the book Statistical 
Tables for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research. These tables 
appear in our appendix as E, D, F, and C, respectively. 


Austin, Texas Quinn McNemar 


January 1969 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 


Statistical methods are concerned with the reducing of either large or 
small masses of data to a few convenient descriptive terms and with the 
drawing of inferences therefrom. The data are collected by any of several 
methods of research with the aid of measuring devices appropriate to a 
given area of investigation. The research methods are variously named and 
classified. Thus in psychology we have methods which are labeled experi- 
mental, clinical, observational, etc. The devices for measuring or securing 
responses vary from those which involve delicate apparatus through 
paper-and-pencil schemes to controlled observations and interviews. 
Statistical techniques are not to be considered as coordinate either with 
research methods or with devices for obtaining and recording responses, 
but rather as tools for analyzing data collected by whatever means. 

The reduction of a batch of data to a few descriptive measures is the part 
of statistical analysis which should lead to a better over-all comprehension 
of the data. All readers will be more or less familiar with the concept of 
average. An average is a measure which describes what is typical of a 
group with respect to some trait, characteristic, or variable. If we are 
comparing two or more groups, the determination of an average for each 
group permits a better appraisal of possible group differences than would 
be obtained by casual examination of the data. There are various statistical 
measures, or types of averages, which have proven useful as descriptive 
terms for a variety of data. One aim of this book is to present and discuss 
the descriptive statistical measures most frequently needed in psychological 
research. Proper usage and interpretation of these terms and evaluation 
of their use by others are not possible without knowledge of their meaning 
and their limiting assumptions. Incidentally, the user of statistical 
measures must give some thought to computational procedures. 
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As we proceed, it will be necessary not only to define descriptive 
measures but also to distinguish between the usage of a given measure as 
being descriptive of a sample as opposed to a population. Since sample 
descriptive statistics are knowns (i.e., computable) whereas the corre- 
sponding population values are unknowns (but estimable), we will in this 
book define and discuss the descriptive measures in terms of samples and 
subsequently consider the problem of drawing inferences about, or 
estimating, population values. Sample values are frequently referred to as 
statistics and population values are called parameters. 

That part of statistical analysis which has to do with the drawing of 
inferences is imposed on us because of certain inadequacies of research 
data. For instance, an investigator who wishes to know the average 
height of adult women in the United States will never have facilities for 
measuring every woman. Accordingly, he is compelled to measure a 
sample of women; then on the basis of information yielded by the sample 
he can make an inference concerning the average height of the population 
of women. Another investigator, wishing to evaluate the relative merits of 
two learning methods, tries out the methods with two small groups of 
students, and from the results, makes an inference concerning what might 
be expected if he had facilities for working with very large groups. An 
opinion poller may seek information about the reactions of Republicans 
and Democrats to some world event. By questioning a sample of each 
group he can secure sufficient data for drawing an inference regarding a 
possible difference between the population of Republicans and the 
population of Democrats. 

The problem of statistical inference is usually that of determining 
whether statistical significance can be attached to results after due allow- 
ance is made for known sources of error. There are many and varied 
situations for which we need tests of significance; and accordingly several 
tests are available. Intelligent and critical inferences cannot be made by 
those who do not understand the purposes, assumptions, and applicability 
of the various techniques for judging significance. 

It is in connection with the problem of drawing inferences that a 
knowledge of statistical methods is most helpful. A research should be 
planned in such a way that the resulting data are amenable to treatment by 
the available statistical techniques. With sufficient information concerning 
these techniques of analysis, one should be able to lay out in advance of 
data collecting the main types of statistical analysis to be used. If a 
proposed experimental setup precludes the possibility of adequate analysis, 
it may be found that a slight alteration in the plan will remedy the situ- 
ation. All too frequently the statistician is called in to help with data 
which have not been collected in such a manner as to permit efficient 
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analysis. Only by knowing the available methods of analysis can one plan 
a research with assurance that the results can be handled statistically. 

Another reason for keeping in mind statistical considerations while 
planning a research is the fact that some experimental designs are prefer- 
able because they permit, with small additional cost, or even at a saving, 
better control of error than other plans. Indeed, certain designs lead to a 
marked reduction in known sources of error. 

A third reason for planning with foresight regarding the statistical 
analysis is that a set of data can sometimes be made to serve for checking 
several different hypotheses. 

The student should be warned that he cannot expect miracles to be 
wrought by the use of statistical tools. Although statistical methods have 
an important place in present-day psychological research, it does not 
follow that they can be utilized to salvage data that result from a hap- 
hazardly planned and sloppily executed investigation. No amount of 
statistical juggling can transfigure bad data into acceptable form. It is 
doubtful whether the student who comes to the statistician with a batch of 
data and the question, “Can I compute a correlation coefficient . . . 2” 
will make a scientific contribution, but such a student deserves sympathy, 
especially if his major advisor has suggested that he need not worry about 
statistics until he has collected data. 

The purpose of the present book is to acquaint the student with the 
statistical techniques commonly used, to suggest economical computa- 
tional procedures, and to state the assumptions and limitations of the 
various techniques. Whenever the understanding of a particular tech- 
nique can be clarified by a simple derivation, such a derivation will be 
given. Unfortunately, many of the derivations are too complicated 
mathematically to permit consideration in an elementary or intermediate 
treatment. The qualified and interested student will find some of these 
derivations in more advanced textbooks and others in original sources. 

Statistical methods belong in the realm of applied mathematics, and 
consequently extensive scholarship in mathematics is required of those 
who choose to specialize in statistics. It is possible, however, to secure a 
practical working knowledge of statistical techniques without first becom- 
ing a mathematician, provided the deficiency in mathematics is not 
accompanied by an emotional reaction to symbols. й ] 

Within the realm of psychological research there is wide variation in the 
need for statistical procedures. We can find current research reports which 
involve no use of statistics, some which involve very simple statistical 
treatment, still others which lean heavily on the tools of statistics, and a 
few which are highly statistical. We need not shift from one area of 
investigation to another to find this variation, but it is true that certain 
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areas of research in psychology have less dependency than others on 
statistical procedures. The area of psychology which seems the most 
dependent on statistics is psychological measurement. This dependency is 
due mainly to the very nature of psychological measurement, the theory of 
which is largely statistical. 

The presence or absence of statistical analysis per se is not a safe 
criterion for judging the worth of a study—some studies would have been 
improved by the utilization of statistics, whereas others would be better if 
they had been so designed as to depend less on statistical analysis. Except 
for the requirement that the statistical analysis be adequate, there are no 
general rules as to how statistical a research should be. Of two experi- 
mental plans, either of which would provide appropriate data for checking 
a given hypothesis or sets of hypotheses, that plan which calls for simple 
statistical analysis is certainly preferable to the one which requires elabor- 
ate analysis. Experimental control of errors is far better than statistical 
adjustments. 


Chapter 2 


TABULAR AND GRAPHIC 
METHODS 


When we are faced with a mass of data, the first manipulative step is 
tabulation or classification. If we are dealing with the number of children 
per family, the tabulation is equivalent to counting the number of one- 
child families, two-child families, etc.; or if we have information on 1000 
persons regarding their national origin, we can tabulate, or count, the 
number of those of German, French, Italian, etc., origin; or these same 
individuals can be classified as to eye color. If we have their heights, we 
can also classify (or tabulate) them as being 58, 59, 60, etc., inches in 
height, and if the shortest person is 58 and the tallest is 78 inches, we would 
tabulate our 1000 into 21 different inch groups. If we also know the 
weights of these individuals, we can classify again, this time as 100, 101, 
up to (say) 229 pounds, and thereby have 130 groups. In all these situ- 
ations we can classify with respect to the given characteristics, but the 
resulting tabulations will show marked differences as we pass from trait 
to trait. For instance, we may have only six national groups, and it will 
make little difference whether Germans or Russians are first on the 
tabulation sheet. Such a characteristic as nationality or eye color is said 
to be unordered (and somewhat discrete). The number of children per 
family is discrete but can be ordered, from least to greatest number. Such 
a trait as height can also be ordered, but it is said to be continuous (non- 
discrete) because it is possible to have an infinite number of in-between 
values very closely spaced. Such a series is sometimes called graduated. 
It will of course be obvious that a discrete series does not permit of in- 
between values, e.g., no family can have 21 children. 

For most purposes it is adequate if we tabulate, or classify, individuals 
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into certain large groups. For example, instead of classifying our 1000 
persons into pound groups (130 such groups) it is usually sufficient to 
classify them into broader groups, say 100-109, 110-119, etc., thereby 
obtaining 13 large groups. Asa matter of fact, the use of fewer groups has 
a distinct advantage in that the labor of tabulating and computing 
descriptive terms is greatly lessened. The factors influencing the choice of 
the grouping interval are two: first, its size should be such as to permit 
at least 10 or 12, but not more than 20, classes or groups; and second, it 
should promote tabulating convenience. Suggestions for choosing tabu- 
lating intervals are: (1) determine the range of measures or scores, i.e., 


Table 2.1. Frequency distribution of [Qs for 161 five-year-old boys 


Interval / Smoothed f Cumulative f 
160-169 1 3 161 
150-159 1.3 160 
140-149 3 4.0 160 
130-139 9 13.7 157 
120-129 29 25.7 148 
110-119 39 34.3 119 
100-109 35 35.3 80 
90-99 32 25.0 45 
80-89 8 14.0 13 
70-79 2 3.7 5 
60-69 1 1.3 2 
50-59 1 1.0 2 
40-49 1 М 1 


the difference between the lowest and highest; (2) by inspection determine 
whether the range can be divided into 12 to 20 equal intervals of some 
convenient size, say 5 or 10; and (3) let the lower number of each interval 
be a multiple of the size of the interval. It is customary to arrange the 
tabulation sheet with the highest or largest values of the variable at the 
top and to use either dots or tally marks when tabulating. The tallies per 
interval can be counted and recorded to the right of the tally marks. This 
column is usually labeled f, and the sum of the fs will be N, or the total 
number of individuals in all the grouping intervals. Tabulation results in 
a frequency table or frequency distribution, such as that shown in the first 
two columns of Table 2.1. 

It should be noted that the expressed interval limits in a frequency table 
are not necessarily the actual limits. Thus, if weight has been taken to the 
nearest pound, the actual limits of the interval 130-139 would be 129.5 
and 139.5; but if the ages of individuals have been taken as at the last 
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birthday, the interval 20-24 would have actual limits of 20 and 24.999+. 
Obviously for purposes of tabulation we need not use the implied actual 
limits, and for computational purposes we usually need either the lower 
limit or the midpoint of certain intervals, so there is nothing to be gained 
by meticulously labeling the intervals with actual limits. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 


If we scrutinize the tally marks or the frequency table, we can obtain 
some notion as to how the individual values are distributed. A number of 
pictorial schemes have been suggested as aids in the study of frequency 
distributions. It is possible to lay off the various values (or intervals) of 
the variable on the horizontal or x axis, and to let the vertical or y axis 
represent the frequency per value or interval. The frequencies of the 
several intervals can be represented by drawing a horizontal line across 
each interval at the height corresponding to the number of cases in that 
interval, and then connecting these horizontals with verticals erected at the 
interval limits. This yields a histogram (Fig. 2.1). Using the same arrange- 
ment of the vertical and horizontal scales, we can merely indicate the 
frequency with a dot or cross placed directly aboye the midpoint of the 
interval, and then connect the adjacent points with straight lines. This 
results in a frequency polygon (Fig. 2.2). Such a polygon or the corre- 
sponding histogram will usually show irregularities; on the assumption 
that these are due to the operation of chance, we can draw a smooth curve, 
cutting as near the points as possible, and this curve can be thought of as 
giving a better picture than the original polygon. A curve which is 


40 
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Frequency 


49 59 69 79 89 99 109 119 129 139 149 159 169 
40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 


Fig. 2.1. Histogram for data of Table 2.1. 
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49 59 69 79 89 99 109 119 129 139 149 159 169 
40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 


Fig. 2.2. Frequency polygon for data of Table 2.1. 


obtained by freehand drawing or by graphic smoothing schemes or by 
repeated smoothing of the frequencies by a method of moving averages is 
known as a frequency curve. One method of moving averages is illustrated 
in Table 2.1, in which an average is taken over three intervals. The 
smoothed value for an interval is obtained by summing the frequencies in 
that interval and the two adjacent intervals and dividing by 3. Thus the 
smoothed value for the interval 80-90 is equal to the sum of the frequencies 
2, 8, and 32, divided by 3. For the 90 interval, 8, 32, and 35 are summed 
and divided by 3. The student should plot both the original and smoothed 
frequencies so as to compare the two graphs. 

Although it is relatively easy to depict a frequency distribution by a 
histogram, by a frequency polygon, or by a smoothed frequency curve, 
it is necessary that we note a shift in interpretation as we pass from the 
histogram to the polygon to the curve. In drawing the histogram, we 
are in effect drawing a series of vertical bars with a common boundary for 
any two that are adjacent to each other. Since the height of each bar 
represents a frequency, we may, by arbitrarily assigning unity as the width 
of each bar, say that the area of a bar also represents a frequency. Then 
the sum of the areas of the several bars will be the total number of cases, 
or N. 

If we think of the polygon in Fig. 2.2 as being superimposed on the 
histogram of Fig. 2.1 and imagine that the common boundaries of the 
vertical bars have been erased, we will have a picture like that in Fig. 2.3, 
in which the remaining parts of the bars have the appearance of an up and 
then down irregular staircase. A little thought should convince the reader 
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that the total area under this staircase is N, or precisely the same as the 
sum of the areas of all the bars. 

Next consider the polygon. Note that as we pass from interval to 
interval, the polygon in conjunction with the staircase histogram forms a 
series of pairs of equal-area triangles. One of each pair is an area included 
under the polygon but not under the histogram, whereas the other is an 
area included under the histogram but not under the polygon. The net 
effect of this balancing of areas, in and out, is that the total areas under the 
polygon and histogram are equal; each total area represents N. 

Now it should not stretch our imagination too much to regard the total 
area under a smoothed polygon or under a frequency curve as being equal 
to N. With this notion that area, not height, represents frequency, we can 
readily speak of the area under the curve between ordinates erected at any 
two score values on the base line ( axis) as the number of cases between 
the two score points. And of course the area under any part of the curve 
could be expressed as a proportion or a percentage of the total area. 

This concept of area as frequency will have considerable value for us as 
a basis for interpreting certain statistical measures, and the concept will be 
indispensable to our understanding of certain “ideal,” or mathematical, 
frequency curves, as yet undefined. 

Another type of graph can be obtained by the use of cumulative fre- 
quencies. In Table 2.1 is a column headed “Cumulative f." These values 
are obtained by successive adding of the frequencies, beginning with the 
lowest interval. Adding 1 and 1 gives 2, adding to this the next frequency 
gives 3, to which in turn is added the next, giving 5, and so on until we have 
160 plus 1 for the last cumulative value, which is the total number of cases. 


Frequency 


کی — 
179 169 159 149 139 129 119 109 99 89 79 69 59 49 39 
170 160 150 140 130 120 110 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 


Fig. 2.3. Frequency polygon superimposed on histogram. 
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Percentage 


1 i 
49 59 69 79 89 99 109 119 129 139 149 159 169° 
40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 


Fig. 2.4. Ogive for data of Table 2.1, 


Obviously, from the cumulative table we can tell how many individuals 
fall below a given point. 1f we plot the cumulative values and connect the 
plotted points, an ogive curve results (Fig. 2.4). Note that, in plotting the 
cumulative frequencies, we do not use the midpoint of the interval, but 
rather the upper boundary, Why? 

The use of frequency polygons in the comparison of two groups is quite 
simple and often very enlightening. All that is necessary is to plot the data 
for both groups on the same sheet and with reference to the same axes, If 
the number of cases in the two groups differs markedly, a better com- 
parison can be obtained by converting the frequencies for each group to 
percentages of the total number in each group. Polygons based on per- 
centage frequencies will not portray differences which are merely a reflec- 
tion of differing Ns and therefore are more comparable. A glance at two 
such frequency polygons will reveal whether the two groups show marked 
differences in the trait in question or to what extent the two distributions 
overlap. More refined methods for comparing groups are discussed later. 

When we wish to picture a discrete series, it is customary to use either 
horizontal or vertical bars, separated from each other, to represent the 
several frequencies. As in the case of frequency polygons and histograms, 
there are no hard and fast rules regarding the heights (or lengths) of the 
bars relative to the horizontal (or vertical) base. The student should 


falling into given groups or classes is sometimes used to picture relative 
frequencies. There is some evidence, and a general consensus of opinion, 
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that some type of linear graph is less likely to be misinterpreted than one 
that depends on areas or solids, 

Another type of graphical representation is used to picture the relation- 
ship: between two variables, €g., growth in stature and age, or price 
change with year, To make such a line graph, we can lay off time or age 
or trials on the horizontal axis, choose a convenient scale on the y axis for 
the other variable, and then plot the observational values. The line graph 
should be arranged so that the graph is read from left to right and from the 
bottom to the top, and the scales on the two axes should allow the inclusion 
of all observed values of the two variables and at the same time permit of a 
well-balanced or well-proportioned picture. A line graph can be made 
misleading by the choice of the scales on the two axes, For instance, if we 
are plotting the practice curve for card sorting (number of cards sorted on 
y axis, trial number on z axis), it is possible to make a tremendous differ- 
ence in the appearance of the graph simply by altering the scale on the y 
axis. Of two curves which represent the same relationship, one (Fig. 2.5) 
would give the impression that the learning had progressed quite rapidly, 
whereas the other (Fig. 2.6) would lead us to think that progress was slow. 
The student will do well to develop a healthy scepticism of all graphs he 
encounters for the simple reason that either scale can be so selected as to 
lead to gross misinterpretation. 

It should be noted that smoothing may be applied to line graphs as well 
as to frequency polygons. Often, if a line graph is smoothed, the relation- 
ship between the two variables can be more adequately characterized. 


Practice period Practice period 


Fig. 2.5. Learning curve (same data Fig. 2.6. Learning curve (same data 
as Fig. 2.6). as Fig. 2.5). 
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Smoothing out the irregularities helps us to see whether the relationship 
is linear or logarithmic or parabolic or of some other common type. 
Frequently a verbal description of a curve will aid in understanding 
something of the functional relatedness of the two variables. To state a 
relationship in more exact mathematical language involves the application 
of some form of curve fitting by which the constants of the equation can be 
determined. 

The student who is interested in a complete discussion and treatment of 
graphic methods is referred to books on the subject by Brinton and by 
Arkin and Colton.* 


* Brinton, W. C., Graphic presentation, New York: Brinton Associates, 1939; 
Arkin, Herbert, and Colton, R, R., Graphs, how to make and use them, New York: 
Harper, 1936. 


Chapter 3 


DESCRIBING FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTIONS 


It has been implied in Chapter 2 that a variable, such as height, IQ, or 
reading ability, can be represented by X, where X takes on various values, 
i.e., varies from individual to individual. Obviously, X is not used here to 
represent an unknown but rather as a symbol for any of several known 
quantities. When a frequency polygon is drawn and smoothed, it is often 
found to be a curve which has a peak or maximum near the center of the 
Xs and drops off gradually toward the base line or z axis on either side 
of the point of maximum value. In other words, a typical frequency curve 
(or polygon) or a frequency distribution can be roughly characterized as 
one which shows four chief features: a clustering of individuals toward 
some central value, dispersion about this value, symmetry or lack of 
symmetry, and flatness or steepness. Many variables or traits yield 
distributions which are said to be approximately bell-shaped, but such a 
description is not adequate for scientific purposes. We want to know 
about what particular value and with how much scatter the individual 
scores are distributed, to what extent the distribution is symmetrical, and 
to what degree it is peaked or flat. That is, we need measures of central 
value or tendency, measures of scatter or dispersion or variability, and 
measures of skewness (lack of symmetry) and of kurtosis (peakedness or 
flatness). With such measures, we can describe the distribution mathe- 
matically, and in such a way that a statistically trained contemporary, say 
in Melbourne, can picture to himself the frequency distribution. 

Thus weareled toaconsiderationof the various measures of central value, 
dispersion, skewness, and kurtosis. It is adequate and usually more econ- 
omical of time to determine these measures from frequency distributions 
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rather than from the original undistributed scores. Since the compu- 
tation of the descriptive terms frequently involves a determination of the 
lower limit or midpoint of a class interval, the student should recall what 
has been said about actual and expressed class limits. Obviously, if we 
need the midpoint of an interval, it is necessary only to add one-half the 
size of the interval to the actual lower limit, which must be determined by a 
consideration of the nature of the scores or measures which constitute the 
variable. Psychological measurements and test scores are usually treated 
as though rounded to the nearest value. 


MEASURES OF CENTRAL VALUE 


The mode. A glance at a typical frequency distribution will indicate to 
us the most frequently occurring X value, or for grouped data the group of 
X values which has the greatest frequency. This maximal frequency 
roughly defines the mode. For nongrouped data the mode is the X value 
having the greatest frequency, whereas for grouped data the mode is taken 
as the midpoint of the interval which has the greatest frequency. For a 
smoothed frequency curve, the mode is the X value at which the curve 
reaches its maximum height. The mode is one indicator of central value, 
but as a descriptive statistic it has serious limitations. If a different size 
interval is used, the mode may be decidedly different. Furthermore, it 
occasionally happens that two nonadjacent intervals have the same maxi- 
mal frequency, thereby yielding two modal values. Such a distribution is 
said to be bimodal, but it should be noted that the bimodality may not be 
real but merely accidental, the resultant of the particular grouping interval 
chosen. In dealing with certain discrete series, like size of family, the 
modal value is apt to be more typical than some other measure of central 
value and therefore should be used, even though as a measure it is subject 
to greater sampling fluctuations than either the mean or the median. 
(The question of sampling cannot be discussed at this time; the student is 
asked to take on faith statements regarding the efficiency of a given 
statistic.) 

The median. As a measure of central value, the median is defined in two 
ways: (1) if the individual scores are arranged in order with respect to 
some trait, the median is the value of the midmost individual if N is odd, or 
lies midway between the two middle individuals when N is even; (2) when 
a distribution has been made, the median is defined as the point on the 
scale such that the frequency above or below the point is 50 per cent of the 


total frequency. For grouped data, the median may be determined by 
the following steps: 


1. Find one-half of N. 
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2. Count the frequencies in a cumulative manner from the bottom up to 
that interval, say the sth, the frequency of which if included would give 
more than, if not included less than, N/2 cases. Obviously the median 
will fall somewhere in this interval unless exactly half the values fall below 
the lower limit of an interval, in which case this lower limit is the median. 
Let f, equal the total frequency up to the sth interval, and let f; equal the 
frequency in the sth interval. 


Table 3.1. The calculation of the median 


Score d 
310-319 1 
300-309 2 
290-299 4 М2 = 25 
280-289 1 sth interval is 260-269 
270-279 6 f-2 /. 12 
260-269 12 i= 10 
250-259 11 LLs = 259.5 
2 3 Мап = 259.5 + 1025 = = 260.33 
220-229 0 
210-219 3 

50 


3. (N/2 — flf, will be the proportional distance required in the sth 
interval to locate the median. 
4. Letting i equal the size of the interval and LLs the lower limit of the 


sth interval, the median will be given by 


Mdn — LLs 4- N — (3.1) 
Л 
This involves the defensible assumption that the scores for the cases falling 
in the sth interval are distributed fairly evenly over the possible score values 
in the interval. 

The calculation of the median is illustrated in Table 3.1, in which is 
given the distribution of scores made by 50 college men on the Brown 
spool packer. The score is the number of spools packed in four I- minute 
trials. 

The chief merits of the median are its ease of computation, its inde- 
pendence of extremes (it can be computed even if a known number of 
extremes have not been measured), and the fact that it is not affected by the 
size of extremes. This last point will be clearer after a discussion of the 


mean. 
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The mean. This arithmetic average will already be familiar to most 
readers. The mean is defined simply as the sum of all the scores or 
measures divided by their number or 


== (3.2) 


where X represents any score, the symbol X means “the sum of,” and N is 
the total number of cases. When N is small, this definition form can be 
used to compute the mean, but when N is large, say 50, 100, or more, such 
a method is not economical of time. Ordinarily, when N is large, we make 
a frequency distribution from which it is possible to compute the mean 
and median and other statistical measures. Assuming that the midpoint 
of an interval is typical of all the individuals in the interval, we can obtain 
the mean by summing the products of the several midpoints times their 
respective frequencies and dividing this sum by N. The error introduced 
by the use of midpoints is nonsystematic, i.e., tends to be ironed out so far 
as the computed mean is concerned. 

The computation of the mean can be shortened further by use of an 
arbitrary origin and deviations therefrom. The reasonableness of such a 
procedure can be readily grasped by considering the problem of deter- 
mining the mean height of a group of men. We could measure each man's 
height from the floor or as so much in excess of a stationary bar 5 feet from 
the floor. The sum of the excesses divided by N will be the mean excess, 
and obviously we must add 5 feet to this to obtain the mean height of the 
group. 

When we have a frequency distribution the arithmetic can be shortened 
still further by expressing the deviation from an arbitrary origin in terms of 
step intervals, that is, as the number of intervals that a given interval 
deviates from the arbitrary origin. The arbitrary origin is taken as the 
midpoint of any interval, and it is assumed that the midpoint of each 
interval may be taken as representing the scores in that interval. 

The procedure can be developed by simple algebra. Let AO be the 
arbitrary origin, i be the interval size, and d be the deviation in step 
intervals of the midpoint of any interval from AO. Then each score can 
be expressed as X = AO + id in which AO and i are constant and d varies. 
From the definition formula for the mean we have 


EX _ X(40 + id) X(A0)4 Xid 
N N N 
Now (AQ) will equal N(40) because summing a constant N times is the 


same as multiplying it by N. As an exercise, the student should demon- 
strate, by taking varying numbers each multiplied by a constant, that 


M= 
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Zid = iXd; a constant can be brought out from under the summation 
sign. Hence we have 


BO ES WIE A 
N N 


Since we started by summing N Xs and since each X is associated with 
a d value, we should be summing N ds. That is, the d value for a particular 
interval needs to be summed f times ( f being the frequency for the interval), 
but the sum for a particular interval is simply f times its d. If we replace 


Mz 


Table 3.2. Calculation of the mean 


Score Ji d fa 
310-319 1 10 10 
300-309 2 9 18 
290-299 4 8 32 
280-289 1 7 7 Xfd = 235 
270-279 6 6 36 
260-269 12 5 60 Sd 
250-259 11 4 44 iy 
240-249 8 3 24 
230-239 2 2 4 M = 214.5 + 47.00 = 261.50 
220-229 0 1 0 
210-219 3 0 0 

50 235 


Xd by X fd we explicitly indicate that each d is to be summed as often as it 
occurs. Accordingly, our computational formula for the mean is written 


as 


I» 
м=ло+ (3.3) 


In our algebraic derivation of formula (3.3) the only restriction placed 
on AO was that it be the midpoint of an interval; hence we are free to 
choose arbitrarily the midpoint of any interval as AO. In order to avoid 
negative ds, AO is ordinarily taken as the midpoint of the lowest interval. 
Table 3.2 indicates the computation of the mean from grouped data by use 
of an arbitrary origin and deviations therefrom in terms of step intervals. 

If we had taken AO near the center of the distribution we would be 
following the so-called guessed average method, a method which has the 
advantage of smaller d values but has the disadvantage of both negative 
and positive ds. 

Parenthetically, it might be pointed out that the use of the arbitrary 
origin, step-interval scheme is analogous to using coded scores. If we 
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regard d as a coded value, we see from X = AO + id that d = (X — AO)/i, 
or that in general we have a coded score X, = (X — K)/k, with K and k so 
chosen as to give coded values ranging from zero to between 10 and 20. 
Then the mean of the original scores is given by M = K + k times the 
mean of the coded scores. 

The beginning student who is puzzled about which measure to use, the 
median or the mean, should remember that the purpose of measures of 
central value is description. When we attempt to reduce a mass of scores 
or a distribution of measures to a few descriptive constants, the mean and 
median are both descriptive terms which more or less adequately depict 
the "average" or typical score, and the choice between the two is frequently 
determined on the basis of which is more typical. Thus, if six men run 
100 yards in 9.6, 9.7, 9.8, 9.9, 10.0, and 14.0 seconds, the mean value of 
10.5 is not as typical as the median value of 9.85. In general, the mean is 
not as typical as the median when there are extreme measures in one direc- 
tion. However, when the scores are distributed in an approximately 
symmetrical fashion, the mean and median will be equal or nearly so, and 
either will be as typical as the other. The mean in this case has two distinct 
advantages over the median. (1) It is usually a more stable measure in the 
sampling sense, i.e., if we regard our scores as based on a sample of N 
individuals and then take another sample, the means of the two samples 
will in general show closer agreement than the two medians. This point 
will be discussed in more detail in the chapter on sampling errors. (2) It 
can be handled arithmetically and algebraically. The student should prove 
that, if the mean of N, cases is Mi, and of N, cases is Ma, the mean of the 
two groups combined will be given by 


NS NM, + NM, 

to MEN, 
The median cannot be handled in such a fashion. Furthermore, the mean 
is used in connection with more advanced topics in statistics, whereas the 
median is seldom mentioned. Thus, unless the distribution is markedly 
skewed, the mean should be used. The problem of describing skewness 
will receive consideration after measures of variation have been discussed. 

As exercises, the student should show algebraically or to his own 
satisfaction by numerical examples that: (1) if a constant is added to or 
subtracted from the scores of a group, the new mean will be M + C or 
M — C, where C is the given constant and M the mean of the original 
scores; (2) if all the scores are multiplied by a constant, C, the new mean 
will be CM, whereas dividing by a constant will lead to M/C as the new 
mean. 
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MEASURES OF VARIATION 


The description of the extent of scatter (or cluster) about the central 
value may be obtained by any one of several measures. These measures 
differ somewhat in interpretation and usefulness. One may doubt whether 
the range (highest to lowest score) is of sufficient value in psychological 
research to justify its use as a measure of variation. It is, obviously, 
determined by the location of just two individual measures or scores, and 
consequently tells us nothing about the general clustering of the scores 
about a central value. 

Quartile deviation. An easily computed description of dispersion is the 
quartile deviation (Q), defined as (Q, — Q,)/2, in which Оз (or the third 
quartile) is the point above which one-fourth of the cases fall and Q; (or the 
first quartile) is the point with three-fourths of the cases above. О» (or the 
median) has already been defined as the point above which one-half of 
the cases fall. The computation of the two quartiles Q, and Q, from grouped 
data is essentially the same as that of the median. For instance, in deter- 
mining the third quartile we count up to the interval in which the point 
falls which divides the number of cases into two parts: three-fourths below 
and one-fourth above. The distance into this interval is found in exactly 
the same manner as in computing the median. Since the quartiles are not 
influenced by extremes, it is customary to use them along with the median. 
By definition, 50 per cent of the cases fall between the first and third 
quartiles, but in nonsymmetrical distributions it is not likely that the limits 
indicated by the median plus and minus Q will include 50 per cent. It 
would seem better to report both the first and third quartiles, instead of Q, 
since these values along with the median make it possible to picture 
whether or not the clustering above the median is different from that below 
the median. 

Percentiles. Closely allied to the quartiles are the percentiles. The Pth 
percentile is defined as a point below which P per cent of the cases fall. 
Thus the median is the 50th, the third quartile the 75th, and the first 
quartile the 25th percentile. The 10th, 20th, -90th percentiles are 
sometimes called deciles. The computation of the percentiles from grouped 
data is accomplished in the manner indicated for computing the quartiles. 
The location of the zeroth and 100th percentiles is always perplexing. Since 
these two points are dependent upon the location of just two scores 
(ї.е., are greatly influenced by chance), they are difficult to interpret. 
Common sense would suggest that the concept of these two percentiles be 
dropped. 

Percentiles may readily be associated with the cumulative frequency 
distribution, and with the ogive curve if cumulative percentage frequencies 
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(obtained by dividing the fs by N) are used along the ordinate when plotting 
the ogive. In fact, the ogive may be used as a graphic scheme for deter- 
mining score values corresponding to given percentiles. For instance, if 
we wish to obtain the 25th percentile point, we find 25 on the ordinate 
scale, proceed horizontally to the ogive curve, then vertically to the 2 axis, 
and read off the score corresponding to the 25th percentile. Scrutiny 
of Fig. 2.4 will help the student understand the process. Could we also use 
the ogive as a basis for determining the percentile value of a given score? 

The use of the difference between percentiles as an indication of disper- 
sion should be obvious. In fact, the 10th-90th percentile range is a some- 
what better (more stable from sample to sample) measure of dispersion 
than the quartile deviation. Percentiles, however, are chiefly of value in 
reporting the scores of individuals on psychological and educational tests. 
Ordinarily a raw score gives no inkling of what it means, whereas when it is 
said that an individual scores at or near the 85th percentile, the implication 
is that 15 per cent of his fellows score higher or better than he. Thus a 
percentile score carries with it some idea of the location of the individual 
with reference to the group. Furthermore, percentile scores for entirely 
different tests are comparable if derived from the same group or sample. 
The original raw scores might be different units, e.g., number of additions 
per minute and time to read a page of prose, and consequently not at all 
comparable. 

The average deviation. Sometimes called the mean deviation or mean 
variation, the average deviation (A D) is defined as the average of the devia- 
tions of the several scores from the mean. Thus, if x = X — M, then 
AD L/, where |x| is the absolute value of v, i.e., the negative 
deviations are treated as though positive. Currently the average deviation 
is seldom used; the student, however, needs to know something about it if 
he reads the earlier research literature in psychology. 

Contrasted with the quartile deviation, the average deviation gives 
weight to extremes, and for the usual bell-shaped distribution the limits M 
plus and minus AD will include about 57.5 per cent of the cases; the 
average deviation is larger than Q but not so large as the standard deviation 
to which we now turn. 

The standard deviation. A third measure of variation, the standard 


deviation, S, is defined as 
S—XXGN (3.4) 


where z — X — M. To compute the standard deviation directly from this 
formula would be very cumbersome and uneconomical, since « will usually 
involve decimals. A computational formula involving deviations from an 
arbitrary origin (AO) can be easily derived by algebra. Such a derivation is 
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included here in order further to familiarize the student with the method of 
handling summation signs. The derivation will be carried through for S?, 
technically known as the variance; then at the end we can take the square 
root to obtain S. 

From formula (3.4) we have 


in which x = X — M. 
As in deriving formula (3.3), we can set 


X = AO + id 
and since M = AO + i(Xd/N), we have, substituting in х = X — M, 
zd 
x= AO + id — (40+ 9 
TE: N/ S. CE R.T., West Ben 
= id — іс i 
where for convenience we let c stand for Xd/N. Date. f 
Acc. No.. 


a = (id — іс)? = i*(d — с)? 
Xa? = j?X(d — cy 
= (54° — 2cXd + Nc?) 
Dividing both sides by N, we have, 
e EN 


2c + м< 
N E IN SEN 


+ 


= Š Ide — (dy'] 


s? 


hence 
S =~ у/м — (dy 
N 
But since this form does not make explicit the fact that each d, and each 


d?, must be summed as often as it occurs, we will insert f for the frequency 
of occurrence. Thus our computational formula becomes 


V NXfa* — (Хуа) (3.5) 


= 


where Хуа = the algebraic su 


& Library 
© 


eS 


4 
° 
2 
чо 
тә 
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arbitrary origin, and S/d? = the sum of the squares of the deviations (in 
step units). The arbitrary origin may be taken as the midpoint of the lowest 
interval or as a guessed average near the center of the distribution. The 
advantage of the latter procedure is that the ds will be relatively small and 
consequently will not lead to the handling of large numbers, whereas the 
first procedure avoids the use of negative numbers and is more readily 
adaptable to machine computation. 

The computation of S for grouped scores is illustrated in Table 3.3, which 
is identical to Table 3.2 except that we now have an Ја? column. It is 


Table 3.3. Computation of S by use of an arbitrary origin 


Score fT d fa fe 

310-319 1 10 10 100 

300-309 2 9 18 162 

290-099 4 8 32 256 
280-289 1 7 7 49 Ву formula (3.5): 

270-279. 6 6 36 216 

260-269 12 5 60 300 0. 
250-259 1 4 44 176 550 2001339) — (235) 
240-249 8 3 24 72 

230-239 2 2 4 8 = 21.66 

220-229 0 1 0 0 

210-219 3 0 0 0 

50 235 1339 


easily seen that the fd? values can be obtained by multiplying the fd values 
by the corresponding ds. If we regard d as a coded score (= X,) with i as 
the constant k, we see that (3.5) is appropriate for computing S by way of 
coded scores. 

The fd and fd? columns need not appear on the work sheet when we are 
Computing the mean and standard deviation by a Monroe or Marchant or 
Friden type calculating machine. The two required sums can be obtained 
by punching in the lowest d in the right-hand part of the keyboard and 
the corresponding d? just left of the center of the keyboard, multiplying 
both simultaneously by the given frequency, and then, without clearing 
the lower dial, punching in the next larger d and its square, and so on. The 
Successive products so obtained will be accumulated by the machine so that 
Yfd is read directly from the right-hand side of the lower dial, and Xfd* 
is read from near the center of the same dial. If either an 8- or 10-bank 
machine is used, the ds of 9 and less are punched in the right-hand column 
of the keyboard, and higher values will of course require the first two 
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columns, The squares of the ds will ordinarily be less than 400, rarely 
greater than 961, so that their values can be punched in columns 6, 7, and 8. 
The student should note that the squares of 1, 2, and 3 are to be punched in 
column 6, the squares of 4 to 9 in columns 6 and 7, and the squares of 10 
to 31 in columns 6, 7, and 8. The sum of the squares will appear in the 
lower dial from window 6 to the left. With a little practice the two 
required sums for a distribution of 15 intervals and 200 cases can be 
obtained in less than a minute. It should not be necessary to say that the 
computation should be done twice as a check. 

For use with a calculator, formula (3.5) has an advantage over formulas 
which involve two divisions under the radical. Thus we place the sum of 
the squares in the right-hand side of the keyboard, multiply by N, and 
leaving the product in the lower dial, punch the sum of the ds in the key- 
board and subtract it Xfd times, and then from the dial copy the value of 
NXfa* — (Хуа). 

Briefly summarizing, it will be noted that (1) with a machine, X/d and 
Xfd* taken from an arbitrary origin at the bottom of the distribution are no 
more difficult to compute than when taken from a guessed average, (2) all 
sums are positive, and (3) the two sums necessary for determining both the 
mean and standard deviation can be obtained in the same operation. It is 
helpful to write the d column in red on the work sheet, thereby throwing it 
into contrast with the f column. 

When N is small and the scores are not too large, 5 can be computed 
economically by way of the original (raw) scores. The definition formula, 
(3.4), calls for Ez? Note that since each x = X — M, we have 


Xa? = У(Х — M) = IX? — 2МУХ + УМ? 


Replacing the last X by N (we are summing M* N times) and replacing M 
by LX / V, we have 


Yat = Ex? — 2X zxy 


EX + N(— 
N рл 2 


* МУХ? — 2(®Х)# + (УХ)? 
d N 
Ir’ = Alx -(EXy] (3.6) 


Substituting in formula (3.4) leads to an N*in the denominator, which can 
be brought out as 1/N. Hence we have 


s- x VNEX* —(Exy (3.7) 
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All the scores are simply squared and then summed to get УХ, and EX 
has the same meaning as in formula (3.2). 

Although a mean computed by formula (3.3) from grouped data will 
not err systematically from the value obtained by formula (3.2), the use of 
formula (3.5) for calculating S tends to give a value which is too large when 
compared with the nonapproximate value yielded either by (3.4) or by 
(3.7). The reason for this is easily explained at the blackboard—we give 
here a hint. In general for an interval below the mean there will be more 
scores above than below the midpoint of the interval, whereas for an 
interval above the mean there will be more scores below than above the 
midpoint. Thus in taking the several midpoints as representing the scores 
within the several intervals, we are in effect using values which deviate too 
far from the mean. 

We may correct for the systematic error involved in using formula (3.5) 


by substituting in 
S4, = VS — (08/12) (3.8) 


The i?/12 is known as Sheppard's correction for grouping. The uncorrected 
and corrected values differ but little when 12 or 15 intervals have been 
used, and as the number of intervals is increased, the difference becomes 
smaller and smaller. Ifless than 10 intervals have been used, the error may 
be appreciable and the correction should be applied. These considerations 
form the basis for the suggested rule that at least 10 or 12, and not more 
than 20, intervals be used. 

Regarding the interpretation of the standard deviation, it can be said 
that, when we have the usual symmetrical bell-shaped distribution, about 
68 per cent of the cases will fall between the limits plus and minus 15 from 
the mean, about 95 per cent between plus and minus 2S, and nearly all the 
cases (99.73 per cent) between plus and minus 3S. The standard deviation, 
even more than the average deviation, gives weight to extremes and there- 
fore may not be as good as the quartiles for describing the dispersion. The 
standard deviation has decided advantages over other measures of dis- 
persion. (1) Typically, it is more stable from the sampling point of view. 
(2) It can be handled algebraically, e.g., if we have two groups of N, and М» 
cases, with M; and М», and S, and Ss, as the respective means and standard 
deviations, we can obtain the standard deviation for two groups combined 
by 


2 „ + S?) + N(M’, + 5%) 


— Me, 3.9 
N, + М, (3.9) 


where the subscript с refers to the combined group. The mean for the 
combined group can be obtained by a formula given on p. 18. Formula 
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(3.9) can be extended for determining the standard deviation for three or 
more groups combined. (3) The standard deviation is a mathematical term 
which has considerable importance in more advanced statistical work. It is 
usually involved in the determination of sampling errors and is the measure 
of variation used in the analysis of variation and in connection with 
correlational analysis. Therefore, unless there are definite reasons for not 
using it, the 9tandard deviation, instead of the average deviation or Q, 
should be used as a description of the amount of dispersion. 

As an exercise, show that, if a constant is added to or subtracted from 
each of a set of scores, the standard deviation does not change, and that 
multiplying or dividing each by a positive constant, will lead to CS or S/C, 
respectively, as the new standard deviation, where S holds for the original 
scores and C is the constant. 


MEASURES OF SKEWNESS AND KURTOSIS 


If a distribution is not of the symmetrical bell-shaped type, it is not 
sufficient for descriptive purposes to report only the mean and standard 
deviation. We also need a measure of the lack of symmetry, i.e., of 
skewness, and frequently it is desirable to describe the distribution still 
further by giving a measure which indicates whether the distribution is 
relatively peaked or flat-topped, i.e., a measure of kurtosis. 

Skewness can be described roughly by a number of measures, such as the 
difference between the mean and median divided by the standard deviation, 
or in terms of quartiles or percentiles. If an adequate and stable description 
of skewness is desired and if a measure of kurtosis is also needed, a method 
based on moments is to be preferred. 

The first four moments about the mean are defined as follows: 


Xr 
u=— = 
5 
Oe 
V (3.10) 
А А 
3 
N 
„ 
лә 


where « represents the deviation of each score from the mean of all the 
scores. For purposes of computation, we can determine the moments 
about an arbitrary origin, and then from these values we can obtain the 
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moments about the mean. This procedure has already been employed in 
computing the standard deviation; i.e., we took deviations from an arbi- 
trary origin. (The definition of the standard deviation was in terms of 
deviations from the mean.) If we use v to represent moments about an 
arbitrary origin, the first four moments about AO can be defined as 
follows, where d is the score deviation from AO in step units: 


> 
wate 
N 
vfq? 
^ =u 
3.11) 
Efa? : 
Us = N 
Y^ 


When the vs have been calculated, the us can be readily determined from 
the following relationships: 
FIRES) 
10% — 1%) = 5? (3.12) 
из = i*(vy — 3521 + 2551) 
и, = i, — Avgo, + боз? — 300) 


B 
ll 


The student should note the similarity of the formula in (3.12) for the 
second moment to that given for the standard deviation [formula (3.5)]. 
A measure of skewness defined in terms of moments is 


us 


MI x УВ. ==> "S 


For symmetrical distributions the value of g; will be zero; hence the 
departure of g; from zero can be taken as a measure of skewness. The 
deviation of g, from zero, however, must be considered in light of 
the operation of chance or in terms of sampling errors (to be discussed 
later). The skewness is said to be positive when g; is positive and negative 
when g; is negative. 

The degree of kurtosis can be described by 


(3.13) 


)3.14( 3— = )3 = 8( = وع 
Use‏ 


When g, is less than zero, the distribution tends to be flat-topped 
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(platykurtic) whereas for g, greater than zero it is relatively peaked with 
somewhat higher tails (leptokurtic). When both g, and g, are zero or near 
zero, the distribution is of the usual symmetrical bell-shaped type, which 
is referred to as the “normal” frequency distribution. 

Formulas (3.13) and (3.14) also define Û, and f, which have been and are 
still used as measures of skewness and kurtosis. Recently, the g measures 
have come into use because of certain advantages that need not be dis- 
cussed here. 

It will be noted that the measure of skewness involves taking the third 
moment relative to S3 (since u, = 5°), and that the measure of kurtosis 
depends on the fourth moment relative to S*. For a given distribution, all 
the values of us, из, and u, are in terms of the same measurement unit, say 
inches or pounds or IQs or minutes; hence the ratios in formulas (3.13) 
and (3.14) are pure numbers, i.e., are not inches or pounds or IQs or 
minutes. If we have the distribution of the weights and of the heights 
for 1000 individuals, the measure of skewness for the height distribution 
may be compared directly with that for the weight distribution. This is 
true by virtue of the fact that for each we are expressing the third moment 
relative to the amount of variability, both in inches for one distribution, 
both in pounds for the other. Likewise, it can be reasoned that the 
measures of kurtosis for different distributions are comparable, although 
the distributions involve different measurement units. 

In order to help the reader visualize the meaning of different values for 
gı as associated with different degrees of asymmetry, Fig. 3.1 has been 
prepared. 

When we have determined the mean and the second, third, and fourth 
moments, and from the moments have derived expressions which tell us the 
degree of dispersion, skewness, and kurtosis, we havea description adequate 
for most distributions. These measures can be used to determine the type 
of mathematical equation which will fit an observed frequency polygon; 
i.e., we can write the equation of a frequency curve which fits the observed 
frequency distribution. A distribution frequently found in psychological 
research is of the “normal” type, which is sufficiently described by the 
mean and standard deviation. Ordinarily it is not necessary to compute g, 
unless the distribution “appears” to be skewed or to compute g unless the 
distribution seems peaked or flat. The nature of the research, the type of 
variable being studied, and also the size of the sample are factors which 
need to be considered in making a decision as to the necessity for com- 
puting measures of skewness and kurtosis. It is seldom advisable to 
compute these measures when N is less than 100. 

The student should be apprised of the fact that the rather frequent 
occurrence of symmetrical distributions for psychological variables may 
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Fig. 3.1. Polygons with different degrees of skewness. 


result from an artifact, and also that the occurrence of a skewed distribu- 
tion may likewise be artifactual. This is true because very few of the instru- 
ments used in psychological “measurement” involve equal unit scales—the 
measuring units are frequently arbitrary or even accidental. Many of the 
variables are measured simply in terms of the number of items checked or 
the number of items correct. The shape of the resulting distributions is 
largely determined by the percentage checking the items or by the difficulty 
of the items. If the items are of medium difficulty for a group, it can be 
expected that the scale will yield a symmetrical distribution when applied 
to the group; if the items are easy, the scores will pile up toward the top 
(give negative skewness); if difficult, a piling up toward the bottom will 
occur. In the absence of equal scale units for the measuring devices, it 
cannot really be said whether the distribution of, for example, arithmetic 
ability for a given group is symmetrical or skewed—all that can be said is 
that in terms of the units used the distribution has a particular shape. 
From the foregoing it would seem that, since skewness (and kurtosis too) 
is partly a function of the accidental nature of the measuring units, the 
descriptive measures of shape would have little value in psychology. The 
fact remains, however, that sometimes it is desirable to specify the skewness 
and kurtosis of a distribution of scores merely as a part of the description 
of what happens when a scale of measurement, however arbitrary the units, 
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is applied to a given group. Furthermore, it is to the student’s advantage 
to know something of measures of skewness and kurtosis, because we shall 
later have occasion to refer to them, and because he is apt to encounter 
them in more mathematical treatments of statistics. 


FURTHER CHARACTERIZATION OF THE MOMENTS 


In formulas (3.10) it was stated without proof that u = Xe/N = 0. Now 
® = X — M is sometimes referred to as a deviation score or a deviation 
unit. Such scores, or units, simply use the mean as a reference point, or 
origin, and express each person's X as deviating so many score points 
above or below the mean. Frequently in this book we will make use of the 
fact that the mean of the deviation scores is zero or that Xz = 0, a fact 
that is easily proven: 


Er = У(Х — М) = XX — УМ = NM — NM = 0 


This is always true irrespective of distribution shape. The reader may recall 
the concept of moment of force as a weight operating through a specified 
distance. Consider x as a distance and assume an equal weight for each 
deviation; then Xæ = 0 implies that a physical model of a frequency 
polygon will balance on a knife edge located at the mean. It is no accident 
that the quantities defined in formulas (3.10) are called moments: Karl 
Pearson, who originated these definitions, was a physicist before becoming 
interested in statistics. 

The second moment, which involves the squares of the deviations, can 
be used to specify an important property of the mean: the sum of the 
squares of the deviations about the mean is smaller than the sum of 
squared deviations about any other value, or point. Suppose we take 
deviations from a point which is D distance from the mean. Let 


a =X—(M+D)=(X—M)—D=2-—D 
Then 
2(2)? = X(x — D} = La? — 2DEx + UD? 
Since the 2D term vanishes because Xx = 0, we have 
D(a’)? = Уа? + ND? 


which indicates clearly that the sum of squares of deviations about any 
point other than the mean is greater than the sum of the squares of 
deviations about the mean. In this sense the mean is regarded as a “least 
squares” statistic. 

The student who did not immediately see that skewness will influence 
the third moment might consider two situations. First, suppose a perfectly 
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symmetrical distribution; for each +=, a = of the same numerical value 
can always be found. The cubes, a? and —2?, will also be of the same 
numerical value. This will be true for all such pairs, hence Xa? — 0 for 
every symmetrical distribution. Second, suppose a distribution of 100 
scores ranging from 6 to 19, with a mean of 9. The cube of the largest 
positive deviation, 10, is 1000. It would take 37 of the greatest negative 
deviations of —3 when cubed to balance off that 1000. If the next greatest 
positive deviation is 9, we would have to find 27 —3s to balance its cube. 
Thus we would have cubed values for 37 + 27 + 2, or 66 scores with 64 
of them piled up on an X score of 6. Such a pile-up would certainly be 
indicative of skewness, but so far we have a sum of cubes very nearly equal 
to zero (actually, +1), which seems to say that the third moment can be 
zero. What of the remaining 34 scores? The sum of the deviations for the 
66 scores is —173, which means that the sum of the deviations for the 
remaining 34 must be +173; i.e., the average of their deviations would 
need to be +5.09, which in turn means either that practically all of the 34 
would be positive deviations or if some were negative, the rest would be 
large positive. The net result would be that the sum of the cubes of the 34 
deviations would most certainly be a positive number. Hence the third 
moment would not be zero. In general, large deviations in one direction 
will lead to Xa? not zero. 


Chapter 4 
DISTRIBUTION CURVES 


By successive smoothing of a polygon (or distribution), we can iron out 
irregularities until the polygon becomes a “smooth” or regular and uniform 
curve. We can think of this curve as being similar or nearly identical to 
what we would obtain were we to increase indefinitely the size of our sample 
and at the same time use smaller and smaller grouping intervals. That is, 
the limit of a polygon, as we allow N to approach infinity and the interval 
size to approach zero, is conceived to be a curve which is smooth and 
regular. Now such a uniform curve can usually be described in terms of a 
mathematical equation. The student may recall that the general equation 
for a straight line is y = ax + b, and that y = 22 + 3 is the equation for a 
particular line, that 2° + y? = a? is the equation for a circle of radius a 
with the origin or intersection of the abscissa and ordinate at the center, 
also that y = a + bx + cz* is the general equation for a parabola. It is 
not until we give specific numerical values to the constants that we have 
equations for particular curves. 

Frequency curves can be thought of as representing the relationship 
between two variables: Л, or the height of the curve, and x, the variate or 
variable under consideration. Frequency polygons or distributions, even 
when smoothed, may be of various shapes: symmetrical or skewed, 
flat-topped or steep, humped near the center or at one end, bimodal or 
unimodal, J-shaped or U-shaped, falling off gradually or suddenly, etc. 
A complete description of a frequency distribution is obtained when we 
have succeeded in writing the equation of the curve which “fits” the distri- 
bution. The type of curve to be fitted is chosen on the basis of certain 
criteria derived from the moments and the interrelations among the 
moments. The late Professor Karl Pearson developed the mathematics of a 
system of frequency curves and classified distributions according to several 
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“types” of curves, but a complete exposition of these types is beyond the 
scope of this text. 

Normal curve. A bell-shaped curve which is often approximated closely 
by frequency distributions and which is intimately involved in much of 
statistical inference is known as the normal curve. We need to know in 
detail the properties of this curve. 

At this point we need to digress briefly to discuss a problem of notation. 
The mean and standard deviation have been defined in terms of an observed 
batch of scores for N persons, presumably selected or drawn as a sample 
from some defined population of persons. The symbols, M and S, stand 
for the sample mean and standard deviation. It is convenient to have 
symbols for the corresponding population values (parameters). Let us 
let и (mu) stand for the population mean and ø (sigma) symbolize the 
population standard deviation, Rarely will we have numerical values for 
ш and о; M and S may be regarded as estimators of и and c. 

The general equation for the normal distribution may be written as 


h e Omne (4.1) 


i 0/27 


for a population of N scores or observations, or as 


ET) 
(N - м)2/26' (4.2) 


= N e 
S27 
for a sample of N scores having g, and g values so near zero that one may 
regard the distribution as normal in form (within the limits of chance, or 
sampling, error—yet to be discussed). Equations (4.1) and (4.2) involve 
two well-known mathematical constants, 7 (3.1416) and e (2.7183). In each 
equation, A is the height of the curve for any value of the variable X. In 
order to write the equation for a particular normal curve, i.e., one which 
corresponds to a particular distribution, we need N, и or M, and c or S. 
This is the basis for saying that when we have the usual bell-shaped (nor- 
mal) distribution, we need only the mean and standard deviation along 
with N to describe it adequately. Referring again to equations (4.1) and 
(4.2), we note that the numerator part of the exponent could be written in 
terms of deviation units, i.e., with x instead of X — иіп (4.1) or X — M 
in (4.2). The л for a positive deviation of, say, 10 will be exactly the same 
as that for a negative deviation of 10 for the simple reason that the deviation 
is squared. This indicates that the normal distribution is symmetrical about 
the mean, and therefore the mean and median coincide. When х = Ü nes 
an X falls at the mean, h has its maximal value, and therefore the mean and 
mode also coincide. For values of æ other than zero, the height of the 
curve will be less than that at the mean. This is evident if it is noted that 


h 
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the exponent of e is negative. As we go farther in either direction from the 
mean, the height of the curve becomes less and less (see Fig. 4.1). The 
dropping off is slow at first, then rapid, and then slow again. If we take 
the maximum value of / as unity, the ordinate at the point .5ø above the 
mean is about .883; at 10, about .606; at 20, .135; and at 3e, .011. As 
we go still farther from the mean, the value of Л becomes smaller and 
smaller, and as z approaches infinity, approaches zero (asymptotic). 
Theoretically, the curve never reaches the base line. 

For both the frequency polygon and the histogram, the frequency for a 
given interval is represented along the y axis or ordinate, but for smoothed 
curves and for mathematical curves such as that defined by equation (4.1), 
it is advantageous to regard the area under the curve for a particular 
grouping interval on the axis as indicating the frequency for the interval. 
Accordingly, the total area under the curve corresponds to the total 
frequency, or N, and the area under any given part of the curve, i.e., the 
area between any two X values, can be expressed as a percentage of the 
total. For example, the area included between the mean and the point on 
the base line 1g above the mean is 34.13 per cent of the total, and the 
area between plus and minus 10 is 68.26 per cent. The latter percentage has 
already been given on p. 24 as one way of interpreting the standard 
deviation. The limits plus and minus 2c will include 95.45 per cent; plus 
and minus 30, 99.73 per cent; and plus and minus 40, 99.9936 per cent. 

The foregoing percentages hold for the theoretical curve, and will tend 
to be approximated in the distribution of a sample that tends to follow the 
normal distribution. Strictly speaking, no distribution of scores or 
observations in psychology can ever follow the normal curve insofar as the 
extremities of the distribution are concerned. 


+o +20 +30 


=30 20 -с 0 


Fig. 4.1. Normal curve. 
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When we transform a set of scores into relative deviates, or so-called 
Standard scores (z scores), by 


(4.3) 
or by 
EU (4.4) 


we have each score expressed as a deviation from the mean in terms of 
fractions and/or multiples of the standard deviation of the distribution of 
the scores expressed as Xs. Such a score transformation is ordinarily 
based on a sample, hence is accomplished by using (4.4); i.e., sample 
values are used because the parameters called for in (4.3) are unknowns. 

The standard scores obtained by (4.4), or by (4.3) when possible, will 
have a mean of zero and a standard deviation of unity, as can be easily 
Shown. Since the mean of any set of scores is their sum divided by their 
number, we have 


M,=— =—=- 


It was shown (p. 29) that Xx = 0, or that the mean of deviation scores 
must be zero. So we have 1/5 times zero, or M, = 0 always, a proposition 
that holds regardless of how the Xs are distributed. 

Since M, = 0, each z (or z/S) is a deviation from the mean of all the = 
values. If these deviations are squared, summed, and divided by N we have 
their variance, the square root of which gives their standard deviation. 
Thus, 

st = SY dq Sa? р =1 
А N SUNG € 
The variance of standard scores is 1, hence the standard deviation is 1. 
The change to standard scores is a /inear transformation because a manipu- 


lation of (4.4) leads to the (more recognizable) equation for a straight line. 
That is 


is 


X—M 1 A css M 

S 5 5 
is the equation for a line representing the relation between z and X; 1/S is 
the slope and — M/S the intercept. Such a linear transformation will not, 
of course, alter the shape of the frequency polygon—the polygon for 
standard scores will have the same shape as that for the original, or X, 
scores. This transformation is equivalent to translating the origin along 
the a axis to the point corresponding to the mean and changing the scale 


> 
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so as to make the standard deviation equal to unity. The student who is 
skeptical about this transformation business should be reminded that 
change of scale is commonplace. We change inches to feet, feet to miles; 
we change from the Fahrenheit to the centigrade temperature scale; etc. 

The N in the equation for the normal curve may be regarded as the total 
area under the curve. (It will be recalled that the area under a histogram 
or under a frequency polygon may be regarded as N.) It will be of con- 
siderable convenience to regard the total area under a normal curve as 
unity. With this and the concept of standard scores in mind, we may 
rewrite (4.1) or (4.2) as 


п= e’ (4.5) 
Jan 
as the equation for the unit normal curve (unit area, unit standard 
deviation; and mean of 0). Note that this is a general equation in which z 
as a relative deviate may be either a standard score or, as we shall see, 
the deviation of a value (not necessarily a score) taken relative to an 
appropriate standard deviation. 

The value of 1/2т is about .39894, and therefore at 2 = 0 (i.e., at the 
mean) A will equal .39894, which is the maximum / for the normal curve of 
unit area and unit standard deviation. The ordinates for other values of z 
will be less. For instance, at +12, h = .24197, and at +22, h = .05399. 

The percentage area under any part of the curve can be determined by 
methods of the calculus, The area under the curve between any two values, 
zı and 2, is obtained as the value of the integral 


T i МА ае (4.6) 


Perhaps this expression will be more meaningful to the student who has 
not studied integral calculus if the given area is regarded as composed of a 
large number of strips, each having a tiny base dz and a height of h. For 
each such strip the area will be nearly / dz, and the integral sign in formula 
(4.6) simply means the “зит of” the areas of these tiny strips. 

The student of the calculus will also note that the first derivative of 
either equation (4.1) or (4.5) set equal to zero and solved will yield a 
maximum for the curve when x or z equals zero, thus proving more 
rigorously that the mean and mode coincide. If the second derivative is 
set equal to zero and solved for z or z, it will be found that the points of 
inflection of the curve are located where x is +o or zis +1. 

Normal curve table. Because of the widespread use of the normal 
curve, tables of proportionate frequencies and ordinates for various z 
values are available. The student need not be able to integrate equation 
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х/о ог: 
Fig. 4.2, Normal curve. 


(4.6) in order to understand a table of the normal curve functions. Table 
A of the Appendix contains four columns, the first of which is z values. 
The second column gives the area of the curve from the mean out to the 
corresponding z value, this area being the same whether z is positive or 
negative; a given a divides the curve into two parts, and the third column 
gives the area of the smaller part. The area of the larger part can be 
obtained by adding .5 to the entries in column 2. If we wish to determine 
the proportionate area between plus and minus a given z, we should double 
the values in column 2. The fourth column gives the / or ordinate for each 
of the = values, For purposes of reference, the meanings of the several 
entries in Table A are illustrated in Fig. 4.2, in which an ordinate (dotted) 
has been erected at a z value of +.8. The area from the mean to +.8 is 
found from column 2 as .28814; the area below this point is .78814, and 
that above is 21186, of the total area, Note that .78814 plus 21 186 equals 
unity and that .78814 is .50000 plus .28814, The height of the curve at 
# = „В is found from column 4 as ‚2897, whereas the maximum height of 
„3989 is at the mean. 

It is frequently useful to know the relationship between the various 


measures of dispersion for a normal distribution. It can be shown that the 
following hold true: 


Q= .8453AD = .67455 
АР = 1.18290 = .7979S 
5 = 1.48260 = 1.2533AD 


It is also useful to know that for an N of 50 the S will be about one-fifth 


— 0 
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the range, that for an N of 200 the 5 will be about one-sixth the range, 
and that for an № of 1000 the & will be about one-seventh the range. 

The tabled values for the normal curve are often used in connection with 
problems similar to the following. If a distribution of the heights of men 
is normal with a mean of 68.0 inches and a standard deviation of 2.5, what 
percentage of men are more than 6 feet tall? We find = as the difference 
between 72 and 68, divided by S, or = = 1,6; then from Table A we find 
the percentage of cases that fall above this 2 value to be 5.48. Suppose that 
the mean IQ of 10-year-old boys is 100 and the standard deviation 16. 
What percentage have 10% between 90 and 110? What percentage of 
10-year-old boys would be classified as “gifted” (IQ above 140)? 

In practice, the answers to the foregoing questions would be approxi- 
mate because M and S would be used in lieu of the population values, and 
because obtained distributions will not be exactly normal in form. 

The student will have noted that the answers to problems similar to the 
foregoing are possible by virtue of the fact that the areas and ordinates of 
Table A are for the standard score form of the normal curve with total 
arca set equal to unity, By formula (4.4), we can pass from raw scores to 
standard scores and vice versa, and knowing N, we can readily convert 
proportionate areas to frequencies or frequencies to proportions. Thus 
the table can. be used with any normal distribution regardless of the 
original measurement units. 

Standard scores. Perhaps it should be pointed out at this place that 
transforming scores, when distributions are normal or approximately so, 
1o standard scores leads to new sets of scores which are comparable. For 
example, inches and pounds are not comparable units, If a man is 71 
inches in height and weighs 170 pounds, it is impossible to say whether he 
is taller than he is heavy, but when the 71 inches is transformed to a = of .9 
and the 170 pounds to a = of 1.3, we are able to say that, relative to his 
position in the two distributions, he is heavier than he is tall, Likewise, 
the raw scores on two psychological tests will seldom be comparable; 
changing to standard scores permits comparison, so that it can be decided 
whether a boy's performance on one test is better or worse than his per- 
formance on another. This assumes, of course, a close approximation 
to normality, and that the means and standard deviations used in the 
transformations are based on the same or highly similar groups. 

Standard scores, as defined by formula (4.4), will involve both positive 
and negative values and decimal scores. Since these are awkward to use, 
a further transformation is frequently made in such a way as to yield a 
distribution with a preassigned mean and standard deviation, instead of 
the 0 and 1 that hold for the standard scores defined by formula (4.4). If 
we wish a distribution with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10, 
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we simply multiply each z by 10 and add 50. Multiplying each z by 20 
and adding 100 would yield a mean of 100 and a S of 20. Either of these 
transformations will get rid of negative values and permit a sufficient 
number of score values without the use of decimals. In general, if we wish 
to transform a set of scores having a mean, M, and a standard deviation, 
S, to new values to be called Zs, with mean equal to any value K and 5 
equal to S’, all we need to do is to apply the relationship 


Z =2(S') +K, or z-( 
which becomes 


5, M 
Z=—(X) S) + К 47 
g ) SE (4.7) 


The last form is the easier to use in practice, particularly with a calcu- 
lating machine. Note that the last two terms will combine numerically 
and therefore can be placed in the lower dial as a positive or negative 
number; then the numerical value of S'/S can be set in the keyboard as a 
constant to be multiplied in turn upon the varying values of X. If the 
machine has a continuous upper dial, the best procedure is to multiply by 
the highest X first, and then, without clearing the dials, to subtract once 
for each successively lower value of X. Care is needed in aligning decimals, 
a check on which can be obtained by multiplying by the X nearest M. 
This should lead to a value, in the lower dial, that is near K. With this 
setup, we can readily run off a table that gives the values of Z for varying 
values of X. 

The comparability of two sets of standard scores, either as zs or as Zs 
with the same mean (K) and same S’, does not hold for skewed distribu- 
tions unless the two distributions show the same degree and direction of 
Skewness. This is unlikely to be the case in practice. There is a scheme 
for use with skewed distributions which not only leads to comparable 
units but which also normalizes the distributions, i.e., changes the distri- 
butions from skewed to normal. This procedure is known as T scaling, 
and the resulting scores are known as T scores. They are usually so calcu- 
lated as to yield a mean of 50 and a S“ of 10, but other values for these 
constants are possible. The detailed procedure may be found in McCall’s 
Measurement ,* which also includes a table for expediting the transforma- 
tion. Suffice it to say here that T scaling basically involves determining 
the proportion (or percentage) of cases exceeding a given value plus half 
those on that value, and then entering such proportions in a table of the 


* McCall, W. A., Measurement, New York: Macmillan, 1939, pp. 505-508. 
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normal curve function to find the corresponding z values. Standard scores 
based on a normal distribution of original scores and T scores based on 
any shape distribution are comparable, provided they have been deter- 
mined so as to yield the same mean and standard deviation. They differ 
only in the way in which they are computed, the standard score being a 
linear transformation which leaves the shape of the distribution unchanged, 
whereas T scaling changes the distribution to the normal form. If we 
begin with an exactly normal distribution and convert the scores to both 
2s and Ts, there will be a linear correspondence between the two sets of 
transformed scores. If their means and &' values are set equal, the Zs 
and Ts will be equal to each other. 

It will be recalled that the use of percentiles is another way of expressing 
scores on different tests so as to have comparability. The student should 
give sufficient thought to percentiles and standard scores to see how they 
are interrelated when the original scores are normal in distribution. Hint: 
The tabled functions (Table A) of the normal curve may help. The student 
might also demonstrate to his own satisfaction that the difference between 
the 50th and 60th percentile points is not apt to be equal to the difference 
between the 80th and 90th percentile points. 

Kinds of distributions. In anticipation of topics to be discussed, it 
might be well to mention some possible ways of regarding frequency 
distributions. We can have an observed, or sample, distribution of scores 
for a group of N individuals; we can imagine a population distribution of 
scores for either a finite or for an infinite N; and we can conceive of a 
distribution curve defined by a mathematical equation (or function). 
Because of chance factors (as yet undefined herein) we do not expect an 
observed sample distribution to be exactly like the distribution of the 
population from which the sample is drawn or like a defined mathematical 
distribution. 

Since we are seldom able to measure all members of a population, we 
can only assume that population scores follow some defined mathematical 
distribution. The form of mathematical curve assumed is usually decided 
upon by a consideration of the shape of an observed sample distribution. 
As will be seen later, the reasonableness of the assumption can be checked 
Statistically. 

It is possible, however, to show mathematically that under prescribed 
conditions given measures will follow a defined distribution curve exactly. 
We shall refer to such a distribution as theoretical or expected. Strictly 
speaking a mathematical distribution curve holds only for a continuous 
variable. If we had the distribution for a discrete variable, such as number 
of children per family, we would never expect that increasing N would 
produce a curve—the variable takes on only point-values 0, 1, 2, etc.; 
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hence we cannot allow the interval size (see p. 31) to approach zero, 
which is necessary for a smooth curve. 

As implied previously, there are distribution curves which are not 
normal. We shall introduce other curves (or functions) when needed. 
Thus far, the normal curve has been discussed as a frequency curve, and the 
area interpretation has been in terms of the number of individuals or 
percentage of cases falling between certain score limits. This same curve is 
often spoken of as the normal probability curve, and as such it is regarded 
as a theoretical curve. We shall see, moreover, that there are theoretical 
curves other than the normal curve which may be regarded as probability 
curves. 


Chapter 5 


PROBABILITY AND 
HYPOTHESIS TESTING 


Statistical inference and the testing of hypotheses involve the concept of 
chance, or probability. A simple example will serve to illustrate the 
probabilistic nature of hypothesis testing. Suppose a chap claims that he 
can distinguish between Camels and Lucky Strikes. To test his claim we 
could blindfold him and present him with either a Camel or a Lucky 
Strike (the brand to be presented is determined by tossing a coin). If on 
this one trial he correctly names the brand, we would not be inclined to 
accept his claim since he would have a 50-50 chance of being correct on a 
Sheer guessing basis. So we give him a second trial (again, and for any 
subsequent trials, we toss a coin to determine which brand to present to 
him). If he were again successful we might give some credence to his 
claim but someone might ask whether making two correct discriminations 
could happen on the basis of chance. We shall presently see that the 
chances are | in 4 of getting two correct, i.e., success on two trials could 
easily occur on the basis of chance. 

But suppose he is correct on three trials, then on the fourth trial, and 
also on the fifth; or perhaps he is correct on ten trials, or perhaps on 9 of 
10 trials? Regardless of the number of trials and the number of successes 
we certainly should have some information about chance success, or the 
probability of correctly naming the brands on the basis of chance guessing, 
before we reach a decision regarding the claimed ability to distinguish 
between the two brands of cigarettes. This and similar decision problems 
involve notions of probability, to which we now turn. 

Probability. If we had a box containing 70 white and 30 black balls, 
well mixed, and were to draw 1 ball at random, the chance of the drawn 
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ball’s being black is said to be 30 out of 100, and the chance of its being 
white would be. 70. This can be interpreted to mean that, if we made 1000 
random draws, each time replacing the drawn ball and remixing the con- 
tents of the box, the percentage of black balls drawn would be about 30, 
and of white draws about 70. If we roll a die, the probability of obtaining 
a 4 is 4; i.e., a large number of rolls would yield a 4 about z of the time. 
If one tosses a symmetrical coin, it is usually said that there is a 50-50 
chance of its landing “heads up,” or the probability of a head is 3. This 
is another way of saying that in the long run the proportion of times that 
the coin lands as a head will be the same as the proportion of times it lands 
as a tail. 

These very simple examples illustrate a definition of probability: if an 
event can happen in А ways and fail in B ways, all possible ways being 
equally likely, the probability of its occurring is A/(A + B) and of its 
failing is B/(A + B). That is, a probability figure is the ratio of the 
number of favorable events to the total number of events, and it is 
therefore necessary that we be able to enumerate events in order to arrive 
at a probability figure. 

If we draw a card from a pack, the probability of obtaining a spade is }, 
and the probability of drawing a club is also 4, but the probability of 
drawing either a spade or a club is } plus }, or 4. If we roll a die, the 
probability of obtaining either a 4 or a 5 is § plus }, or j. These two 
situations illustrate the addition theorem of probability: the probability 
that either one event or another event will happen is the sum of the proba- 
bilities of their occurrences as single events. (The events must be mutually 
exclusive; i.e., if one occurs, the other cannot.) 

If we roll a pair of dice, the probability of a 2 on the first and a 5 on the 
second is ğ times $, or зң. If we toss 2 coins, the probability that the first 
will land a head and the second a head is 1 times 3, or 4, which is, of course, 
the probability that both will land as heads. Notice that the result 
obtained with the second die or coin is independent of the outcome of the 
first die or coin. These two examples illustrate the multiplication theorem: 
the probability of two (or more) independent events' occurring simul- 
taneously or in succession (one and the other) is the product of their 
separate probabilities. 

As just indicated, if we toss 2 coins, the probability that the first will 
land a head and also the second a head will be 4 times 1, or 1, which is the 
probability that both will fall as heads. The probability that the first will 
land a head and the second a tail will also be 1 times 1, or 1. But 1 head and 
1 tail can be obtained in a manner mutually exclusive to the above; i.e., 
the first can land as a tail and the second as a head, and this combination 
or event has a probability of 1, whence the probability of obtaining 1 head 
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and 1 tail will be 4 plus 4, or 3. This same result can be arrived at by 
listing all the possible combinations and taking the ratio of the number of 
favorable to the total number of possible combinations. The possible 
combinations are HH, HT, TH, TT, from which we see that 2 out of the 
4 possible events are favorable for the occurrence of 1 head and 1 tail. 
We also note that 1 out of 4 is favorable to 2 heads. 

Suppose we were to toss 3 coins; we would have the following possible 
combinations: 


Goin «MP TIR P HIT TRITT 
/ hae qn 
Conse Hh Wit 3h НУ Te ae 


The total number of possible “events” is 8, 1 of which is favorable to 3 
heads, 3 to 2 heads, 3 to 1 head, and 1 to no heads, thus giving the respec- 
tive probabilities of 4, 2, f, and z. If we were to toss 4 coins, we would 
have the following probabilities: 


4 heads 16 1 head 1 
3 heads 16 0 head 16 
2 heads 1% 


The student should satisfy himself that these are the correct figures by 
writing down all the combinations possible and counting those favorable 
to any particular number of heads. 


BINOMIAL DISTRIBUTION 


The process of determining possible combinations becomes quite 
laborious for, say, 10 coins, but the several probabilities can be obtained 
by the coefficients in the expansion of the binomial (a + b)”. Thus for 
n =2 (se., 2 coins) we have a? + 2ab + b, or 1, 2, 1; for n = 3, 
а + 3a?b + 3ab? + b3, or 1, 3, 3, 1; for n = 4 the coefficients are 1, 4, 
6, 4, 1. In each case the sum of the coefficients, 2”, will be the total 
possible combinations, and the coefficients taken as ratios with the 
common denominator, 2”, will represent the probabilities for n, n — l, 
n—2,:::,0 heads. 

The student may recall that the general expansion of (a + b)” is 


n n n(n = 1) n2 n(n — Dn —2) spo у... 
a” + па b ig m b + TE 


This expansion will contain (л + 1) terms and will terminate in b". For 
п = 10, we have the following coefficients: 1, 10, 45, 120, 210, 252, 210, 
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120, 45, 10, 1, which sum to 1024, or 2 to the tenth power. Thus the 
probability that all 10 coins will fall as heads is 1/1024; 9 heads, 10/1024; 
etc. If we plot these values as a frequency polygon—these coefficients are 
frequencies in the sense that they represent the expected number of times 
for 10 heads, 9 heads, etc., out of a total of 1024 tosses—we will have a 
bell-shaped graph which will resemble somewhat the normal curve. 

Another and more useful way, for our purpose, of considering the 
binomial expansion is to use p and q, in the place of a and b, with p defined 
as the probability of success on a single element and q as the probability of 
failure, or g = 1 — p. Thus we would have (p + 4)". Suppose n = 2; 
the expression would be p? + 2pq + q*. If p = 3, as in the coin situation, 
this would give (3)? + 2(4)(4) + G}, or 1, 4, and } as the probabilities 
for securing 2 heads, 1 head, and 0 head respectively. Each term is itself 
a probability fraction; the numerators are 1, 2, and 1 as before. For 
n = 10, we would have (1)? or 1/1024, 10(3)*(3) or 10/1024, 45(1)*(3)* or 
45/1024, etc., as the probabilities for obtaining 10 heads, 9 heads, 8 heads, 
etc. 

The chief advantage of using the p and q notation is that we can readily 
see what happens when p is not equal to 4. Consider the expectation when 
we roll a pair of dice with “success” defined as the rolling of “snake eyes." 
We would have (р + q)* = (4 + $) = aly + 206 + $$ as indicating the 
probability of obtaining 2 one-spots, 1 one-spot, and 0 one-spot. If 3 dice 
were rolled, we would have 2 + 30e) + 30816) + 3$ or ats, 3, 
a's, and 114 as the respective probabilities for 3, 2, 1, and 0 one-spots. 
The important thing for the student to note is that these probabilities are 
definitely skewed—not all probability distributions are of the symmetrical 
type. The student can, as a tedious exercise, work out the probabilities 
for 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 dice, and therefrom learn that the shape of the 
distribution changes from marked skewness to less and less skewness as 
the number of dice is increased. It can be easily shown that, if p = $ and 
q = }, the skewness will be in the opposite direction. Another proposition 
which the student can demonstrate to himself is that, for a fixed n, the 
skewness increases as p is taken farther from } in either direction— 
extremely small or extremely large ps (near unity) lead to very marked 
skewness, 

The binomial expansion provides the probabilities of the theoretically 
expected frequencies for given ns, ps, and 45. Such theoretical distribu- 
tions can be described as to central value, variation, skewness, and 
kurtosis. The numerical values for these measures may be obtained by 
direct computation from the distributions built up by the binomial 
expansion, or these measures may be obtained by simple formulas, which 
can be derived by simple algebra, without having the actual distributions 
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available. The formulas are: 


Ш = пр 
о = npq 
dp 
= ——— (skewness 
Yı ард ( ) 
y= Lacs (kurtosis) 
npq 


Since these formulas, which are for theoretical distributions, specify 
parameters (not values based on a sample), Greek instead of Latin letters 
are used as symbols. 

It should be noted that л is the number of elements, not the number of 
cases. The formula for skewness permits several deductions. When 
р = }, q also equals 4, and hence the skewness is zero; the degree of 
skewness for a fixed n depends upon the deviation of p from 4, i.e., the 
smaller or the larger the probability of success for each element, the more 
skewed the distribution. Note also that, since л is in the denominator, the 
larger the number (л) of elements, the smaller the skewness for fixed 
values of p and q. 

The above formulas describe the theoretically expected distribution for 
given ns, ps, and qs. As will be seen later, any empirical distribution 
obtained by tossing 10 coins or rolling 3 dice will yield values which, for 
reasons to be discussed, will only approximate these values, 

It is of interest to consider plotting the binomial distribution as a 
histogram—the height of the successive bars will indicate the several 
expected frequencies, each of which is the numerator for a probability 
fraction. Now, if we work out the expected frequencies for number of 
heads when 20 coins are tossed, and if in drawing the histogram we scale 
the ordinate so as to have the over-all height about the same as that for the 
10-coin situation and also squeeze the base-line scale (ranging from 0 to 
20) into about the same over-all distance as for 10 coins, the vertical bars 
will be narrower, and the resulting picture will look more like a normal 
histogram than that obtained for 10 coins. If we repeat the process with 
n larger and larger, each time scaling our axes to about the same size as 
used for 10 coins and for 20 coins, the several bars of the histograms will 
become narrower and narrower, and with л sufficiently large the bars will 
seem to merge and the contour of the graph will tend to appear indis- 
tinguishable from a normal curve. 

The normal curve is for a continuous variable on the z axis, whereas 
the binomial distribution involves a discrete variable, or point series. For 
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example, it is impossible to have any values between, say, 22 and 23 heads. 
As n is taken larger and larger, and the total base line is kept fixed, the 
obtained values or possible points become more and more closely spaced 
so that the point series approaches, or at least takes on the appearance of, 
continuity. As n approaches infinity, the binomial distribution approaches 
the normal distribution as a limit. 

Approximation of probabilities. The foregoing suggests the possibility 
of using the normal curve as a basis for approximating the probabilities 
obtainable by the binomial expansion. In order to see how this might be 
done we shall consider the binomial distribution for n = 16 for the coin 
tossing situation, as shown in Table 5.1. Suppose we wish to ascertain the 


Table 5.1. Binomial distribution for 16 coins 


Number of Expected Number of Expected 
Heads Frequencies Heads Frequencies 

16 1 7 11,440 
15 16 6 8,008 
14 120 5 4,368 
13 560 4 1,820 
12 1,820 3 560 
11 4,368 2 120 
10 8,008 1 16 
9 11,440 0 1 

8 12,870 
65,536 


probability of getting at least 12 heads. This would be the sum of the 
separate probabilities of tossing 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 heads. These 
probabilities would be the respective “expected frequencies” each divided 
by 65,536; hence the sum of the probabilities would be obtained by 
summing the numerators: 1, 16, 120, 560, and 1820, then dividing this 
sum, 2517, by 65,536. Thus the probability of securing at least 12 heads 
(12 or more) would be 2517/65,536, or a decimal equivalent of .03841 
(to 5 places), 

Now let us attempt to find the same probability by using the normal 
curve approximation. First we note that for the distribution in Table 5.1 
the mean will be np = 16(.5) and the c will be Vnpqg = V'16(.5)(.5) = 2. 
It will help us understand the method of approximation if we superimpose 
on the histogram of the frequencies in Table 5.1 a normal curve having a 
mean of 8 and a o of 2 (see Fig. 5.1). If we regard the area of each bar as 
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62 7.188 x91. 0, 11}12 13 14 15 16 


Fig. 5.1. Normal curve fitted to binomial distribution. 


representing an expected frequency, we see that the sum of the areas for 
the bars based on 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 heads divided by the total area of 
all the bars (— 65,536) will give the probability value of .03841 reported 
previously. To approximate this by the normal curve we need to consider 
the area under the curve for that part of the curve which spans the bars 
with base-line values of 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. Obviously we need the 
area under the curve beyond an X value of 11.5, a value which does not 
make much sense in terms of number of heads but which does make sense 
when it is recalled that we are here treating a point (discrete) variable as 
though it were a continuous variable, normally distributed. Hence we 
have X — и = 11.5 — 8 = 3.5 = т, and а/о = 3.5/2 = 1.75. Turning to 
Table A we find that the proportionate area under a normal curve beyond 
a 2 of 1.75 is .04006. This is our approximation to the exact probability 
value of .03841; the error in this approximation is of the order of .002. 
In general, when л is fairly large the failure to shift .5 (e.g., from 12 to 
11.5 as done here) leads to a negligible error. This shift of .5 is referred 
to as correction for continuity. 

We can, of course, use the normal curve to approximate any of the exact 
probabilities obtainable from Table 5.1 (or from the binomial with n other 
than 16). For example, the exact probability of obtaining 10 or 11 or 12 
heads is (8008 + 4368 + 1820)/65,536, or .21661. The normal curve 
approximation, calculated as the proportionate area under the curve from 
9.5 to 12.5, is .21441. 

It is fortunate for us that for n larger and larger the normal curve 
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approximation becomes better and better since for n large the computation 
of exact probabilities by the binomial method becomes very arduous. 

Notice that, in approximating the probability, we have utilized an area 
under a curve; i.e., we have said that the area between two X values taken 
relative to a total area may be interpreted as a probability figure. This 
is not inconsistent with our original definition of probability involving 
number (frequency) of events favorable relative to a total number of 
events (total frequency). Since, as previously indicated, the total area 
under a frequency curve for a continuous variable (or function) can be 
regarded as the total frequency, and the area for a particular segment can 
be regarded as the frequency with which values (or scores) fall in the given 
segment, it follows that the ratio of the segmental to the total frequency 
may be spoken of as a probability—the probability that a score falls 
between the two X values defining the segment. When we are dealing with 
a distribution of the normal type, the probability associated with a given 
segment is found by converting the two X values, which define an interval, 
into z values and then determining the area from Table A. The obtained 
proportionate area represents the probability expressed as a decimal 
fraction. 

It should be obvious, when we consider the unit normal curve, that we 
can readily specify the proportionate area between any two z values, say 
21 and za, and interpret the proportion as the probability of obtaining 2 
values between the given 21 and 22. By reference to tables more extensive 
than Table A, it can be found that the area between a z of — 1.96 and a z of 
+1.96 is very nearly .95; hence it would be said that .95 represents the 
probability of obtaining z values between these two points. Furthermore, 
it can be said that .05 represents the probability that a z, drawn at random 
from a normally distributed supply of zs, will be numerically larger than 
1.96. Similarly it can be said that the probability of drawing a z between 
2.576 is very nearly .99, whereas the probability for a z falling outside 
these limits is. Ol. 

The foregoing interpretation of proportionate areas under the normal 
curve as probabilities is, in a sense, the basis for sometimes calling this 
curve the normal probability curve. It has been noted that for p not equal 
to q, the point binomial leads to skewed probability distributions. For 
continuous functions it is also possible to have distributions, other than 
the normal, which permit probability statements on the basis of pro- 
portionate areas. Later we shall consider the use of three nonnormal 
probability distributions. 


HYPOTHESIS TESTING 


We may now return to a consideration of the blindfold test of the 
claimed ability to distinguish between two cigarette brands. By using the 
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binomial expansion we can readily specify the probability of being correct 
(by chance) n times out of n trials. The answer is simply 1/2"; if there 
were 10 trials the probability of 10 correct choices (by chance guessing—no 
real discriminatory ability) would be 1/1024, or about .001; the proba- 
bility of being correct 16 out of 16 trials would be 1/65,536, or about 
:000015. If our self-proclaimed expert did succeed in 10 of 10 trials we 
would, because of the small probability of 10 successes by chance, concede 
that he really possessed the ability to discriminate between the two 
brands. 

But suppose he was successful on 9 trials of a 10-trial series? We could 
readily specify the probability of 9 successes by chance (it would be 
10/1024) but for reasons which will become apparent later, it is better to 
ascertain the probability of as many as 9 successes in 10 trials (at least 9, 
or 9 or more, successes). This probability will be the probability of 
exactly 9 successes plus the probability of exactly 10 successes, or 
10/1024 + 1/1024 = 11/1024 = about .01, which is sufficiently small that 
we might decide that his performance was based on ability rather than on 
chance. Note that such a record would occur by chance about 1 time in 
100, so we couldn’t be sure that he really had the ability. 

Next, let us suppose that he was correct on 8 of the 10 trials. The 
probability of at least 8 successes occurring on a chance basis would 
be 45/1024 + 10/1024 + 1/1024 = 56/1024 = about .05. Would we now 
conclude that he had the claimed ability? If we did so conclude we 
wouldn’t be as sure of our inference as when there were 9 successes, and 
far less sure than when there were 10 successes. In other words, the smaller 
the probability of attaining an obtained number of successes by chance 
the surer we would be of our conclusion. If he were successful on 7 trials 
(probability = P = .17 for 7 or more successes) we would no doubt 
hesitate before conceding that his performance was based on ability to 
discriminate, since 7 successes can too easily occur on the basis of chance 
alone. 

We are thus led to the question: What level of probability should be 
adopted as a criterion for deciding whether an observed performance is 
based on ability rather than chance? We are not yet ready to attempt an 
answer to this, but it might be remarked here that in choosing a level of 
probability it is necessary to consider the risk of being wrong in concluding 
that the fellow can discriminate vs. the risk of attributing his performance 
to chance when in reality he does have some ability. " i 

Whether a person can discriminate between two brands of cigarettes is a 
simple illustration of the problem of statistical inference, or the testing of 
hypotheses. For purpose of inference we set the hypothesis that our friend 
cannot discriminate between brands. This readily permits us to calculate 
the probability (P) of as many successes by chance as he attains on a series 
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of trials; if P is sufficiently small we reject the hypothesis of no ability, and 
in so doing we are saying that his number of successes is statistically 
significant, that is, nonchance. The level of significance associated with 
rejection of the hypothesis is represented by a probability—if we agree to 
reject the hypothesis only when the probability of chance success is as low 
as .01, we will have adopted the P = .01 level of significance. If we are 
willing to be less sure and require P to be as low as .05 we will be working 
at the .05 level of significance. Whether we adopt the .01 or the .05 level 
is somewhat arbitrary—for this chapter let us quite arbitrarily choose 
P = .01 as our working level of significance. After considering the more 
detailed discussion of this issue later in the chapter, the reader may prefer 
to adopt the .05 or some other level for judging significance. 

The binomial expansion (and normal curve approximation thereto) may 
be used in a wide variety of situations as a means of testing hypotheses. A 
general requisite is that we be able to specify the probability of success (or 
something analogous to success) for a single element (coin, die, trial, etc.). 
In other words, we need to specify p (and q) so as to use (p + q)" or we 
need to calculate the mean and ø in order to utilize the normal curve 
approximation when п is not small. 

Consider the problem of public opinion polling. In polling studies we 
are usually interested in whether or not a population of potential voters is 
split 50-50 on an issue. Accordingly we set the hypothesis that there is a 
50-50 split in the population. This hypothesis is to be accepted or rejected 
on the basis of information yielded by a sample of N persons, who are 
asked to respond “yes” (agree) or “no” (disagree) to a statement of the 
given issue. Suppose for sake of simplicity we take N — 64 and that 42 of 
them give a yes response. Is this result consistent with the hypothesis of a 
50-50 split? 

To answer this we note that so far as the opinion poller is concerned 
there is, by hypothesis, a 50-50 chance that any individual in the sample 
will say yes (this despite the fact that the individual so far as he is concerned 
is not giving a chance response). Thus the probability of a yes response for 
a single individual is 1/2; that is, p = .5 and q = .5 (since q is always 
1 — p). Now our sample of 64 is analogous to a trial toss of 64 coins, so 
we consider the binomial distribution with n = N = 64. The mean = Np 
= 32, and the o = ү Npq = 4. The number of yes responses, 42, deviates 
10 from the mean. (Our normal curve approximation would be slightly 
better if we used 41.5 — 32 — 9,5 as our deviate—correction for con- 
tinuity.) Thus we have z = 10/4 = 2.50. Turning to Table A we find that 
the probability of obtaining this large a deviation in an upward direction 
from 32 is about .006, but in testing our hypothesis of 50—50 split we need 
also to include the probability of obtaining as large a deviation in the 
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opposite direction; hence we double .006 and have P — .012 as the 
probability of as large a deviation irrespective of direction. Since this P is 
very near our arbitrarily (and temporarily) agreed upon P — .01 level 
for judging significance, we reject the hypothesis of an equal split in the 
population being sampled, and this rejection implies that a majority of the 
population would endorse the given statement. 

In passing, it should be noted that had the number of yes responses 
been, say, 35 we would accept the hypothesis of an equal split. But this 
acceptance would not prove the hypothesis since 35 could easily be a 
chance deviation from any of a number of splits, 55-45, 54-46, etc. We 
will have more to say about this later. 

Opinion poll results are usually expressed in percentage form, that is, 
as proportions multiplied by 100. Thus the hypothesis of a 50-50 split 
in the population implies .50 or 50 per cent yeses, and our result of 42 
yeses for a sample of 64 leads to .656 or 65.6 per cent yeses. Accordingly 
it would appear that in testing the significance of the deviation of 42 from 
32 we are also testing the deviation of .656 from .50 (in proportion units) 
or 65.6 from 50 (in percentage units). 

Actually, what we did above was to take 


x 42 — 32 


In converting to proportions we divided both numerator terms by 64 
(or N), and if we also divide the denominator by 64 (or N) we will not 


change the value of а/е. Thus we have 
1 42164:— 32/64 656 — 50 — 2.52 
\/64(.5)(.5)/(64)° 062 


which differs from 2.50 only because of rounding errors. This implies that 
dividing by N somehow preserves the 2/0 nature of the result. The 
numerator, or x, is a deviation, the deviation of an observed sample 
proportion from a hypothetical proportion. We might, therefore, deduce 
that the denominator is a о, but ø of what? 

Let f — number of yeses (frequency of yeses); f can vary from zero to 
N, with u, = Np and о; = VNpq. If we divide every possible f by N we 
have proportions. The mean in proportion units will be u,/N = NpIN, or 
simply p, and by a principle hinted at on page 25 the standard deviation 
in proportion units will be o,/N = VNpqIN = У(рф[М. This last term is 
precisely what we had previously as the denominator, hence as a ø it is the 
standard deviation of a distribution of proportions; we may symbolize 
this as о. 


x 
с 
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In summary, we have np and Mpeg as the mean and o for a chance 
distribution of successes (on n coins or n dice or z trials, etc.). We have 


Np and Урд as the mean and с of a chance distribution of number of yes 


responses for N individuals. We have p and Ура as the mean and с ofa 
chance distribution of proportion of yeses based on samples of N individ- 
uals. In the coin tossing and analogous situations, each toss or trial leads 
to a countable number of successes, and the distribution of the number of 
successes for successive trials follows the binomial. For the polling situ- 
ation, each sample of N cases leads to a calculable proportion of yeses, 
and the distribution of proportions for successive samples (of same size) 
also tends to follow the binomial. Such a distribution is referred to as the 
random (chance) sampling distribution of proportions. 

It is customary to refer to c, as the standard error of a proportion. The 
term “error” is used here because, in effect, we are specifying the varia- 
bility due to chance (sampling) error. Actually, the sampling distribution 
of proportions is a theoretical distribution—we usually have just one 
sample proportion (or a few at most). Statistical theory provides us with 
information concerning the central value, variability, and shape of the 
distribution to be expected if we did have a very large number of sample 
proportions. 

The scheme outlined previously for testing hypotheses is not, of course, 
restricted to the cigarette blindfold test and the polling situation. In the 
first place the p for the binomial need not be 1/2—our setup might involve 
a p of 1/3 (e.g., identifying 1 of 3), nor are we confined to the hypothesis of 
50-50 split when polling (e.g., we might be interested in whether there is a 
2 to 1 split). In the second place, we need not limit ourselves to number of 
successes or number of yeses. The fundamental requirement is that we 
be able to categorize observations (or individuals) into two classes (a 
dichotomy) such as pass or fail, agree or disagree, like or dislike, present or 
absent, cured or not cured, etc. 

When a hypothesis involving a proportion is tested, the general pro- 
cedure is to express the observed proportion, p,,, as a deviation from ру, 
the proportion expected on the basis of a statistical hypothesis, then to 
divide this deviation by 


o, = VPN (5.1) 


This gives a z, sometimes called a critical ratio (CR), which for N not too 
small and p, not too extreme will follow the unit normal curve, the table of 
which permits us to ascertain the probability of a deviation as great as that 
observed. Note that the proviso that p, cannot be extreme follows from 
the fact that the binomial distribution is skewed when p is extreme, say 
when p is greater than .90 or less than .10 (see the formula for skewness on 
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p. 45). Since the skewness is also a function of n, it follows that any rule 
that we might adopt to prevent unjustifiable use of the normal curve 
approximation will be a function of N and p,. In general when both Np, 
and Nq, exceed 5 we can safely use the normal curve; if either product is 
between 5 and 10 we should deduct .5/N from the numerical value of the 
deviation of pa from p,. This is another way of incorporating the correc- 
tion for continuity (p. 47). 

Formula (5.1) for ø, has been written with p, as a value specified by the 
hypothesis to be tested. As such the formula measures the chance vari- 
ation in proportions when the hypothesis is true. Actually, saying, "if 
there is a 50—50 split in opinion,” is the same as saying "if the proportion 
of yeses is .50 in the population.” If we let Ppop stand for population 
proportion then the variation of sample proportions is given by substi- 
tuting Ppop (and q5,,) in (5.1). When we have an obtained proportion, Pop» 
and do not know ppop (usually the case) and have no hypothesis in mind, 
we use р,, as an estimate of Ppop, and 


5, = Урьд (5.2) 


as an approximation of the standard error of an observed proportion. 

At this point the student may be somewhat confused by the use of p, 
first as the probability of, say, success on a single element and then as a 
proportion. Note, however, that if we were told that .30 (a proportion) of 
a given group have brown eyes, we could say that the probability that a 
randomly selected person has brown eyes is .30. Furthermore, when we 
say that the probability of rolling a snake eye is 1/6 or .1667, we mean 
that the proportion of snake eyes for a large number of rolls will tend to be 
.1667. 

Some sampling theory. To facilitate later discussion we shall now 
introduce some notions of sampling theory. We will confine our attention 
to what is known as simple random sampling. The conditions for random 
sampling are that each individual (person, plant, animal, observation, 
etc.) in a defined population (universe, or supply) shall have an equal 
chance of being included in the sample, and that the drawing of one 
individual shall in no way affect the drawing of another (that is, the 
drawings must be independent of each other). The first condition is not 
easily met in practice. The aim is, of course, to obtain a sample which will 
be, within limits of random or chance errors, representative of the 
population from which it is drawn. à 

When dealing with attributes, or the classification of individuals into 
two (or more) categories, for which the proportion in a given category is a 
useful descriptive measure, we can conceive of a population proportion, 
Po», and a proportion, Pos, obtained on a random sample of N cases. Now 
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if we could draw successive samples of N, determine p,, for each sample, 
and then make a distribution of the several p, values, we would expect this 
distribution to follow the normal curve for N not small and Ppop not 
extreme. This follows from our discussion of the binomial distribution 
and normal curve approximation thereto, the only difference being that 
we were then speaking of a chance distribution about some hypothetical 
proportion, p,. If p, happened to equal p,,, we would be dealing with 
precisely the same distribution of sample values. If, for example, the 
hypothesis of a 50—50 split is true we would expect the distribution of 


successive sample proportions to center at .5 and have o, = Мр, М 
; if the population proportion, Ppp» is .5 we would 
expect the successive sample proportions to have a mean of .5 and 


oy = N Pron{noplN = V (SSN. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PROPORTIONS 


The testing of hypotheses need not be confined to a single proportion, 
This is fortunate because in research involving attributes we are more apt 
to have two proportions, and since each is subject to chance (sampling) 
error, it follows that the difference between them will also be subject to 
chance error. To test a hypothesis regarding the difference between two 
proportions it will be necessary that we have information concerning the 
theoretical random (chance) sampling distribution of the differences 
between proportions. We will need to distinguish two different types of 
situations: (1) proportions based on two samples drawn independently 
from two populations and (2) proportions for responses or observations 
obtained under two different conditions on just one sample. For either 
situation we set up a statistical hypothesis known as a null hypothesis. This 
hypothesis, which states that there is no difference between the population 
proportions, will be rejected if the obtained difference reaches some 
prescribed level of significance but will be accepted otherwise. Stated 
differently, if the observed difference could readily arise on a chance basis 
we accept the null hypothesis; if the probability of its occurrence by chance 
is small we reject the null hypothesis. Note that our statistical hypothesis 
of no difference may be, and often is, diametrically opposed to the research 
hypothesis being checked by the data. That is, on the basis of theory or 
prior observations we may expect a difference, yet for statistical reasons 
we set the null hypothesis. If the obtained difference is statistically signifi- 
cant in the expected direction we regard the data as tending to support 
the research hypothesis. 

Nonindependent proportions. We shall consider first the situation in 
which the two proportions being compared are not based on independent 
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groups but on just one group (or on two related groups). Suppose we are 
interested in whether a movie leads to a change of opinion, i.e., to an 
increase in the proportion favorable to some issue. We select a random 
sample from some defined population, get a yes (favorable) or no (unfavor- 
able) response from each individual, show them the movie, then again get 
a yes or no response from each. Our next step is that of tabulation and, 
since we are concerned with possible changes in opinion, we will need to 
arrange our tabulation so as to show how many changed from no to yes, 
how many from yes to no, and how many “stood pat.” This can be done 
by placing tally marks in a 2 by 2, or fourfold, table such as that depicted 
in Table 5.2. For an individual who gave a yes response the first time and 


Table 5.2. Tabulation plan for handling proportions based on 
the same individuals 


Frequencies Proportions 
2nd 2nd 
No Yes 
Yes A B A+B 
Ist 
No G D C+D 


A+C B+D N 


a yes response the second time, a tally would go in the upper right-hand 
cell; for a yes at first followed by a no, a tally would go in the upper left 
quadrant; and so on. Let A, B, C, and D represent the respective fre- 
quencies for yes-no, yes-yes, no-no, and no-yes responses. Then A + Bis 
the total number of yeses at first and B + D is the total number of yeses 
the second time. If each of these totals is divided by N, we will haye the 
proportions of yeses, p, and ps, respectively, for the first (or pre-) and the 
second (or post-) set of responses. (Note: the right-hand part of Table 
5.2 is obtained by dividing the 8 frequencies in the left-hand part by N.) 

Before proceeding to develop a scheme for testing the statistical signifi- 
cance of the difference between the proportions, p, and ps, let us note 
that p, and р, can differ only in case the frequency A differs from the 
frequency D, since p, = (4 + B)/N and рь = (B + D)/N have В in 
common. Our null hypothesis is that the movie produces no change, i.e., 
that if the movie could be shown to the entire defined population, the 
proportion of yeses before and after would be exactly the same. This does 
not mean that an individual cannot change, but it does mean that the 
number of changes from yes to no balances off the number of changes from 
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no to yes. Thus we come to the proposition that on the basis of the null 
hypothesis we would expect those individuals who gave a changed response 
to split 50-50 as to direction of change. Stated differently, we would 
expect 1 of the A + D individuals (the changers) to change from yes to 
no and 4 of them to change from no to yes. 

Since this is precisely analogous to tossing A + D coins, we would 
expect that when A + D persons change, the chance distribution of no to 
yes changes would follow, under null hypothesis conditions, the binomial 
distribution with mean of (A + D)/2 and с = V(A + D)(.5)(.5); that is, 
with n = A + D and p = 1. Note that for A + D fixed the number of 
yes to no changes is complementary to the number of no to yes changes, 
just as when coins are tossed the number of tails is complementary to the 
number of heads—we need not count both. Thus a test of the significance 
of the deviation of either D or A from (A + D)/2 tells us whether D differs 
significantly from A. 

For 4 + D small, say 10 or less, we may use the actual binomial 
expansion to evaluate the change, but for A + D large we will need to 
resort to the normal curve approximation. The latter is readily accom- 
plished by expressing D as a deviation from (A + D)/2 and dividing by c, 
or by V(A + D)(.5)(.5), which gives a critical ratio, 


r D—(A+D)i2 .5D—.54 D—A 


o (AX 000905) SJAFD JA+D 


as a value with which to enter Table A to find the probability of as large 
a deviation as that obtained. If this z is 2.58 (or larger) the P = .01 level 
of significance will have been reached (we are here dealing with the proba- 
bility of as large a deviation irrespective of direction). When A + D is not 
large, say 11 to 20, our approximation will be appreciably improved by 
deducting 1 from the absolute value of D — A; this is the correction for 
continuity again. 

If we wished to carry our computations through on the basis of propor- 
tions, we could express D as a proportion of A + D (similar to what we 
did on p. 51) but, as we shall see, it is more appropriate to introduce the 
sample size, N, into the picture. Dividing both numerator and denomi- 
nator of (5.3) by N will not change the value of the fraction, that is, 


(5.3) 


„= DIN=AIN 
„ үа + DN 
If we let a = AJN and d = D/, this may be written as 


z d—a 
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This form for 2/0 will make more sense if we again consider Table 5.2, 
particularly the right-hand. part. Note that since a + b = p, and b + d 
= ps, it follows that d — a = р — p, and accordingly a test of the signifi- 
cance of D as a deviation from (A + D)/2 is also a test of the significance 
of the difference between the proportions of yeses obtained on the two 
occasions. 

To incorporate the correction for continuity, deduct 1/N from the 
absolute value of d — a. 

The denominator of the right-hand side of (5.4) must be a standard 
deviation. Of what? Actually it is the standard deviation of the theoretical 
sampling distribution of differences between proportions, each difference 
being based on one sample of size N. Such a standard deviation, as we 
have noted previously, is referred to as a standard error. Thus we have 


op, = Va + aN 6.5) 
as the standard error of the difference between correlated proportions. 
The subscript r has been added to indicate that this formula holds for 
related or correlated proportions. The relationship, or correlation, con- 
cept needs a brief word of explanation. If, by chance sampling, p, were 
lower than the population value, we would expect p, also to be somewhat 
low; if p, were by chance high, we would expect p; to be somewhat high; 
if p, were near the population value (near average), we would expect p; to 
be near average. This varying together is referred to as a co-relationship or 
correlation, Stated differently, we would not expect the two proportions 
to vary independently of each other for successive samples. 

The proportions need not be based on the same individuals to be 
correlated. For example, if we were interested in sex differences in opinion 
We might randomly choose families and then ascertain the proportion of 
yeses among the husbands and also among the wives; for successive 
samplings the two proportions might be correlated because of a possible 
tendency for husbands and wives to agree on the given issue. As a second 
example, consider the setup involving the pairing of individuals for the 
purpose of having comparable experimental and control groups. The fact 
of pairing signifies that the two groups have not been drawn independently 
in the sampling sense; hence there might be a tendency for the proportions 
based on the two groups to be more or less alike. (About pairing we will 
have more to say in Chapter 6.) 

Another instance for which formulas (5.3), (5.4), and (5.5) are applicable 
is the problem of judging the significance of the difference between pro- 
portions of yeses for two different questions asked of the same sample of N 
cases. Since the responses to the two questions might tend to vary together 
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there could be a correlation between the proportions on successive 
samplings. 

In each of the foregoing situations we have pairs of responses, and our 
tabulation must follow the scheme set forth in Table 5.2; i.e., our 
tabulation will lead to the frequency of yes-no, yes-yes, no-no, and no-yes 
responses. 

Formulas (5.3), (5.4), and (5.5) are usable in other situations. When 
judging whether or not two test items differ significantly in difficulty we 
ordinarily have pass- fail data for both items on the same sample of N cases. 
Our tabulation leads to the frequencies for pass-fail, pass-pass, fail-fail, 
and fail-pass. The kind of response is irrelevant—it need only be such that 
a dichotomy is involved for each item or question. 

These formulas may be safely used for any size sample provided А + D 
is 10 or more (and the correction for continuity is included when A + D is 
10 to 20). If A + D is less than 10, the binomial expansion provides an 
easily computed test of significance leading to an exact probability for as 
great a difference between the proportions as that observed. The P 
so obtained needs to be doubled to get the probability for as great a differ- 
ence irrespective of direction; otherwise it is the probability for as 
large a difference in one direction only. About this we shall have 
more to say later under the heading, “One-tailed vs. two-tailed tests,” 
pp. 64-65. 

Independent proportions. It is not easy to build up a general formula 
for evaluating the difference between two proportions based on two 
independent samples. We can, however, learn something about formula 
construction and, incidentally, illustrate a general statistical theorem by 
considering a special case involving differences between independent 
proportions. 

We have already seen how the binomial expansion, (р + 4)", can be 
used as a basis for ascertaining theoretical, or expected, frequencies for 
various possible outcomes (events). Let us now see whether we can set up 
expected frequencies for the joint occurrence of events. Suppose persons 
J and K decide to while away some time at coin tossing. Each uses n = 5 
coins, for which the binomial yields expected frequencies of 1, 5, 10, 10, 
5, 1 for 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 0 heads, with mean = np = 2.5 and o? = npq = 4. 
But instead of making just 32 tosses, each makes 1024 tosses, for which 
the expected frequencies would be 32 times the 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1, or 32, 
160, 320, 320, 160, 32. 

J and K decide to make simultaneous tosses in order to learn something 
about joint outcomes, that is, to see how often both get 5 heads or how 
often J gets 4 heads while К gets 3 heads, and so on. Now a little thought 
will indicate that the total number of possible joint outcomes will be 6 
times 6, or 36. To keep a record of their results, J and K would be wise to 
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lay out a 6 by 6 table with 0 to 5 (heads) along the bottom and also along 
the left-hand side. When а particular combination occurs, say, 2 heads by 
J and 4 by K, a tally mark is entered in the cell to the right of 2 and above 
4 (enter with J’s along the ordinate and K’s along the abscissa). 

Can we anticipate the frequencies in the 36 cells of the table? This we 
cannot do, but we can specify the theoretically expected frequencies in 
either of two ways. The first method involves use of the multiplication 
theorem of probability. The probability of J obtaining 5 heads is 1/32; 
the probability of K obtaining 5 heads is also 1/32. The product of these 
two is 1/1024, which permits us to enter a 1 in the upper-right cell as the 
expected number of times (out of 1024 simultaneous tosses) that each gets 
5 heads. The probability of the joint outcome, J 2 heads and K 4 heads, is 
10/32 times 5/32, or 50/1024, which permits us to enter 50 as the expected 
frequency in the cell defined by 2 along the left and 4 along the bottom. 


Table 5.3. Expected frequencies for joint outcomes when J and K 
each make 1024 simultaneous tosses of 5 coins 


Ex 32 160 320 320 160 32 E; 
SH 1 5 10 10 5 1 32 
4H 5 25 50 50 25 5 160 
J 3H 10 50 100 100 50 10 320 
2H 10 50 100 100 50 10 320 
1H 5 25 50 50 25 5 160 
0H 1 S 10 10 5 1 32 
OH 1H 2H 3H 4H SH 1024 

K 


Each of the other 34 cells can be similarly filled in by the multiplication 
theorem. The second method is simpler. For the 32 times we expect J to 
get 5 heads, we would expect K’s results to follow the binomial, hence we 
can immediately write down 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1 in the top row of the 6 by 6 
table. For the 160 times we expect J to obtain 4 heads we would again 
expect K’s outcomes to follow the binomial but, since 160 is five times 32, 
we would need to multiply the 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1 by 5, giving 5, 25, 50, 50, 
25, 5 as entries in the second row in the 6 by 6 table. By exactly the same 
line of reasoning the other rows can easily be filled in, with results as 
shown in Table 5.3. 

When a particular cell frequency in Table 5.3 is divided by 1024 we have 
a probability for a joint occurrence. Another way of interpreting a 
particular cell frequency is to regard it as a mean value in the sense that 
if J and K performed a very, very large number of series of 1024 tosses we 
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would expect the average of the obtained frequencies for that cell to 
correspond to the given theoretically expected frequency. That is, any 
expected frequency is to be regarded as the mean over an infinitely large 
number of trials. 

But we built up Table 5.3 for the ultimate purpose of saying something 
about the difference between independent proportions. Suppose J and K 
decide to make two additional tabulations for each pair of simultaneous 
tosses: the sum of their separate outcomes, that is, the number of heads 
for all 10 coins; and also the difference in number of heads, expressed 
arbitrarily as J’s count minus K’s count. Thus for tabulating the sum of 
their results they would need "intervals" 10H, 9H, H, OH, whereas 
for the difference they would need +5, T4. 0 —4, —5. Again, let 
us attempt to determine the expected results. 

It is easy to write down the expected frequencies for the various out- 
comes as sums—these would simply come from the binomial (p + q)". 
We can, however, write them from Table 5.3. A sum of 10 (heads) can 
occur only when both J and K obtain 5 heads, for which the expectation 
is 1 out of 1024. A sum of 9 can occur either when J gets 5 and K gets 4 
or when J gets 4 and K gets 5. Since the expectation for each of these is 
5, the expectation for 9 as a sum becomes 10. A sum of 8 results from 5 
and 3, 4 and 4, or 3 and 5 for J and K respectively, and these joint out- 
comes have expectations of 10, 25, and 10, which add to 45. Note now 
that diagonal adding, upper-left to lower-right in Table 5.3, will lead to 
1, 10, 45, 120, 210, 252, 210, 120, 45, 10, 1 as expected frequencies for 
the possible outcomes when J and K sum the results for each of their 
simultaneous tosses. 

As to the difference in “scores,” when J gets 5 heads and К none we 
have a difference of +5 for which the expectation is 1 (out of 1024). A 
difference of +4 can arise when J gets 5 and К gets 1 or when J gets 4 and 
K gets none; summing the two expectations, 5 + 5 = 10 as the expected 
number of times for a difference of +4. A difference of +3 can occur in 
three ways with expectations of 10, 25, and 10, which add to 45 as the 
expected frequency for a différence of +3. Note that we are again 
summing diagonally in Table 5.3, this time from lower-left to upper-right. 

The results both for sums and for differences, given in Table 5.4, are 
worth scrutinization. The two distributions are identical except for their 
location parameters, the mean being 5 for one and 0 for the other. 
Obviously, the variances are equal. The fact that the differences have a 
mean of 0 might have been anticipated, since every time J and K toss their 
5 coins, each is, in effect, making a trial—a trial which represents a sample. 
But each is sampling from the same universe, the universe of events when 
5 coins are tossed. (It is presumed that the coins are unbiased.) J and K’s 
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“universes” have the same mean (пр = 2.5); hence in the long run it 
would be expected that chance will operate in such a way that the average 
of obtained differences will be zero. 

Chance wil! also operate to produce variability in the differences, the 
standard deviation of which can be specified. We have seen that the vari- 
ance of the difference is equal to the variance of the sum. The variance of 
the sum is nothing more than the variance of the distribution of heads when 
10 coins are tossed an infinite number of times, hence the variance of the 
difference is also simply npg = 10(.5)(.5). Note that 10(.5)(.5) = 5(.5)(.5) 
+ 5(.5)(.5). In general, when n, = n; + n; we can say that the variance of 
the sum will be the sum of the separate variances, i.e., mpg = "рд + "pq. 


Table 5.4. Expected frequencies (EH for sums (/) and differences (D;) 
for 1024 simultaneous tosses of two sets of 5 coins, and differences in 
proportions (D/) 


Differences 
Sums For heads For proportions 
Y, E, D, E, D, E, 
10 1 +5 1 +1.0 1 
9 10 4 10 8 10 
8 45 3 45 6 45 
7 120 2 120 4 120 
6 210 1 210 2 210 
5 252 0 252 0 252 
4 210 eii 210 =? 210 
3 120 =2 120 Ed 120 
2 45 =2 45 0 45 
1 10 -4 10 c 10 
0 1 =o 1 —1.0 1 


At this point, it should be obvious to the student that the variance of the 
sum of heads obtained on an infinite number of simultaneous tosses for 
any values of n; and л, not necessarily equal, will be given by summing the 
separate variances. It is not obvious that this also holds generally for the 
variance of the differences. Later we will have an algebraic proof, showing 
that the variance of a sum (or difference) is always equal to the sum of the 
separate variances when the events (scores) being summed are independent. 

In Table 5.4 we have a chance expected, or random, sampling distribu- 
tion of differences in number of heads, with и = 0 and o = V 10(.5)(.5). 
Suppose that J and K changed their “scoring” system from number of 
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heads per toss to the proportion of heads per toss by simply dividing the 
former by n = 5. Thus, they would have a scale running as .0, .2, .4, .6, .8, 
1.0 along the ordinate and abscissa of Table 5.3. The differences between 
these proportions as scores would run +1.0, +.8, +.6, TA, +.2, . 0, —.2, 
—.4, —.6, —.8, —1.0, as shown in the not yet discussed right-hand part of 
Table 5.4. Note that in changing the scale from number of heads per toss 
to proportion of heads per toss, both J and K divided the former by 
n=5, Note further that the scale for differences in proportions (D;) in 
Table 5.4 can be obtained by dividing the D, scale values (center of the 
table) by n = 5. This change of scale leaves и = 0 unchanged; however, 
the standard deviation is changed: ор, = %0р,. More generally, if J 
and К each toss n coins (or roll л dice) an infinite number of times, the 
variance of the random sampling distribution of the differences, in 
proportion units, for their simultaneous tosses (or rolls) will be given by 
oy, = . — + (пра + пра) = 244.74 

n n n 


= 


The foregoing rather lengthy development shows one way of arriving at 
a formula for the variance of the sampling distribution of the differences 
between independent proportions under the specified conditions, but these 
conditions (n; = n, = n, and known p) are seldom, if ever, encountered in 
research work. In practice we will have two proportions, p, and рз, based 
on N, and М, cases. Both р, and p, will be subject to sampling variation, 
hence their difference will also be influenced by sampling error. We will 
not know the two population proportions necessary for specifying exactly 
the standard errors for p, and p, and for their difference. We must, 
therefore, resort to estimation. For this purpose we will assume the null 
hypothesis to be true; if true, the proportions for the populations will be 
the same. The best available estimate for this unknown common popula- 
tion proportion will be obtained by pooling the two samples, i.e., by 
taking pe, the proportion for the two samples combined, as the estimate. 
Then with q, = 1 — p,, we take the following as our estimate of the 
standard error of the difference between two independent proportions: 


Sp, =| Pode 4. Peds pH + INS (5.6) 
t № 

The value of p, is readily obtained by combining the two frequencies of 

yeses (or whatever the given category is) and dividing by N, = М, + М», 

and as usual % = 1 — p,. An observed difference divided by Sp „ Will 

give a 2 interpretable as a unit normal curve deviate provided the "Ns are 

not too small and p, is not too extreme. The rule-of-thumb is that p, or qe 
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(whichever is smaller) times М, or N, (whichever is smaller) shall exceed 
5. When this product is between 5 and 10, a correction for continuity 
should be incorporated, This may be done by reducing the numerical 


(absolute) value of the difference, p, — ps, by the quantity da + x) 
1 LI 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Before going further we should stop long enough to delineate the general 
problem of hypothesis testing, discuss the question of one-tailed vs. two- 
tailed tests, and consider the problem of what level of significance to adopt. 

Which hypothesis? In general, successive samplings will yield a 
sampling distribution of frequencies or of proportions or of differences 
between statistical measures or certain ratios (such as 2 or other ratios, to 
be discussed later). Hypotheses, whether statistical or research, are usually 
concerned either with differences or with deviations. By research hypoth- 
esis we mean the hypothesis set up on the basis of theory or prior observa- 
tion or on logical grounds. Such a hypothesis usually involves a prediction 
regarding the outcome of an experiment. By statistical hypothesis we 
usually mean a null hypothesis set up for the purpose of evaluating the 
research hypothesis. 

When we are considering possible differences the null hypothesis, 
frequently symbolized as Hp, is pitted against an alternate hypothesis, Hy. 
Now H, specifies that, for example, Руа) = ple) or that two population 
values do not differ, whereas H, might specify that Ppop) > Гроса) OF that 
Poon) < Propia) OF that Pront 9 Posta)" Which of these alternatives is 
appropriate depends on the research hypothesis to be tested by experiment 
or what question is to be answered by experiment. An experiment is 
carried out which yields sample values, p, and ps, and the difference 
between p, and p, is used to test Ho against H,; that is, on the basis 
of the obtained difference we are to make a decision as to whether Hy or 
H, is true. 

If H, is true we can specify the probability of obtaining by chance a 
difference as great as p, — pa OF as great as p, — p, OF as great as the 
numerical (irrespective of sign) difference, p, — Ps: Let « represent a 
chosen level of significance—any level such as Р = lo or Р = .05 or 
P = Ol or P = .001. We reject Ho, the null hypothesis, if the probability 
of the obtained result is as small as the chosen ж, and this rejection implies 
the acceptance of H,. If x is not reached we accept Ho, but this acceptance 
merely says that Hg could be true—any of a whole series of differences 
near zero could also be true. This acceptance-rejection business involves 
risks, to be discussed under “Choice of level of significance." 
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One-tailed ys. two-tailed tests. The three possible alternatives listed 
previously for М, have to do with hypotheses admissible on the basis of 
either the research hypothesis or the question for which we seek an answer 
by way of an experiment. In general, if H, states that ру does not equal 
Роза)» ® two-tailed test is in order; if H, specifies which population value 
is the larger, a one-tailed test is used. The issue as to whether we should 
use a one-tailed test or a two-tailed test depends on whether the scientific 
hypothesis being tested (or at times the practical decision to be made) 
demands that we be concerned with chance deviations in just one direction 
or in both directions. For situations in which we wonder whether a 
performance is better than chance, as in blindfold cigarette discrimination, 
we are concerned only with results in one direction, since any performance 
in which the subject is successful on less than .50 of the trials leads us, 
without further statistical ado, to accept the hypothesis that he cannot 
discriminate better than chance, Thus a one-tailed test is appropriate. 
But for situations in which we wish to decide whether a population is split 
50-50 on some question, we need to consider chance sampling deviations 
in both directions; hence we should use a two-tailed test. 

Next consider the problem of testing the significance of the difference 
between two proportions. If, for example, we have the proportion of yeses 
to some question for a sample of Republicans and for a sample of Demo- 
crats as a basis for deciding whether Republicans and Democrats differ 
on the given issue, we would need to use a two-tailed test—we reject the 
hypothesis of no difference in case the obtained difference, irrespective of 
direction, has a probability of occurrence which is as small as х, the chosen 
level of significance. A one-tailed test would be utilized for judging 
Significance in an experiment in which, for example, we were trying a new 
drug to see if it is better as a preventative than some commonly used drug. 
The decision to adopt the new drug is made only if the new drug leads to a 
greater proportion of immunities—results in only one direction are crucial 
to the decision to change drugs. But if we were trying out two drugs with 
the idea of adopting the one which is most promising we would use a two- 
tailed test since significance in either direction is the basis for decision. 

It is sometimes argued that whenever the outcome of an experiment is 
predicted on the basis of theory or previous observation, a one-tailed test 
is appropriate since some benefit should accrue to the researcher who has 
predicted the direction of the results as opposed to the investigator who, 
though obtaining similar results, has not predicted the outcome. The 
benefit comes about in that the z for, say, the P = .01 level of significance 
need reach only 2.33 for a one-tailed as compared with 2.58 for a two- 
tailed test. For the Р = .05 level the respective values are 1.64 and 1.96. 
In other words a difference, to be significant, does not have to be as large 
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for a one-tailed as for a two-tailed test. Since the situation involving 
prediction is equivalent to taking М, as the hypothesis that the difference 
between two population values is in a specified direction, it is not only 
defensible to use a one-tailed test but actually better in the sense that if 
there is a real difference in the predicted direction it will be more apt to be 
detected by a one-tailed than by a two-tailed test. However, a few words 
of caution are in order, 

First, the prediction should be made prior to the collection of data, that 
is, independently of the data to be used in testing the hypothesis, Second, 
we must be on guard against habit—instances can be cited where an 
investigator after making a series of one-tailed tests failed to shift to a 
two-tailed test when he should have, Third, in case the results are signifi- 
cant in the direction opposite to the prediction, the investigator must, in 
effect, have a red face because the outcome is not consistent with either of 
the admissible hypotheses: no difference (as set forth by the null hypoth- 
esis) or a difference in the predicted direction (as set forth by the research 
hypothesis being tested), It is one thing to have results which simply fail 
to support a hypothesis, and quite a different thing to have an outcome 
which is diametrically opposed to the hypothesis. 

Choice of level of significance. How large should s be before the 
investigator claims significance? Asked differently, How does he choose 
a, the value of P to be required for judging significance? There is no one 
answer to this question. For a long time psychologists insisted on a = of 
3.00 (equivalent to P = .003 level for two-tailed test) as a rule-of-thumb 
value for judging significance. There might be occasions when one would 
desire the assurance represented by а P of .003, but it should be noted that 
the acceptance of the null hypothesis whenever 2 does not reach 3.00 may 
lead too frequently to another type of erroneous conclusion, To under- 
stand this, we must consider what it means when an observed difference 
does not lead to the rejection of the null hypothesis, Acceptance of the 
null hypothesis does not prove that no difference exists, For example, а 
difference of 1 per cent, in number of yeses for two samples, which yields 
à s of .8 does not prove that there is no difference in the two universe 
values—it merely indicates that the real difference could easily be zero. 
However, the obtained difference of 1 could be a chance departure from a 
real difference of .5 or 1.2 or 1.8 or any of a whole series of values near 1. 
In other words, the null hypothesis is one which can be rejected but can 
never be proved; therefore to accept it too often because we insist on a 
high level of significance for rejection means that we are apt to overlook 
real differences. This, plus the fact that we do not ordinarily need the 
assurance represented by a significance level of 003, would suggest that à 
2 of 3.00 is too high. 
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At the other extreme, a few are willing to accept as significant a differ- 
ence which is 1.5 times its standard error. Since P = .13 (two-tailed) for a 
z of 1.5, it is readily seen that such persons would all too frequently have 
their publics believing that chance differences are real. A less lax level, 
which is now generally accepted by psychologists, is represented by a P of 
.05. This also may be a rather low level of significance for announcing 
something as “fact.” Those writers who advocate the .05 level for research 
workers in psychology cite R. A. Fisher, an eminent statistician, as their 
authority, but they fail to point out that Fisher's applications were to 
experimental situations in agriculture and biology where there is far better 
control of sampling than is ordinarily the case in psychology. 

If the findings of a study are to be used as the basis either for theory and 
further hypotheses or for social action, it does not seem unreasonable to 
require a higher level of significance than the .05 level. The answer as to 
what level, in terms of probability, should be adopted in order to call a 
finding statistically significant is not uninvolved. There is the balancing 
of risks: that of accepting the null hypothesis when to do so may mean the 
overlooking of a real difference against that of rejecting the null hypothesis 
which may lead to the acceptance of a chance difference as real. There is 
the question of the likelihood of independent verification, and, finally, 
there is the whim of personal preference: some individuals are more eager 
than others to announce a "significant" finding; others are more cautious. 
It follows that no hard and fast rule can be given; a finding may be inter- 
preted in terms of the probability of its occurrence by chance and then it 
may be noted whether the P is near the significance level adopted prior 
to the experiment because it seemed appropriate when all factors were 
weighed. 

The reader will have noted from the foregoing that the testing of 
hypotheses involves the possibility of two types of erroneous conclusions. 
These are usually referred to as type I and type II errors, which we shall 
now more specifically define. Consider again the null hypothesis that no 
difference exists between two population values. If we reject this hypoth- 
esis when in fact it is true, we will have committed a type I error. If we 
accept the hypothesis when in fact it is false, we will have made a type II 
error. Possible outcomes of our conclusion are shown in Table 5.5. 

The factors in choosing a level of significance might be further clarified 
by a somewhat different approach. Notice that when we adopt P — « 
as our level of significance we are definitely specifying the probability of. 
committing a type I error; it is simply ж. By taking æ smaller and smaller 
we can reduce the risk of making a type I error. But what happens to the 
probability of making a type II error as we thus reduce the risk of a type I 
error? Before answering this, we need to show how for a given ж one can 
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Table 5.5. Correct and incorrect statistical conclusions 


True Situation 
No difference Real difference 
Real difference Type I error (a) Correct (û) 


Conclusion 
No difference Correct (1 — Type П error (1 — f) 


proceed to calculate the probability of making the type II error, herein 
symbolized by 1 — f with В defined as the probability of correctly 
rejecting the null hypothesis when a true difference exists.“ 

Suppose the aim of a research project is to ascertain whether drugs 4 
and B differ in effectiveness in providing immunity to a disease. The 
drugs are administered to two independently drawn samples from which 
we can derive observed proportions of immunity. Let us presume that the 
proportions and sample sizes are such that the standard error of the 
difference is .02. The exposition will be somewhat simplified if we change 
to percentage units, which is readily accomplished by shifting decimals 
for the proportions and also for the standard error. The latter becomes 2 
in percentage units. Since the decision will be to adopt the better drug, 
we will need a two-tailed test for judging significance. Suppose we adopt 
the .05 level of significance, thus fixing the probability of the type I error 
as a = .05. 

By definition of the type II error, such an error can be committed only 
when the two drugs differ in effectiveness. But we do not, of course, know 
how much they differ—a bit of ignorance which handicaps us in calculating 
the probability of a type IL error. We can, however, specify the error for 
any supposed real difference in the effect of the two drugs. 

We illustrate the calculation of В (and 1 — f) by presuming that the 
true difference is 4 percentage points in favor of drug А. That is, pop- 
ulationwise, %% — %B = 4. Now the mechanism for testing the null 
hypothesis is to divide an obtained difference between the sample per- 
centages by the standard error of the difference. With a. two-tailed, .05 
level test, we know that D/op must equal or exceed 1.96. Since op is 
specified as 2, it follows from D/2 = 1.96 that D must equal or exceed 
3.92 in order for us to reject the null hypothesis. Stated differently, under 


* The reader should know that some textboàks use ſj as the symbol for the probability 
of a type IL error. We are here following the notation used by Neyman and Pearson, 
the first to delineate the two types of error. In following this notation, this book finds 
itself in company with several, but not all, texts authored by mathematical statisticians. 
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=3.92 (b) 3.92 


Fig. 5.2. Type II errors. 


the null condition we would have a random sampling distribution of 
differences centering at zero, having a standard deviation of 2, with .025 
of the area to the right of 3.92 and .025 of the area to the left of —3.92. 
Sample differences falling beyond (to the right and to the left of, respec- 
tively) these two points would be in what are termed critical regions for 
rejecting the null hypothesis at the given level of significance. These 
regions are in the tails beyond the base-line points depicted by arrows in 
the two curves centered at 0 in Fig. 5.2. 

Next consider what would be expected to happen when the true differ- 
ence is 4 points in favor of drug A. For convenience we are calling this a 
positive difference (B's percentage subtracted from 4’s). If the true 
difference were 4, the random sampling distribution of differences would 
center at 4, with standard deviation = øp = 2. How many of these 
differences would one expect to fall in the critical region(s) for rejecting 
the null hypothesis as established by the random sampling distribution 
under the null condition? Stated differently, how many of the differences 
for the curve centered at 4 in Fig. S. 24 would опе expect to fall in the 
region beyond +3.92? Each time a difference falls in this region we 
correctly reject the null hypothesis; each time a difference fails to reach 
+3.92, we falsely accept the null hypothesis. These times, expressed as 
proportions, will yield f and 1 = £, respectively. The calculations are 
easy. The mean for the right-hand curve is 4. So we take (3.92 — 4)/2 
= —.04 as the 2 value of 3.92 in the distribution centered on 4. From the 
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normal curve table we learn that the area from 3.92 to 4 is .02, which when 
added to .50 gives .52 as f, the probability of correctly rejecting the null 
hypothesis. Then 1 — f = .48 gives the relative number of times that 
sample differences, under the condition of a true difference of 4, would 
lead us to accept falsely the null hypothesis. Thus we have a probability 
of .48 of committing the type IL error. The shaded part of the distribution 
centered at 4 represents f, the unshaded part represents the type II error. 

Can we regard .48 as the probability of a type II error? Let us consider 
what ме would expect to happen if the true difference were +6. The 
critical points which determine the regions of rejection remain unchanged. 
We have the same null-hypothesis curve, along with a distribution curve 
centered at 6 (Fig. 5.25). For this curve, the area to the right of +3.92 
represents В. This area is obviously larger than holds for the curve 
centered at 4. Again ме get В by calculating z = (3.92 — 6)/2 = — 1.04. 
From Table A we get the area to the left of a z value of —1.04 as .15, 
which is the probability of a type II error when the true difference is +6. 
The corresponding value of f is .85. By now you should deduce that Û, 
the probability of detecting a difference, varies with the true difference and 
that the probability of committing the type II error is not simply one 
value—it also varies with the magnitude of the true difference. 

Are f and 1 — functions of х, the chosen level of significance? Again, 
consider the drug situation, but this time let us say that our clinical trial 
is to answer the question as to whether new drug A is better than the 
currently used drug B. This calls for a one-tailed test. Again we presume 
а ор = 2 percentage points. 

Figure 5.3 shows a series of sampling distribution curves, all with o = 2, 
but with locations differing according to supposed true, or population, 
differences of 0, 4, and 8. The top part (a) is for * = .10, the middle (b) 
for ж = .05, and the bottom (c) for ж = .01. In each part an ordinate has 
been erected at the difference required for significance at the given о level 
of significance. These required differences spring from the fact that for a 
one-tailed test the z values that cut off .10, .05, and .01 of a normal curve 
are 1.28, 1.64, and 2.33 respectively, and since ø is 2, the respective 
required differences in percentages would be 2.56, 3.28, and 4.66. Sample 
differences falling beyond these values would, of course, be in the critical 
regions for rejecting the null hypothesis at the three respective ж values. 
For example, values beyond 4.66 would be in the critical region when the 
Р = .01 level of significance is adopted. 

From these several sampling distribution curves and with the help of a 
table of the normal curve functions, we can specify the probability of 
committing a type II error for a specified (supposed) true difference. If 
we keep in mind that the probability of a type I error is « (= .10; 05, or 
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(a) « =.10, z = 1.28. D must = 2.56. 


3.28 
(b) a =.05, г = 1.64. D must = 3.28. 


2 4۸ 6 8 10 12 


4.66 
(c) a —.01, z = 2.33. D must = 4.66. 
Fig. 5.3. Type I and type II errors. 


:01), and that we can make a type I error only when the true difference is 
zero, we see that the proportionate areas beyond 2.56, 3.28, and 4.66 for 
the three curves centering at zero represent the probabilities of making a 
type I error for the respective & values. For all sample values in the regions 
to the left of 2.56, 3.28, and 4.66 we would correctly accept the null 
hypothesis when in reality it is true. The probabilities for correct 
acceptance are given by 1 — «, or .90, .95, and .99 respectively. 

Let us now consider the supposition that the true difference is 4. If 4 is 
the true difference, any obtained difference falling in the region to the right 
of 2.56, 3.28, and 4.66 will, for the respective levels of significance, lead to 
the correct decision that a true difference exists. The probabilities for 
these correct inferences are obtained by expressing 2.56, 3.28, and 4.66 as 
deviations from 4 (the supposed true value being considered), taking each 
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deviation relative to the standard error of the difference (= 2), and thus 
obtaining z values of (2.56 — 4)/2 = —.72, (3.28 — 4)/2 = —.36, and 
(4.66 — 4)/2 = .33. Looking these values up in a table of the normal 
curve we get probabilities, fis, for correctly rejecting the null hypothesis, of 
.76, .64, and .37, for the respective specified levels of significance, when 
the true difference is 4 percentage points. Note that all sample values 
falling in the region to the left of 2.56, 3.28, and 4.66 (for the curves 
centering at 4) will lead to the false acceptance of the null hypothesis. The 
probabilities of making type II errors will correspond to the proportionate 
areas, for the curves centering at 4, to the left of these three points (when 
we have the one-tail test as considered here). These probabilities will, of 
course, be given to us by 1 — В. Thus we have .24, .36, and .63 as the 
probabilities of making a type II error, when the true difference is 4 and 
for the .10, .05, and .01 levels of significance. Note that taking « smaller 
and smaller increases the probability of making a type II error. 

For a true difference of 8, we can by a similar line of reasoning obtain 
the probability of correctly rejecting the null hypothesis and the probability 
of falsely accepting the null hypothesis, when using any one of the specified 
values of «. These probabilities will involve the areas, under the curves 
centering at 8, to the right of 2.56, 3.28, and 4.66 (for the fs) and to the left 
of these same points (for the type IL errors). The student can readily verify 
that areas to the right of 2.56, 3.28, and 4.66 are approximately .997, .99, 
and .95 respectively. Subtracting each of these from unity will yield the 
probabilities, .003, .01, and .05, of falsely accepting the null hypothesis or 
committing a type II error when the true difference is 8 and for as of .10, 
.05, and .01. Again, the smaller we take « the larger the probability of 
making a type II error. 

The probabilities given in the last two paragraphs, along with similar 
figures for other supposed true differences, have been assembled in Table 
5.6. A careful study of this table reveals the general rule that the smaller 
the value of « the smaller the probability (H) of correctly rejecting the null 
hypothesis and the larger the probability (1 — f) of committing a type П 
error. Thus when we reduce the probability of making a type I error by 
choosing æ small, we do so at the risk of more often making a type П error. 
Note also that regardless of «, the probability of making a type II error 
decreases as the true differences deviate farther and farther from zero. 
This is another way of saying that the larger the true difference the more 
apt we are to detect it by experiment, and conversely the smaller the 
difference the less likely we are to discover it. 

Does the probability of making a type II error depend on factors other 
than х and the magnitude of the true difference? Let us reconsider the 
a = .05, two-tailed situation illustrated by Fig. 5.2. Suppose that sample 
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Table 5.6. Probability (8) of correctly rejecting the null hypothesis and probability 
(1 — B) of type II error associated with three levels of significance (as of .10, 
.05, .01) when certain true differences are supposed to exist 


B Pus 
0. — 10 05 01 10 .05 .01 
True 
difference 

1 222 13 .03 78 .87 97 
2 39 2 .09 .61 74 :91 
3 59 44 20 41 56 .80 
4 76 .64 37 24 36 .63 
5 .89 79 57 11 21 43 
6 9 91 75 04 09 25 
7 .99 97 .88 .01 .03 12 
8 997 99 95 003 01 .05 
9 2.999 .997 .975 <.001 .003 .025 
10 >.999 >.999 .996 «.001 «.001 .004 


sizes are increased fourfold, i.e., we take 4 times each N instead of the Ns 
(unspecified) that led to 2 as the standard error of the difference. The 
effect of quadrupling the sample sizes will be to halve the standard error 
of the difference. Thus we have cy, = 1, which for a two-tailed, .05 level 
test will lead to plus and minus 1.96(1), or +1.96 on the percentage scale, 
as the points that define the critical regions for rejection. With a true 
difference of +4, the area in the sampling distribution centering at 4, 
with ор = 1, falling beyond +1.96 is found by using z = (1.96 — 4)/1 
= —2.4. This leads to 6 = .979, hence .021 is the probability of a type 
IL error. With a true difference of +6, we have z = (1.96 — 6)/1 
= —4.04, which leads to a Û of near .99997, and .00003 as 1 — p. Thus 
increasing Ns fourfold has decreased the probability of making a type H 
11 48 to . 027 and from .15 to . 00003 for true differences of 4 
and 6. 

That 1 — f is reduced when other true differences exist is seen from an 
examination of Table 5.7. Strictly speaking, Table 5.7 should, since 
based on the two-tailed test, also include values for true differences in the 
Opposite direction. However, the values of B and 1 — В will be sym- 
metrical, i.e., the same for a true difference of, say, —4 as for a true 
difference of 4-4. 

Power of a statistical test. The value of f for any true difference is 
referred to as the power of the statistical test for detecting that true 
difference. When we plot f against supposed true differences (see Fig. 
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Table 5.7. Probability (g) of correctly rejecting the null 

hypothesis and probability (1 — 8) of type II error, two- 

tailed, .05 level test with sample sizes of N and 4N, leading to 
ср of 2 and 1 respectively 


True fi 3 

difference N 4N N 4N 
1 .08 at .92 .83 
2 17 52 .83 48 
3 32 85 .68 AS 
4 52 .979 48 021 
5 АА .999 29 :001 
6 .85 AS 
7 94 .06 
8 .979 .021 
9 .995 .005 

10 .999 .001 


5.4) we have a picture of the power function of the test. Note that power 
increases with the magnitude of the true difference. Note further that the 
power of a one-tailed test is higher than that of a two-tailed test for given 
Ns and same «. Note also that the power of the two-tailed test is much 
increased by quadrupling sample size(s). These curves would be higher 
for ж = .10 and lower for ж = .01. (See Table 5.6 for comparison of 
power, Û, for three levels of significance.) 


1.00 


0 1 2 3 4 na 7 8 eec 
Population differences 


Fig. 5.4. Power curves, ® = .05, op = 2 for N. 
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Since 1 — f gives the probability for a type II error, it follows that any 
increase in power decreases the probability of erroneously accepting the 
null hypothesis. We may increase power and decrease the risk of a type 
II error three different ways: (a) by taking « larger, say .10 instead of 
.05, with consequent increase in risk of the type I error; (5) by using a 
one-tail test, when appropriate, instead of a two-tailed test; (c) by 
increasing sample size(s) and thereby decreasing the standard error. 
Later we will discuss the possibility of sometimes reducing standard errors 
by suitable experimental design. We shall also see that a significance test 
for a difference in location parameters (i.e., central values) is more power- 
ful when based on means instead of on medians, because the means have 
smaller sampling errors for given sample sizes. 

The foregoing delineation concerning the type II error involves a 
seldom mentioned paradox. was defined as the probability of detecting 
an existing difference, or rejecting the null hypothesis when a real differ- 
ence exists. Hence f apparently is the probability of a correct conclusion 
and is usually so designated in tabular forms similar to Table 5.5. Let us 
consider what happens if for the situation involving a two-tailed test, 
о = .05 and op = 2, we suppose that the true difference is only +0.1. 
If so, the sampling distribution curve would center at +0.1, with a propor- 
tionate area of .0281 in the region of rejection to the right of +3.92 and 
an area of .0222 in the region of rejection to the left of —3.92. Thus the 
probability of rejecting the null hypothesis becomes the sum of these two 
areas; i.e., f = .0503, but is this the probability of correctly rejecting the 
null hypothesis in the sense of leading to a correct conclusion (or decision) ? 
The answer is “No,” as can be seen from the fact that .0222 of the times 
we would falsely conclude that the difference is negative, whereas it is 
positive 0.1. The third type of error is less apt to occur when the true 
difference is not small. For instance, if the true difference is +1.0 (or 
one-half the standard error), the f value of .08 has a correct component 
of about. O and a third type error part of about. OI. The probability of 
the type III error is only .002 when the true difference is +2.0, or once the 
standard error. This sort of thing cannot happen in the one-tailed test 
situation simply because one does not consider differences in the opposite 
direction as admissible. A strict adherence to the one-sided hypothesis as 
an alternative to the null hypothesis does not lead to a test of significance 
when the result fails to be in the specified direction. 

The reader may have thought correctly that the two power curves in 
Fig. 5.4 for the two-tailed tests should have included components for 
negative true differences. Such components will be symmetrical to those 
for positive differences and will swing upward as one proceeds leftward 
from zero, or no difference. What the reader may not have surmised is 
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that the usual depiction of the power curve for a one-tailed test includes a 
segment for true values opposite to (not included in) the admissible values 
subsumed under the directional hypothesis as an alternate to the null 
hypothesis. This segment descends as the true values deviate from zero, 
becoming asymptotic to the base line. We have omitted this segment 
because the power to detect a difference in direction opposite to nonnull, 
one-sided admissible values is not relevant for the hypothesis being tested 
by a one-tailed test. 

One further point on the power curves. We have already noted that 
when the true difference is +0.1, the value of f based on the two-tailed 
test is .0503. Note how close this is to .05, the value of a. The one- 
tailed test yields a f of .0559 for a true difference of +0.1. The nearer the 
true difference is to zero, the closer f is to « for both the one- and the 
two-tailed tests. What happens when the true difference is exactly zero? 
TThe answer is not what you would deduce from the curves in Fig. 5.4 or 
from similar curves in other textbooks. By definition, f is the probability 
of detecting a specified true difference; if the true difference is zero, there 
is nothing to detect and therefore f is not definable. It is not .05. Similarly, 
the probability of making the type II error approaches 1 — « as the true 
difference approaches zero, but at exactly zero the probability of a type 
II error is not 1 — «, simply because one cannot falsely accept the null 
hypothesis when no true difference exists. 

Another strategy. Although contemporary mathematical statisticians 
usually consider hypothesis testing in terms of a definite reject-accept 
decision according to whether the chosen level of significance is or is not 
reached, there is another possibility. We might follow the rule of rejecting 
the null hypothesis when P is less than .01 (say), accepting it when P is 
greater than .10, and reserving judgment when P is between .10 and .01. 
This, in effect, introduces a region of indecision, or calls for a postpone- 
ment of decision until the experiment is repeated or more data are 
collected. Another possibility, when a decision is not required for some 
practical reason, is simply to report that a difference is significant at the 
09 or the .04 or the .002 or whatever level is reached, and then let the 
reader evaluate the finding according to his own preferred level of 
significance (which he is apt to do anyway unless he is too naive). у 

There are a couple of other points regarding significance. First, a 
statistically significant difference doesn’t necessarily mean a difference 
either of practical significance or of scientific import. Sometimes a “what 
of it” is not an impertinence. Second, the habit of merely checking to see 
whether a result reaches a chosen level of significance should not lead us to 
overlook the possibility of claiming, when appropriate, that a much higher 
level of significance was attained than the preresearch chosen level. 
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FURTHER NOTE ON JOINT PROBABILITIES 


While indicating a method of attack on the problem of testing the 
difference between independent proportions (p. 59), we learned that 
starting with two symmetrical binomial distributions we can produce a 
table of joint probabilities (Table 5.3). What happens when the binomial 
distributions are skewed, i.e., when p is not equal to 1/2? 

Let us say that (persons) J and K become bored with their coin tossing 
and turn to rolling dice. Each has a pair of dice, and “success” is defined 
as the getting of snake eyes. By the binomial, (р + q)” = (1/6 + 5/6}, 
the probabilities for 2, 1, and 0 snake eyes are 1/36, 10/36, and 25/36, 
respectively. With these in mind we can quickly, by use of the multipli- 
cation theorem, calculate the probabilities for joint outcomes for simul- 
taneous rolls. The results are assembled in Table 5.8, which is analogous 


Table 5.8. Expected frequencies for joint outcomes when J 
and K each roll 2 dice simultaneously 1296 times 


Е, 900 360 36 Е; 
2 25 10 1 36 
1 250 100 10 360 
0 625 250 25 900 

0 1 2 1296 


to Table 5.3. The “scores” on the left and bottom margins аге 2, 1, and 0 
as number of successes (snake eyes). Notice that the marginal (E; and 
E,) values result from a “blowup” of the binomial based on 36 tosses for 
a total of 1296 tosses. Each of the three rows (and columns) contains 
binomial distributions for 36, 360, and 900 rolls. Each cell entry provides 
the numerator for a joint probability figure, all with a common denomin- 
ator of 1296. 

Basically, as was also the case in Table 5.3, J’s separate probabilities 
are the same for any and all of K's possible outcomes. This is as it should 
be since it is difficult to see how J's outcomes can in any way depend on 
K'soutcomes. We have an a priori basis for saying that their outcomes are 
independent. With this in mind, it is interesting that probability theorists 
say that independence holds when it can be shown that the conditional 
probability (the probability of event E, given that event F has occurred) is 
the same as the probability that event E will occur irrespective of event F. 
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Later іп the text we will encounter a situation in which events are not in- 
dependent, hence the conditional probabilities will not be the same as 
marginal (unconditional) probabilities. 

Next, we proceed to utilize Table 5.8 to establish the chance distribution 
for sum “scores” and for difference “scores” for simultaneous rolls. The 
sum values, obviously, can range from 0 to 4 successes, while the differ- 
ence scores (J’s minus K’s) will range from —2 through 0 to +2. Again, 
as happened when we used Table 5.3 to generate Table 5.4, we can sum 
the joint expectancies in Table 5.8 diagonally from upper-left to lower- 
right to get expected frequencies for the sum scores, and from lower-left 
to upper-right to get the expectancies for the difference scores. The results 
are set forth in Table 5.9. Unlike those in Table 5.4, the two E, columns 


Table 5.9. Expected frequencies for sums (2) and 
differences (D) in number of snake eyes for 1296 simul- 
taneous rolls of 2 pairs of dice 


Sums Differences 

= E, D E, 
4 1 2 25 
3 20 1 260 
2 150 0 726 
1 500 =l 260 
0 625 =2 25 

1296 1296 


are not identical. Those for the sums are, of course, nothing more than 
the expectancies for snake eyes when 4 dice are rolled, obtainable from 
the binomial (p + 4)! with р = 1/6. The variance of the distribution of 
sum scores is given by npg = 4(1/6)(5/6), which can be partitioned in an 
additive fashion as 4(1/6)(5/6) = 2(1/6)(5/6) + 2(1/6)(5/6). This again 
illustrates a theorem concerning variances: the variance of sum scores 
equals the sum of the variances (of the scores being added). 

What may have come as a surprise to some readers is the fact that the 
distribution of difference scores arising from two skewed distributions 
turns out to be symmetrical. But a hasty generalization that this is always 
true is not tenable. (The skeptic should figure out what would be expected 
to happen if K changes his scoring scheme: J continues with success as 
the getting of snake eyes, whereas K redefines his success as the getting 
of any outcome other than a snake eye. The p for J remains 1/6 but that 
for K becomes 5/6, which reverses the skewness of his distribution from 
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to negative. The distribution of differences in number of successes 
lor simultaneous rolls will be skewed. Actually, the Æ, for the difference 
scores will be exactly the same as the Æ, for sums in Table 5.9, and the £, 
for the new sums will be the same as those for the differences in Table 
$9) 

One should not be surprised that the mean of the difference scores in 
Table 5.9 is zero, What of the variance? If you compute it directly from 
the distribution you will learn that it is 4(1/6)(5/6), which again can be 

into two added variances. The variance of the difference 
two scores is the sum of the separate variances 
Now this last variance for differences, 4(1/6)(5/6), which is identical with 
the variance of the sums, would seem to be the variance of a binomial 
distribution, But do the frequencies (£j) of differences in Table 5.9 
follow a binomial distribution? Recall that all basic symmetrical binomial 
distributions begin and end with 1, with adjacent values of as frequencies 
(see, e.g, Table 5.1), Can the distribution of differences in Table 5,9 be 
tegarded as a blown-up binomial? If so, we can reduce it back to basic 
frequencies by a process of division, Dividing by 25 will obviously yield 
the appropriate end values of 1 and |, but when all 5 frequencies are 
obtain 1, 10,4, 29.04, 10,4, and 1, The fact that we have 
tome fractional values leads us to suspect that this is not a binomial 
distribution, and the fect that the only basic symmetrical binomial with 
3 terms is 1, 4, 6, 4, and 1 confirms the suspicion. We conclude that 
1311 
: is not easily foreseen 
Because of the obvious connection between scores as number of successes 
* 


proportions based on independent exact Py may be ascertained 
by another, and more complicated, to be later (p. 272). 
The discussion of thís chapter is only an to the theory of 


statistical inference, or the use of probability in the texting of hypotheses, 
We have, however, developed the general principles, The extension of the 
theory to hypotheses involving continuous — for — у беш 


1) we shall discuss more extensive 
regarding frequencies and proportions, 
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dispersion for the distribution of means based on 50 tosses and that based 
on 100 tosses? How would you account for this difference? In general, 
what is the shape of these distributions of Ms and Ss? 

Table 6.1 shows the distributions of the means obtained by several of 
the author’s classes. Though these are not models for number of intervals, 
they are nevertheless sufficient as a basis for answering the foregoing 
questions. Note that both distributions appear to be normal, that both 
center very near the mean of the theoretical distribution (3.5), and that the 


Table 6.1. Distribution of 600 means based on 50 tosses and 
300 means based on 100 tosses of 7 coins 


50 Tosses 100 Tosses 


4.00-4.09 3 

3.90-3.99 14 

3.80-3.89 35. 4 
3.70-3.79 50 23 
3.60-3.69 98 58 
3.50-3.59 119 78 
3.40-3.49 120 85 
3.30-3.39 85 32 
3.20-3.29 52 17 
3.10-3.19 21 3 
3.00-3.09 2 

2.90-2.99 1 

Number of means 600 300 
Mean of means 3.516 3.513 
S* of distribution of means .190 .135 
Expected 5 .187 .132 


* Corrected for grouping. 


variability for means based on 100 tosses is less than that based on 50 
tosses. It would thus seem that means based on 100 tosses are somewhat 
more stable or less variable than those based on 50 tosses. Does this 
suggest that a larger number of tosses, i.e., a larger sample, would tend to 
iron out the chance factors that operate to produce discrepancies between 
the observed distribution of number of heads and the expected distribution 
calculated by the binomial expansion? Do you think that means based on 
500 tosses would show less dispersion than means based on 100 tosses? 

According to the mathematical statisticians, the standard deviation of 
the distribution of means is expected to be equal to 1.323 (expected с of 
the distribution of number of heads) divided by the square root of the 
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sample size. Note at the bottom of Table 6.1 that the Ss of the distribu- 
tions of means, .190 and .135, are very near the expected values of .187 


and .132 obtained from 1.323/̃ 50 and 1.323100, respectively. 
Summarizing the results of the foregoing empirical work, we see that 
the means for successive samples tend to distribute themselves normally 
about the expected or universe mean, и, with a spread or standard 
deviation which is very near the value predicted by mathematical theory. 
The student should keep these empirical distributions and deductions 
therefrom in mind as we now proceed to a more detailed consideration 
of what the mathematical statistician says will happen when successive 
samples of a given size are drawn from a defined universe or population or 


supply. 


MORE SAMPLING THEORY 


The discussion here holds for what is known as simple random sampling. 
As specified in Chapter 5, the conditions for simple random sampling are 
that the sample should be drawn in such a way that each individual 
(person, plant, animal, etc.) in the defined universe shall have an equal 
chance of being included in the sample, and that the drawing of one 
individual shall in no way affect the drawing of another. The aim is, of 
course, to obtain a sample which will, within limits of random or chance 
errors, be representative of the universe from which it was drawn. 

Let 


N = the number of cases, or size of sample. 

M = the mean of any sample (known, i.e., computed). 

S = the standard deviation of any sample (known, i.e., computed). 
u = the mean of the defined population (unknown). 

с = the standard deviation of the defined population (unknown). 


The и and c are for the distribution of scores or measurements for all 
the individuals in the defined universe. It is not assumed that this universe 
distribution is exactly normal; it may be skewed slightly. Strictly 
speaking, the number, N,,,, of cases in the universe should be infinitely 
large, but failure to meet this requirement is not serious. As will be seen 
later, the adjustment necessary when a sample of N cases is drawn from a 
limited (finite) universe of N,,, cases is of the order of N/N,,,; if it is 
known that N,,, is very large relative to N, the formulations about to be 
presented will be sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

Now suppose we draw a sample of N cases, compute the mean and 
standard deviation, then draw another sample of the same size and 
compute its mean and standard deviation, and so on until a large number 
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of samples, say 10,000, have been drawn. We will then have 10,000 
means and 10,000 standard deviations, each based on N cases. When we 
make a distribution of the 10,000 means and of the 10,000 standard 
deviations, we have random sampling distributions. From the point of 
view of mathematical rigor, the number of successive samples should be 
much larger than 10,000, certainly far larger than the 600, or 300, 
successive samples of Table 6.1, in which we have only the beginning of 
two random sampling distributions. 

By rather complex mathematical methods it can be shown that, if 
successive samples of constant size, N, are drawn randomly from a 
normally distributed universe or population with mean equal to и and 
standard deviation equal to ø, the successive sample means will be 
normally distributed about и, and the standard deviation of this sampling 
distribution will be oNN. The random sampling distribution of the 
successive standard deviations will center at ø (there is a small bias here 
which need not concern us at this time). For N large (100 or more) this 
distribution of Ss will be approximately normal with standard deviation 


equal to o]v2N. These mathematical findings have often been checked 
empirically. Table 6.1 provides a limited check on the sampling theory 
regarding the mean. 

We are now in position to consider a term used in Chapter 5. In general, 
the standard error of a statistical measure is the standard deviation of the 
sampling distribution for the given measure. The square of the standard 
error is called the sampling variance. For the practical statistician, the 
sampling distribution is hypothetical, and hence its standard deviation 
must be determined by a different formula from that used for computation 
from an actual distribution. The value given by o|VN is called the 
standard error of the mean and may be designated as суу. Each sample 
mean сап be expressed in relative deviate form as (M — )/o,, and these 
relative deviates will form a normal distribution with mean of zero and 
standard deviation of unity. By reference to Table A we can readily 
specify the chances of obtaining a sample mean yielding a deviation as 
great as that for a given M, provided the value of и is known. But in 
practical work и is the unknown about which we desire to make an 
inference on the basis of just one sample. 

Before resolving this practical problem, we must call attention to the 
fact that the universe standard deviation, с, needed to obtain c; is also 
an unknown. A single sample will yield a standard deviation, S, which, 
being a sample value, will of course deviate more or less from c. In 
order that an inference about и may be made from a single sample, 


Oy, is estimated by using SNN; i.e., the unknown a is replaced by the 
sample S as an estimate. Instead of the true value for the standard error 
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of the mean as given by / M, we have an approximate value, SNN. 
Let Su, defined as SINN, stand for the approximate standard error. 

The ignorance concerning c, and the consequent approximate value 
for the standard error of a given mean, lead to a reconsideration of the 
sampling distribution of means expressed as relative deviates. As already 
pointed out, the means from successive samples will be distributed 
normally, and the relative deviates, (M — I/ will likewise be dis- 
tributed normally since су = aN N is a constant. When (as is nearly 
always the case) we have S instead of o and wish to make an inference 
about a universe mean, we need to know something of the sampling 
behavior of successive sample means expressed as relative deviates from ji 
where 5 зу is not a constant but varies from sample to sample because the 
several sample standard deviations vary. Thus the relative deviate of the 
first sample mean will be (М; — и) divided by SVN; for the second 
sample, (Ms — ш) divided by SWV; and so on. The distribution of 
these relative deviates will not approximate normality unless N is fairly 
large. Thus the use of an estimate of o in determining с д imposes the 
restriction that N shall not be too small. If N is not less than 30, we can 
safely use the normal curve as the basis for drawing an inference or testing 
a hypothesis regarding и. This chapter’s discussion of sampling is there- 
fore not applicable unless N is greater than 30. The refinements necessary 
for Ns less than 30 will be given in Chapter 7. 


HYPOTHESES REGARDING A SINGLE MEASURE 


Whether the foregoing theory is used as a basis for making an inference 
about a population value or for testing some hypothesis depends on the 
practical problem faced by the investigator. We shall now consider 
hypothesis testing, and later we shall discuss a type of inference which is 
useful both when we do and do not have a research hypothesis in mind. 

Single mean. The procedure for testing a hypothesis about a population 
mean on the basis of a sample mean (and S) for N cases is very similar to 
that for testing a hypothesis when we have a sample proportion (discussed 
earlier, pp. 50-52). We let M, stand for a hypothesized value of 4. Our 
sample mean, M, taken as a deviation from Му, is expressed in the form 
of a z, that is, as (M — , /S. The theory tells us that if M, is true 
(i.e., corresponds to 2), successive sample Ms will be distributed normally 
about M, with standard deviation = S; (approximately). In testing the 
given hypothesis we are merely raising the question as to whether it is 
reasonable to believe that our observed sample mean, M, belongs to a 
sampling distribution centering at М. Put differently, does M deviate 
significantly from M;? To answer this we need to know the probability 
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of as large a deviation on the basis of chance sampling errors, and to get 
this probability we need only enter Table A with (M — , / Sn asaz. If 
we have decided to adopt the P = .01 level for judging significance, we 
reject the hypothesis when (M — 4, / S reaches 2.58 (for a two-tailed 
test). 

Actually, there are relatively few occasions in psychological research for 
which either scientific theory or prior observation provides us with a 
hypothesis concerning the mean of a population on some variable. An 
exception is the mean of changes, to be discussed shortly. 

As an example of a situation for which the testing of a hypothesis about 
a mean is appropriate we cite the IQ tests. For reasons which we shall not 
discuss here, a properly constructed test should yield 100 as the average 
IQ for the population of children for any given age level. Consider Form 
L of the 1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale. For age 7, a sample of 
202 gives a mean of 101.78 and an S of 16.18. The value of 5 у; becomes 
16.18//202 = 1.14. From these figures we have (M — М„)/$у = (101.78 
— 100)/1.14 — 1.56 as a z. Turning to Table A we find that the P for as 
large a deviation (irrespective of direction—a two-tailed test is needed 
here) from 100 is .12. Since this probability is not as small as our arbitrarily 
chosen P — .01 level of significance, we accept the hypothesis that the 
1937 Stanford-Binet meets the requirement of yielding an average of 100 
at age 7. That the scale was not entirely satisfactory in this regard is 
evident when we consider the M of 104.28 and S of 16.42 for a sample of 
204 nine year olds. We have Sj, = 1.15, which leads to a z of (104.28 
— 100)/1.15 — 3.72. Since the probability of as large a deviation is about 
:0002, we reject the hypothesis that the scale would yield a population 
mean of 100 at age 9. 

Significance of mean change. A frequently encountered problem is 
that of evaluating changes in order to say whether some provided experi- 
ence or change in conditions leads to a shift in performance. 

Let 


X, — score prior to experience (or under one condition). 
X, — score after the experience (or under second condition). 
D = X, — X, = change score. 

Or we might take D — X, — X, if losses instead of gains are of interest, 
but regardless of which way we define the D score, the subtraction is 
made in the same direction for all N cases and negative signs are kept. 
A sample of N individuals will give us N changes, or N Ds. We can either 
make or conceive of a distribution of the Ds. This distribution will have 
à mean, Mp, and a standard deviation, Sp, whence we can get the standard 
error of the mean difference: Su, = Sp/VN. In other words, a mean 
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change is treated just like any other mean. Regardless of any hunch or 
prediction about the effect of the experience (or the effect of the change in 
conditions), the null hypothesis is set that there is no effect. This is equiv- 
alent to saying that, if we had X, and X, scores on the defined population, 
the value of up would be zero. If this hypothesis is true and if we were to 
take successive samples of size N, we would expect that the sample means 
would be distributed normally about zero with S = S;;,. To test the null 
hypothesis we simply take our obtained Mp as a deviation from the null 
value of zero and divide by Sy, That is, (Mp —0)/Sy,, = Mp[S my 
This as a z is then used as an entry into Table A in order to specify the 
probability of as large a mean difference as our sample M p arising solely 
on the basis of chance sampling. Whether we reject or accept the hypoth- 
esis of no effect depends on whether P does or does not reach the chosen 
level of significance. We could use a one-tailed test here if the research 
hypothesis predicted the direction of the change, but if we had no a priori 
hypothesis as to the direction of change we would need to use the two-tailed 
test. 

A word should be inserted about the required computations since there 
is some danger of confusion when we are confronted with the calculation 
of M and S for scores (changes) which are both positive and negative, and 
sometimes zero. The gross score formula for the mean (3.2) and that for 
the standard deviation (3.7) are applicable provided we take 2D (equiv- 
alent to XX) as the algebraic sum. The equivalent of EX?, that is, L Da, 
raises no problem since the squaring process automatically eliminates 
negative signs. There are two reasons why we should make a frequency 
distribution of the Ds. First, the theory assumes that the Ds approximate a 
normal distribution; ifa distribution is made we have at least arough check 
on this assumption (there are statistical methods for checking this assump- 
tion; see p. 89 and also p. 267). Second, if N is sizable, computation from 
a frequency distribution is more economical of time than use of the gross 
score formulas. In laying out the intervals, we must provide a place for 
tabulating zero Ds. This can conveniently be accomplished by the follow- 
ing illustrative scheme which includes only the four intervals near zero: 
2-3, 0-1, —1-2, —3-4 (for i = 2); 3-5, 0-2, —1-3, —4-6 (for i = 3); 
4-7, 0-3, —1-4, —5-8 (for i = 4); etc. Note that the last given intervals 
in each set are for negative Ds. AO taken as the midpoint of the bottom 
interval will be a negative number, and must be treated as such when 
entered into formula (3.3). 

Other single measures. The general theory of statistical inference 
may be extended to testing hypotheses concerning any descriptive measure, 
provided information is available (from the mathematical statistician) 
concerning the characteristics of the random sampling distribution of the 
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measure. When the sampling distribution is normal in form with known 
or estimable variability, we may proceed to test hypotheses by setting up a 
z, ог x/S, or v/o. For this purpose we need formulas for the standard 
errors of different measures. The formulas about to be presented are 
based on the assumption that the score distribution is normal or approxi- 
mately so. 

As previously noted, for N greater than 30 we may safely use 


5 
Sy = = 6.1) 
M JN ( 
as the standard error of the mean. For N greater than 100 it is safe to take 
tiat 1.2535 (6.2) 


JN 
as the standard error of the median. A comparison of the standard error 
of the mean with that of the median indicates that the mean fluctuates less 
than the median; i.e., the mean is a more stable measure of central value 
than the median. In order to reduce the standard error of the median to 
the same magnitude as that of the mean it is necessary to take 57 per cent 
more cases, i.e., increase N by 57 per cent. It follows from this that the use 
of the median for distributions which are reasonably normal in form is 
equivalent to throwing away a large proportion of the cases. 

The sampling errors involved in measures of dispersion are 


8 1075. 
F 6.3 
VSN IN a (6.3) 

5, = 7564р) 

AD JN 

sọ 11690) 


JN 
From these error formulas it will be seen that, considering the error relative 
to the magnitude of the measures of dispersion, Sis the most stable measure 
of variation. Provided N is 100 or more, the sampling distributions for 
these measures of dispersion are such that their standard errors can be 
utilized in exactly the same way as the standard error of the mean. 

The standard errors for measures of skewness and kurtosis, as defined 


on p. 26, are = 
6 
97 3, N (6.4) 


2 „% 
ENN is = 20, (6.5) 
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These two formulas are based on the assumption that the sample has been 
drawn from a normally distributed population, and therefore they can be 
legitimately used in testing the assumption of normality. It will be recalled 
that, for normal distributions, both g, and g, are equal to zero, but for a 
sample they may not be zero; however, sample values should not show 
a greater deviation from zero than can be reasonably attributed to chance. 
Ifa sample yields a g, value which is more than, say, 2.58 times its sampling 
error, we would suspect that the sample was not drawn from a symmetri- 
cally distributed supply. Likewise, if ga deviates more than 2.58 times its 
standard error, we would question whether it is reasonable to believe that 
the population or supply is distributed with normal kurtosis. A two-tailed 
test is appropriate here, and consequently choosing 2.58 is equivalent to 
adopting the .01 level of significance. 


HYPOTHESES ABOUT DIFFERENCES 


One of the foremost problems in practical statistics is the comparison 
of group trends. We may wonder whether one college group is superior to 
another, whether practice on a task improves performance, whether rats 
learn more rapidly when food or when water is the incentive, whether 
reaction time is faster to sound than to light, whether the sexes show a 
difference in variational tendency, whether one learning method is better 
than another, etc. In order to answer questions like the above, it is neces- 
sary to make observations on samples from two groups or on the same 
group under two different experimental conditions, and then to compute 
appropriate statistical measures for the variable on which we wish to make 
the comparison. 

Thus, typically, we have two samples of N, and N, cases or two sets of 
scores on just N cases under two different conditions, with means M, and 
M, and standard deviations S, and Sa, where the subscripts refer to the two 
sets of scores. As we have learned, each mean is subject to sampling 
fluctuations; therefore the difference between the means will also be 
subject to sampling fluctuations. Even though ш = ua there may be a 
difference between sample means because of chance sampling errors. To 
test an obtained difference for significance we will need a measure of the 
sampling error of differences, i.e., the standard error of the difference 
between two means. Knowing this standard error we can set up the 
null hypothesis that there is no difference between the two population 
means and then reject or accept this hypothesis according to whether the 
obtained difference does or does not reach an appropriate level of signifi- 
cance. 
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Here, as in the case of the difference between proportions, we must 
distinguish between the situation where our two means are based on 
independent as opposed to nonindependent (correlated) scores. 

Difference between correlated means. Let us again consider the method 
outlined previously for testing the significance of a mean change. As 
implied there, the X, and X, scores could stand for performance for N 
individuals under two different conditions. A little simple algebra at this 
point will lead to some interesting results. As before, we let 


D—-X,—X, 
By definition the mean of the distribution of these N difference scores 


will be 
Ур XX,—X) 


M 
EEN N 
ے‎ 2X, XX 

NN 


hence 
Mp = Me = М = Dar 


by which we see that the mean of the differences is equal to the difference 
between the means. This will, of course, be true for every sample. It 
follows therefore that when we test the significance of Mp as a deviation 
from zero we are also testing the significance of Dy, as a deviation from 
zero. In other words, we are testing the significance of the difference 
between two means based on the same N cases. 

When testing Mp, we calculated Sp, thence S. Let us consider a bit 
further the standard deviation of the distribution of differences, Sp. We 
first express the Ds as deviations from their own mean, i.e., d = D — Mp. 
Since D = X, — X, and Mp = M, — M,, we have 


d= (X, — X) — (Mz — My) 
which, when the parentheses are removed and the terms shifted, becomes 
d= X,—M,—X,+ М, 
or 
d = (X, — Mj) — (X, — Mi) 


Both these new parentheses terms define deviation units of the type 
x = X — M, so that d = x, . The standard deviation squared, or 
variance, of the differences can be expressed by substituting d for x in 
formula (3.4); thus 
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If we replace d by its equivalent, we have 


a Al а) Эл Ха 23m, 
N N N N 


The first two of the three terms on the right are obviously the variances for 
the second and first sets of scores. The last term, involving the sum of the 
cross products of z, and the x, with which it is paired, has to do with the 
degree of correlation between, or similarity of, the scores that belong to 
the same individual. The reader is asked to take on faith, without further 
explanation here, the fact that the last term becomes ISIS, in which r is a 
measure of correlation. Hence we can write 


Sty = 5%, 4-89; — 2128185 (6.6) 


Sp = NSF F 5% = FISTS 


Since the standard error of any mean is given by dividing the standard 
deviation by the square root of N, we secure the standard error of the 


mean difference by dividing Sp by VN, 1:8; 


or 


S SDS vs% + 5%, = 27125153 
Mp JN JN 
aie 4 5% _ 252515 
NN NW N 


The first two terms under the last radical are the sampling variances of the 
two means, and since 2712 S182 M can be written as 


we have finally that 


s ES a Mee 
Sn س‎ = VSI + S* yr, — 21S an Sar, 


VN 
Since each Mp = Dy, it follows that $57, = Sp, or that the standard 
error of the mean difference is equal to the standard error of the difference 
between the two means. Thus we have two ways for evaluating a difference 
between nonindependent means. We can compute Mp, Sp; thence 
25 (6.7) 


S = 
Mp JN 
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or we can compute MI, М», Si, Sa, and riz, and then obtain 


Su, = VS + Su, — 2525 m, Sy, = Soy (6.8) 


Formula (6.8) is usually referred to as the standard error of the difference 
between correlated means, hence the symbol Sp, 

But by working with the difference between paired scores, we can obtain 
the standard error of the mean difference (= difference between means) 
without computing r. Even after we have learned how to compute r, it 
matters not whether we compute the standard error of the difference 
between means of related scores by formula (6.8), or whether we compute 
its equivalent, the standard error of the mean of the differences. 

Strictly speaking, the ry, in (6.8) should be written as Fy, ar, SO as to 
indicate that it is a measure of the extent to which successive pairs of 
means vary together, but it can be shown that the correlation between 
means is the same as riz, the correlation between the scores entering into 
the means. 

Since Mp = Dy and Sy, = Spy, it should be obvious that when 
testing the null hypothesis we have 


а Мр ыи, 

S Sw, Sp, 
That is, the procedure for testing the null hypothesis that Mp is zero for a 
population is equivalent to testing the null hypothesis that и, = и, where 
the subscripts 1 and 2 indicate that we are considering two populations of 
scores, one for each condition. 

Formulas (6.7) and (6.8) are appropriate in a number of situations in 

which an X, score is somehow paired with an X, score. Some of the possi- 
bilities are the following: 


а. X, as first trial—practice—X, as later trial; same person. 

b. X, as initial experience A: as final; same person. 

€. X, as pretest—experience—X, as posttest; same person. 

d. X, under experimental conditions vs. X, under normal (or control); 
same person. 

е. X, іп one experimental condition vs. X, in another; same person. 

f. X, as experimental vs. X, as control; twin or litter pair. 

g. X, as experimental vs. X, as control; unrelated persons, but matched 
by pairing on pertinent variables. Ditto, for two experimental 
conditions. 


For situation (g), which is commonly employed in experimental work, 
we can think of having drawn N individuals at random for one group, then 
forming the second group by selecting individuals who can be paired with 
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the members of the first group on the basis of variables which need to be 
controlled. Thus any found difference between M, and M, will not be 
attributable to differences between the two groups with respect to the 
variables used in forming the pairs, since the pairing tends to make the 
groups equivalent on the pairing variables. This same pairing procedure, 
and also twin or litter pairs, can be used for situation e. Furthermore, as 
we shall see below, the X, and X, scores can themselves stand for changes: 
X, the change from pretest to posttest under an experimental condition 
and X, the change under another experimental condition or under control 
conditions. 

The statistical advantages of having scores which are somehow related 
will be discussed later under the caption “Reduction of sampling errors.” 

Difference between independent means. When we have means for 
two samples which have been drawn independently, there will be no way of 
pairing scores except on a chance basis and chance pairing will tend to 
produce a zero correlation, In fact, if we took all possible pairs the 
correlation would be exactly zero, Thus the correlation term in (6.8) 
vanishes, so that the standard error of the difference between means based 
on independent samples becomes 


-—-- |8, 5° 
Sp, = A Sh, + Ss E + jo (6.9) 


This formula is not restricted to samples of the same size; i.e., N, need not 
equal Ny. The right-hand form of (6.9) has an obvious computational 
advantage. 

The Sp, obtainable by formula (6.9) may be used in exactly the same 
manner as the standard error of the difference by formulas (6.7) and (6,8). 
Again, we set the null hypothesis that 4 = ji, or that the difference 
between the population means is zero. If it is zero, the sampling distri- 
bution of D4, resulting from successive replications will center at zero with 
standard deviation = Sp,. If PS (or 2) is sufficiently large, the null 
hypothesis is rejected; if not, it is accepted, In other words the general 
procedure for testing hypotheses about differences is precisely the same 
for means (and other statistical measures) as that outlined in Chapter 5. 
The student would do well to review the discussion dealing with admissible 
hypotheses, one-tailed vs. two-tailed tests, choice of level of significance, 
and the two types of error one risks in testing hypotheses. 

Differences between other descriptive measures. The general theory 
of hypothesis testing is applicable for descriptive measures other than pro- 
portions or means. The general pattern for the standard error of the differ- 
ence between any two statistical measures, say C, and C, is 


Sp, = N Stc, + 50, — 2re,c,Se,Se, 
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That is, we need to know the standard error for both Ci and Ca and a 
measure of the correlation between C, and C, in case of nonindependence 
(the r term drops out for independently drawn samples). This correlation, 
which is a measure of the extent to which C, and C, vary together when 
successive samples are drawn, is known to be Fı» when the Cs are means 
and to be rei when the Cs are standard deviations, with rie being the 
correlation between the scores entering into the means and standard 
deviations. Accordingly, the standard error of the difference between two 
Ss based on the same individuals or on scores related consanguineously or 
related by pairing on pertinent variables is given by 


Sp, = V Sis, + 55, — 27395,55, (6.10) 
and for Ss based on independent samples 
Sp, = V Sis, + Ss, = 70785, (6.11) 


These formulas are valid for large Ns (100 or more), and to test the null 
hypothesis we simply take Ds/Sp, as a unit normal z. (For Ns small, see 
Chapter 14.) ; 

The difference between medians based on correlated scores cannot be 
tested because the needed r is unknown, but for independent samples we 
have 


Sopan = S uas, FS uan, 
Expressions for S and for Sp, can be similarly written for the case of 
independent samples. 

Any student who is worried because formula (5.5) for the standard error 
of the difference between correlated proportions does not include an r term 
may rest assured that the correlation has been allowed for even though not 
visibly so. Formula (5.5) is analogous to formula (6.7), which we have seen 
is equivalent to the longer formula (6.8) in which there is an r. 


REDUCTION OF SAMPLING ERRORS 


One of the aims of scientific method is to attain as great precision in 
results as is practicable. In statistical work this can be accomplished by 
increasing the accuracy or dependability of the scores or individual 
measurements or responses and by decreasing the chance sampling errors 
of the various descriptive measures. One way to reduce sampling errors is 
to employ either the stratified or the area method of sampling, both 
of which are too complicated for us to discuss here. If the random 
sampling method is being used in projects which aim to study the difference 
between groups (or populations), the obvious, and only, way for decreasing 
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the standard error of the difference is to increase N for either or for both 
samples. Most field investigations are of this type. 

In contrast, the experimentalist can define his population with reference 
to two laboratory or experimental situations, i.e., a population of individ- 
uals under situation A and a population of individuals under situation B. 
His sample individuals for the two situations may be the same individ- 
uals, first under the 4 and then under the B condition. In general, the use 
of the same individuals, if feasible in view of possible practice or fatigue 
effects, will usually involve a fairly high degree of correlation, the net effect 
of which is to reduce the standard error of the difference considerably; i.e., 
it is sometimes possible to reduce sampling error simply by using the same 
individuals as the “two” samples. Thus, if we wish to study the effect of 
two different degrees of humidity on mental output or efficiency, it will be a 
more economical and better controlled experiment if we make observations 
on the same individuals under the two conditions A and B, rather than on 
М, individuals under condition A and N, individuals under condition B. 

If it is not feasible to use the same individuals in the two experimental 
situations, we can make up two groups by pairing or matching individuals 
on the basis of one or more characteristics. Such a procedure leads to 
more nearly comparable groups for our experiment than can be obtained 
by choosing individuals at random and, by using either formula (6.7) or (6.8) 
instead of (6.9), we can make allowance for the fact that the individuals for 
the two samples have not been chosen independently. The use of individuals 
who have been paired is considered good experimental technique—it cannot 
be said that a found difference between means for the variable being studied 
may be due to a lack of comparability of the two groups with respect to the 
matching variables. The use of paired individuals has a statistical as well as 
experimental advantage in that the sampling error of the difference between 
means is thereby reduced without the necessity of increasing the number of 
cases. If pairing produces an r of .75, the reduction in Sp, is equivalent to 
that achieved by quadrupling the number of cases when the random 
method of forming groups is employed. After the student has learned 
about correlation he will better appreciate the fact that the gain in pairing 
depends on the extent to which the variables used in pairing are correlated 
with the variable being studied. E. 

It is thus seen that, for some types of investigations, greater precision 
can be obtained by judicious planning. If we had unlimited resources, we 
could always attain any desired degree of precision by simply taking 
sufficiently large samples. 

Frequently the question is raised as to how many cases should be secured 
fora given study. The answer might be in terms of the number needed to 
reach a given degree of accuracy, but this in turn would raise the question 
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of what degree of precision is needed, and this in turn depends on how 
small a difference we wish to detect. When group comparisons are made 
and when the Ns are relatively small, the null hypothesis is apt to be 
accepted too often for the simple reason that a real difference has to be 
sizable before it is demonstrable by small samples. On the other hand, if a 
real difference is so small that its statistical demonstration requires 
thousands of cases, we may question whether it has practical or scientific 
importance. 


COMPARISON OF CHANGES 


Although the comparison of changes involves nothing new in the way 
of statistical theory, such comparisons are somewhat more complicated 
than the tests of significance so far discussed. The researcher may be 
interested in either of two questions. First, he may wish to evaluate the 
effect of only one experimental condition or, second, he may wish to 
contrast the changes produced under two (or more) different experimental 
conditions. 

For the first of these, a sample is selected, measurements are made prior 
to (pretest) and subsequent to (posttest) the provided condition, but, since 
changes from a first to a second measure might occur because of practice 
effect or because of some other experience beyond the control of the investi- 
gator, it is necessary to set up a control group the members of which are 
measured and then remeasured, at chronological times corresponding as 
closely as possible to those of the pretest and posttest of the experimental 
group. It is presumed that all uncontrollable effects will be operating 
similarly on both groups so that any difference in change for the two 
groups will have resulted from whatever was done to the members of the 
experimental group. The statistical problem is that of evaluating the 
change shown by the experimental group compared with that shown by 
the controls, 

For the second type of question the investigator starts with two experi- 
mental groups, one of which is subjected to one experimental condition 
and the other to a second experimental condition, both groups having been 
measured prior to the experience (pretest), and then again after the 
experience (posttest). Since the question is concerned with contrasting 
gains (or losses) associated with the two conditions, a control group is not 
needed. Presumably, uncontrollable factors are alike for the two groups. 
The statistical analysis consists of testing for significance the difference 
between the changes shown by the two groups. 

Whether we are dealing with a problem calling for an experimental and 
a control group or for two experimental groups, the two groups may be 
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drawn at random or formed on the basis of the pairing of individuals on 
pertinent variables. If the groups are set up on the basis of pairing, we need 
to allow for that fact when determining the required standard error of the 
difference between changes. 

Parenthetically, it may be said that the setup which involves an experi- 
mental and a control group (or two experimental groups) for studying 
shifts has led to a great deal of confusion regarding the proper statistical 
handling of the data. We have a total of four means, for the pretest and 
the posttest for each of the two groups. By using a combination of sub- 
scripts, 1 and 2 for the pretest and posttest, and E and C to represent the 
two groups, we can specify the means as Му, Мез, Mor and Mos. Not 
all the possible differences between these four will have meaning. Those 
that have meaning may be set forth as: 


Dg = Мр — Мұз, the change shown by the experimental group. 
Do = Мо — Моз, the change shown by the control group. 

D, = Mg, = Mer, the pretest difference between the groups. 

D, = MH = Моз, the posttest difference between the groups. 


Which of these four meaningful differences should we test for signifi- 
cance? Obviously, it is insufficient to test only Dy because we cannot be 
sure that the shift shown, even though nonchance, is really due to the 
interpolated experience. In fact, the reason for having the control group 
is to enable us to evaluate the shift which takes place as a result of causes 
other than the experimentally provided experience. Now it might be 
thought that if D; is significant while Dg is less, or not at all, significant, 
an effect has been demonstrated. This type of comparison, however, does 
not provide a check on the net change. Some have argued that if D, is 
significant while D, is not, it may be safely concluded that the interpolated 
experience has had an effect. This comparison also fails to test the net 
change. We should test the significance of the difference between the two 
changes, i.e., Dp = Dg — De, in order to gauge properly the net shift. 
Although, as regards absolute magnitude, Dg — De will always equal 
D, — D, it is easier to evaluate the former difference. 

To get the standard error of Dp(= Dy — Do) when the groups have 
been independently drawn we need the sampling variance of Dy and Do so 


as to substitute in 
Sp, = М. Sp, + Sp, (6.12) 


Now since Dy = My, — M gs is the difference between two means based 
on the same persons, we could get the standard error of Dy by using 
formula (6.8), but since the difference between correlated means is equal 
to the mean difference, Mp,, we can use formula (6.7) to get the required 
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$*5, This same situation holds for the control group, so (6.7) would also 
be used to get 5°. à 

If the experimental and control groups have been formed by pairing, 
our standard error of the difference between changes will require an r 
term to enable us to take advantage of the fact that we have a better 
controlled experiment. The required r is the correlation between the 
changes shown by the members of the pairs; to compute it we need to 
consider the paired changes. We can, however, get the standard error 
of the difference by way of the algebraic difference between the changes 
shown by the members of the pairs, without computing an r. 

Let X, and X, stand for pretest and posttest scores and let the members 
of the Jth pair be designated as J and J’, with J assigned to the experi- 
mental, and J’ to the control, group. Each individual will have a change 
score which is nothing more than his pretest score minus his posttest 
score. Thus the change score for the members of the Jth pair will be 


C, = D, XI — Xy, and Cy = Dy = Xi — Xoy 


Hence the difference between the changes (or differences) shown by the 
members of any pair will be 


D = (C, — Cy) = (D; — Dj) 
5 (Xi; YU X3) rz (Xi ET Xay) 
For N pairs we will have M Ds. These Ds are tedious to compute since 
one must preserve the same direction for each subtraction and keep track 
of signs. The process can be made somewhat simpler by removing the 
parentheses, thus 
D = Xi; — Xy — Хуу + Xoy 

Simply add X,; and X,,, and then substract the sum of X;; and Ху, with 
the sign for D depending on whether the first or the second of these two 
sums is the larger. 

Once the N Ds have been determined, we can get Mp, Sp, and thence 
Sar, by formula (6.7). This Mp will equal Dy — Do, or (Мр — M gs) 
= (Mer — Моз), and this Sr, will be exactly the same as 


7 5 
Sp, = V S*p, + S — 2rp,p,S p, Sp, 


After the student has learned how to compute r, he may prefer to use this 
longer formula for Sp, (equivalent to S y) rather than go through the 
tedium of differencing differences. Regardless of how the standard error 
of the difference is obtained, the null hypothesis is tested by calculating a z, 
as the net difference between the two changes divided by its standard error. 
The foregoing procedures are also applicable when we are dealing with two 
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experimental conditions. We need only to use appropriate subscripts in 
place of E and C. 


INFERENCE: ESTIMATION 


So far we have discussed statistical inference from the point of view of 
hypothesis testing, but there are occasions when we may wish to use in- 
formation from a sample as a basis for estimating population values. 
There are two general types of estimation: point and interval. We shall 
discuss the first briefly in order to introduce some concepts which the 
student might encounter, and the second because of its practical implica- 
tions. 

Point estimation. We may regard a sample statistic as an estimator 
for the corresponding population value (parameter). How “good” an 
estimator it is depends on whether or not it is unbiased and consistent, and 
on its relative efficiency. 

An estimator is said to be unbiased if the average of a large number of 
sample estimates tends to equal the parameter being estimated. The mean 
is unbiased because the mean of sample means will approach nearer and 
nearer и as we take more and more samples, but S? defined as Xa?|N is 
biased in that the mean of sample variances tends to be smaller than the 
population variance. An unbiased estimate is given by 5° = L/ (V- 1), 
but for subtle mathematical reasons 5, or Мау — 1), involves a 
negligible bias as an estimator of the population standard deviation. 
Note that the bias is small when N is large. 

An estimator is said to be consistent if it approaches nearer and nearer 
the population value as sample size is increased indefinitely. All the 
measures so far discussed satisfy this criterion. 

The efficiency of an estimator is a function of its sampling error. Thus, 
in terms of efficiency the sample mean is far better than the median as an 
estimator of the central value of a population of normally distributed 
scores even though both are unbiased and consistent estimators. 

Interval estimation: confidence interval. Interval estimation, which 
takes into account the sampling error of an estimator, provides limits, or 
an interval, for the population value, and at a prescribed level of confi- 
dence. Given a sample mean and its standard error, one could set up a 
whole series of “trial” hypothesis values for the population mean. All 
trial hypothesis values well above and below the sample mean could be 
rejected at a high level (small P) of significance, but rejection would 
become more and more risky as we approached nearer and nearer the 
sample mean, and for a whole series of values near the sample mean all 
trial hypotheses would be acceptable. This implies that at some point 
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above the sample mean and at some point below the sample mean we 
change from rejection to acceptance of the trial values, If we have adopted, 
say, the P = .05 level, the change will obviously be at M + 1.96Sy. In 
rejecting trial values outside these limits and accepting values within these 
limits, we are in effect inferring that the population value is in an interval 
defined by these limits. 

It would seem that there should be some way of expressing our degree of 
confidence that the population mean lies between the limits M + 1.965 %, 
since, as we have seen, we can be somewhat sure that the sample mean is 
not a chance deviation from a population mean outside the limits so 
determined, Note that, given a population mean and sigma, we can 
legitimately speak of the probability of a sample mean falling in a specified 
region, but given a sample mean we cannot speak of the probability of the 
population mean being in a certain region (or interval) for the simple and 
compelling reason that и, being definitely just one value, has no distribu- 
tion, We can in no way enumerate events so as to conceive of a probability 
fraction since just one event (value) is possible. 

In order to arrive at a statement which expresses our degree of confidence, 
we note that, if we draw a second sample, we would be apt to have a 
different set of limits for the simple reason that the second sample mean 
may differ from the first, If we take additional samples of the same size, 
we would have a distribution of sample means, hence a sort of distribution 
of sets or pairs of limits, since each sample mean would provide a set, Our 
discussion can be greatly simplified by taking sets of limits given by 
M $ 25, (аз approximating the M + 1.96$,, values), For simplicity 
of exposition, let us assume that we are drawing successive samples from a 
population having a mean of 10, and that the o and N are such that oy, can 
be taken а» 2. Then M + 20,, will be M & 2(2), or M 4 4. It will also 
facilitate our exposition if we think of the random sampling distribution of 
means in terms of intervals of jo distances on the base line with the 
approximate percentage area for the several intervals, as shown in the top 
curve of Fig. 6.1. + 

Now each posible sample mean will lead to a lower limit of M — 4 and 
an upper limit of M + 4. If we consider the 19 per cent of sample means 
expected between 9 and 10, we see at once that these 19 will lead to intervals 
with lower limits between $ and 6 and upper limits between 13 and 14. 
dati ta dA iing tren fand 10 will generate that part 
of the lower (LL) curve of Fig. 6.1 between $ and 6 and that part of 
the upper limit (UL) curve between 13 and 14, Likewise the 15 per cent 
of sample means falling between 8 and 9 will lead to the 4 to 5 part of the 
LL curve and to the 12 to 13 part of the UL curve. Similarly, as can be 
seen by careful study (a requirement for most students if understanding is 
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Fig. 6.1, Generation of confidence limits. 


to be achieved) of the three curves of Fig. 6.1, every left-hand segment of 
the top curve generates a left-hand segment for each of the bottom curves. 
Stated differently, the left half of the top curve leads to a distribution of 
intervals with lower limits less than 6 and upper limits of lew than 14, In 
exactly the same fashion it can be seen that the right half of the top curve 
leads to the right half of the LL curve and also the right half of the UL 
curve, Thus we have a sampling distribution of intervals (sets of limits) аз 
found by taking M & 4 (or M & 20м). Our next task is to ask how many 
of these various intervals actually include 10, or the population mean. 
Reference to Fig. 6.1 will verify that, out of 100 tries, we would expect to 
get: 

4 times an interval with LL of 2 to 3 and UL of 10 to 11 

9 times an interval with LL of 3 to 4 and UL of 11 to 12 

15 times an interval with LL of 4 to 5 and UL of 12 to 13 

19 times an interval with LL of 5 to 6 and UL of 13 to 14 

19 times an interval with LL of 6 to? and UL of 14 to 15 

15 times an interval with LL of 7 to 8 and UL of 15 to 16 

9 times an interval with LL of 8109 and UL of 16 to 17 

4 times an interval with LL of 9 to 10 and UL of 17 to 18 


Notice that for every set of limits in the foregoing groups the population 
mean ís in the range or interval defined by the upper and lower limits of the 
wet. When we sum these expected frequencies, we wee that 94 per cent of 
the sets of limits lead to intervals within which the population mean lies. If 
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we had not rounded to the nearest per cent, these would sum to 95.45 per 
cent. This implies that 4.55 per cent of the time the intervals so defined 
would not include the population value. This can be verified by noting 
that sample means of less than 6 (top curve) lead to upper limits of less than 
10, and do so 2.27 per cent of the time, whereas sample means of more 
than 14 produce lower limits of more than 10 about 2.27 per cent of the 
time. These percentages are for the tails of the bottom curves, to the left 
of the ordinate at 10 for the UL curve and to the right of this ordinate for 
the LL curve, 

There is a somewhat different pictorial device that may help the student 
grasp the confidence interval concept. Consider Fig. 6.2, for which it is 
again supposed that a population mean, и, is 10 and that o = 2. Let 
the range of possible sample means run from 0 to 20. The figure includes 
expected proportionate frequencies, Epy, for the random sampling distri- 
bution of means. The heavy horizontal line indicates the location of U 
and the two broken lines hold for specific means that will become crucial 
to the meaning of a confidence coefficient. Each of the paired double- 
arrowed vertical lines originates from a sample mean falling just inside the 
limits for à specific interval. There are 10 such pairs shown. 

Consider the first pair of verticals, which spring from sample means 
between 9 and 10, Obviously, each overlaps or includes the population 
value, All other possible sample means between 9 and 10 will also lead to 
limits that overlap the population mean. Out of 100,000 trials, we would 
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expect to have 19,146 sample means falling between 9 and 10, thus yielding 
19,146 correct deductions, Consider the eighth pair and note that each 
overlaps the population value and that sample values, between 13 and 14, 
which produce intervals including the population mean will occur 4,406 
times in 100,000 tries. Now note that sample values falling below 6 and 
above 14, as illustrated by the ninth and tenth pairs, will result in limits 
that do not contain и, hence engender a false inference. The expected pro- 
portionate number of such inferences, quickly calculated by simply sum- 
ming the E,, above 14 and below 6, is .04550, The number of correct 
inferences, obtained by summing the E,, between 6 and 14, is expected to 
be .95452. (The failure of the two expectancies to add to 1.00000 is а 
result of roundings.) 

In summary, if we were to make in our lifetime 100 inferences concerning 
population means on the basis of sample values by each time taking the 
limits as M 4 2c x, the limits so established would include the population 
value about 95 per cent of the tries, That is, in the long run we would be 
correct about 95 per cent of the time in concluding that the population 
value is within the intervals so determined, and about 5 per cent of the 
time we would be in error, If we used M + 1.960 з, for setting limits, we 
would be correct 95 per cent, and in error 5 per cent, of the time, When we 
take M + 1.960 x аз а confidence interval, the degree of faith in such limits 
is represented by a P of .95; i.e., the level of confidence for such an infer- 
ence is represented by a probability-type figure of .95, If we wish to be 
surer of our inferences, we might choose the ,99 level of confidence, which 
in practice can be attained by taking M + 2.580 y as limits. 

The limits set by the confidence interval method are so very similar to 
fiducial limits, and the level of confidence, sometimes referred to as the 
confidence coefficient, is so much like fiducial probability that the beginning 
student can well let the mathematical statistician worry about the theoreti- 
cal difference between what seems to be two ways of doing the same thing. 

The preceding illustration of the meaning of interval estimation was 
based on a presumed known о; in practice we will have a sample estimate, 
S. hence Sy, as а basis for calculating limits. Since Sy will vary from 
sample to sample (because of varying Ss), the width of the interval will 
vary from sample to sample and, therefore, it might be inferred that using 
M + 1.965. would not lead to intervals that overlap и 95 per cent of the 
time, But since the width of the interval will sometimes be too short and 
sometimes too long, there is a balancing effect for N not too small. 

Confidence intervals can be set up for statistical measures other than the 
mean, but if the random sampling distribution of a given measure is 
nonnormal, the method will not be the simple stunt of taking C + 1.965. 
or C + 2,585, where C stands for any statistical measure. It should be 
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obvious that, since the standard errors for all statistical measures are a 
function of N, it is possible by increasing the sample size to narrow the 
confidence interval without any loss in the degree of confidence with which 
we accept the limits. 

Since Chapter 5 was devoted to the development of the general principles 
of statistical inference, the critical reader may ask why the concept of 
confidence limits was not discussed there, in connection with proportions 
(or percentages), as a part of inference. This was not done because of two 
complicating factors, one of which is the frequent lack of normality for the 
sampling distribution of proportions. This factor could have been side- 
stepped by specifying situations involving either proportions in the middle 
range or large N for high (or low) proportions. This is what was done for 
inference as hypothesis testing. The second complication, which arises 
from the fact that the standard error of a proportion varies with the value 
of the population proportion, is not too disturbing for proportions near 
-50 but is such that its effect is not eliminated for extreme proportions 
by requiring N to be sizable. 

In order to understand this second factor, let us rewrite the previous 
(p. 99) introduction to the concept of interval estimation. Given that a 
sample proportion of, say, .70 is based on N = 50. If we take a trial 
value of .60 for the population proportion and ask how often a sample 
value of .70 or more will arise, we need to use V (.60)(.40)/N, or .069, as 
the standard error. If we take a trial value of .80 and ask how often sample 
values will fall below .70, we have to use 80) (20/50, or . 057, as the 
(only) appropriate standard error. Note that since the two standard 
errors differ, we would not reject a trial value deviating .10 above .70 at 
the same level of significance as that for a trial value of .10 below .70. 
Stated differently, if we proceeded with a series of “trial” hypotheses, 
upward and downward toward the sample value of .70, with .025 as our « 
value for a one-tail level of significance, we would not, because of the 
differing sizes of the standard errors, arrive at limits equidistant from .70. 
This systematic directional difference in standard errors does not hold for 
the means of continuous variables. 

If we attempted to redo Fig. 6.2 for the proportion (percentage) situ- 
ation with, say, 10 as the population percentage, and did so with full 
knowledge that in practice a confidence interval must be calculated from 
information based on the sample at hand, we would have to say that when 
we have a sample percentage of 7 the interval will be shorter than when the 
sample percentage is 13. This is true because the estimated standard 
errors are functions of 7 x 93 and 13 x 87, respectively. If N were 163, 
the standard errors would be 2.0 and 2.6 percentage points. Since there 
are no simple methods, generally applicable, for ascertaining confidence 
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limits for a population proportion, we merely note that p + 1.96S, and 
p + 2.585, will yield reasonably satisfactory limits when p is not extreme 
and/or N is large. 

Confidence interval for a difference. There are times when it is desirable 
not only to know whether a difference is significant but also to specify 
limits for the population difference. Such specification does not presume 
that a significant difference has been found. Even when a difference fails 
to reach significance, the specification of confidence limits gives some idea 
of the possible difference between population values, and such information 
may help answer the nonstatistical question of whether the population 
difference is apt to be large enough to be of practical or scientific impor- 
tance. This procedure may be helpful in evaluating the consequences of 
accepting the null hypothesis when in reality the hypothesis is false. 

Furthermore, the setting up of a confidence interval may be particularly 
helpful when we have obtained a difference which is highly significant. 
Consider the case of a difference of 4.78 inches in mean height between 
men and their sisters. Because of large Ns and the presence of brother- 
sister correlation, the standard error of the difference is very small; its 
value is about .07. When we compute D/Sp we have az of 68. This would, 
if we could evalute it, yield a probability, for as large a difference by chance, 
which would be so microscopically small that we could not comprehend it. 
However, when we set confidence limits at, say, the .99 level, we have 
4.78 + 2.58(.07), or 4.60 and 4.96, as limits for the population difference. 
This permits a down-to-earth way for evaluating the obtained difference, 

Level of confidence ys. level of significance. The term “level of confi- 
dence” should not, as it frequently is, be misused in place of “level of 
significance.” The first term pertains to interval estimation, the other to 


hypothesis testing. 


QUESTION OF ASSUMPTIONS 


It may be well to consider briefly the assumptions underlying the pro- 
cedures so far discussed for making statistical inferences, since assumptions 
restrict the applicability of a method. 

Independence of sampling units. It is assumed that the conditions 
of random sampling hold, but the frequency with which the requirement of 
independence is violated by researchers suggests that a warning is needed. 
The violation usually comes about when multiple measurements or 
Observations are made on each of the individuals in a sample and each 
measurement (or response) is treated as a sample value, thereby inflating M 
n-fold times when л repeated measurements (or responses) are available for 
each person. The lack of independence comes about in that, for instance, 
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if the sample of individuals happened to include one high scoring person 
there would automatically be high scores. The effect of such an inflation 
of N is an illegitimate reduction in standard errors. 

Infinite vs. finite universe. If we are sampling from a finite universe, 
particularly a universe with a rather small number of cases, it seems 
reasonable to think that as the sample size becomes large relative to the 
number of cases in the universe, the sample mean, for example, will tend 
to fluctuate less from the universe mean than it does when we are drawing 
from an infinite population. This suggests that the standard error formulas 
need to be modified for the finite population situation. The required 
modifications are available for only a few statistical measures. If we let N 
represent the sample size and N,,, the size of the finite universe, the 
standard errors for the mean and for a proportion are approximately as 
follows: 


би = 226 VI N[N,, and S, = /pq/N VI = NIN pon 
JN 

Ina given research it is sometimes difficult to decide whether the universe 
being sampled is finite or infinite in size, and, if finite, it is not always easy 
to determine the value of Von. It might be argued that psychologists never 
study an infinite universe. It can readily be seen, however, that the correc- 
tive factor in the sampling error formulas becomes negligible when N pop is 
large. Thus, if N,,, is known to be large relative to N, it matters little 
whether the given universe is wrongly conceived as being infinite. For 
example, when Mis. OI of N,,,, the corrective term leads to a reduction in 
the sampling error of about .005 of the value obtained by the ordinary 
formulas. 

These formulas for the finite universe situation are frequently useful 
when we wish to compare a subgroup with a total group which contains 
thesubgroup. Such a comparison is sometimes erroneously made by taking 
VSN, + / M as the standard error of the difference between the 
subgroup mean, M., and the total mean, M,. This makes no allowance for 
the fact that the two means are not based on independent groups. An 
appropriate procedure is to regard M, as based on a sample drawn from a 
finite universe of N, cases with mean and standard deviation of M, (as ш) 
апа g.; then with the standard error of M, taken as 


VI — NN. 


s 


We can test the significance of the deviation of M, from M, by using the 
ratio (M, — M,)[o,, which is interpretable as a z. This ratio will give a 
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very close approximation to the z which would be obtained if we were to 
compare the subgroup with the remainder (the total cases less the subgroup) 
as two independent groups, using the usual formula for standard error of 
the difference. The foregoing scheme would also be applicable in case pro- 
portions instead of means were the descriptive measures used as a basis for 
comparison. 

Skewed distributions. The standard error formulas given in this chapter 
assume normal or nearly normal score distributions for the population 
being sampled. Skewness is the most frequently encountered evidence 
for nonnormality, and accordingly it is of interest to consider the effect of 
skewness on the sampling distribution of the mean, the measure most apt 
to be involved in testing hypotheses. The relationship between the degree 
of skewness, gy, for a variable and the amount of skewness for the sampling 
distribution of means is gy; = gilN N. Thus the skewness in the distribu- 
tion of means rapidly disappears as N is taken larger and larger. For 
example, if g; is .77 (see Fig. 3.1, p. 28) and N is 35, the skewness for the 
sampling distribution of means will be only .13 (see Fig. 3.1 again). 
Accordingly, the procedures in this chapter may be safely used with 
moderately skewed distributions when N is large and with markedly 
skewed distributions when N is very large. Some methods for handling 
nonnormal data will be discussed in Chapter 19. 


A FURTHER WORD ON PROPORTIONS 


The student will have noted that the general principles of statistical 
inference set forth in Chapter 5 have been utilized and extended in the 
There are many points of obvious similarity in the two 
chapters, but there is an additional parallelism which is not obvious. For 
an attribute involving a dichotomy such as yes-no, like-dislike, pass-fail, 
etc., we may arbitrarily assign a score of 1 to one category and a score of 0 
to the other. That is, X = 0 or 1. 

Let f; and f, stand for the frequency of, say, no and yes responses 
respectively in a sample of N cases. Thus we have a miniature frequency 
distribution, with the two categories being analogous to two intervals. 
Let us consider the mean and standard deviation of this miniature frequency 
distribution, both in terms of gross score formulas. Notice that in Table 
6.2 we have a score column, X, a frequency column, f, and fX and an fX? 
column (analogous to fd and fd*, with d = X). It will be seen that = 
hence the mean of the distribution is М = ZX/N = ІМ = p, where p is 
the proportion of yeses. Hence a proportion may be regarded as a mean. 

It will also be seen that ZX? = fı; hence when we utilize formula (3.7) 


present chapter. 
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Table 6.2. Scheme for mean and standard deviation of a 
dichotomous yariable 


Response x yi fX fX? 
Yes 1 A A) ла)? 
2 9 fo fo) Ло) 
Sums N AO Ла) 

= =y? 
=f E 


to write the variance of the distribution we have 


5° = [NZx? — (Exy] 


1 2 
= = Nf, — (Y 
xi fy — (Ay) 
ч гй 
NV NP 
= (р — р?) = р(1 — р) = pq 
Непсе 5 = Урда the standard deviation of the dichotomous distribution. 
(Any connection with the binomial?) e 
In this chapter we have given Sy, = SNN as the standard error of a 
mean. If this holds for the dichotomous distribution we would have 
Sy = КУЛА = VpqiN. But this is the same as S, given by formula 
(5.2). This is as it should be since p = M for the dichotomous distribution. 
Furthermore, formula (5.5) for the standard error of the difference 
between correlated proportions has its analogue in the development on 


pp. 90-92 for the difference between correlated means, and formula (5.6) 
involves a pattern similar to that of formula (6.9). 


NOTE ON THE PROBABLE ERROR 


An antiquated procedure is the use of the probable error, pe, instead of 
the standard error in connection with sampling. The pe of the mean is 
:67455 у, and therefore we would expect 50 per cent of successive sample 
means to fall between и + рез. Similarly, the pe for any other statistical 
measure is .6745 times its standard error. The student who attempts to 
survey the research literature on a given topic is apt to encounter pes and 
he therefore must know the relationship of the pe to the standard error. 
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NOTE ON NOTATION 


We have used the Greek letter и as the symbol for population mean and 
the corresponding Latin letter M for a sample mean. Another frequently 
used symbol for a sample mean is X (read X bar); later in this text we will 
use the bar to indicate a sample mean. The student needs to know both M 
and Y as symbols. We have used c as a symbol for the standard deviation 
of a population and also for the standard deviation of a theoretical distri- 
bution, such as the binomial or (the definition formula of) the normal 
curve; the Latin equivalents, S and s, stand for sample standard deviation, 
one biased the other unbiased. As shall be seen, we need in the sequel 
both S and s. Consistency in notation would call for p (or P) as a sample 
proportion and the corresponding Greek 7 as a population value, but the 
letter z was long ago taken by mathematicians as the symbol for something 
else, so to avoid confusion we used Ppop instead of т. Later we will use r 
and r,,, as symbols for sample and population correlation coefficients 
because p (rho) has, as we shall see, been used to signify a particular kind of 
correlation coefficient. 


Chapter 7 


SMALL SAMPLE OR 
t TECHNIQUE 


Although the general principles of statistical inference are the same for 
both large and small samples, the techniques differ. We shall confine our 
attention in this chapter to the technique for dealing with a single mean and 
with the difference between two means, Chapter 14 will deal with infer- 
ences concerning variabilities. 

It will be recalled that the sampling distribution of the mean is normal 
when the trait distribution is normal. This holds regardless of sample size. 
The sampling distribution of means centers at the population mean with a 
true standard deviation oj, = oNN, which sigma we termed the true 
standard error of the mean. Recall also that the relative deviates, (M 
— p), follow the unit normal curve. When successive samples are 
drawn and a Sy, is computed for each sample by using the sample S 
instead of o (an unknown), the ratios of given (M — u)s to their Sa, 
values so computed will be distributed normally for very large Ns and ap- 
proximately so for Ns of moderate size, but for Ns as small as 30 the 
approximation is none too good. The value 30 is arbitrarily chosen— 
the approximation to normality becomes progressively worse as we go 
from large to small Ns rather than becoming abruptly worse in the vicinity 
of N = 30. 

We have already mentioned the fact that 52 = Уа?/М suffers from bias, 
whereas s? = Tv, — 1) is an unbiased estimator of the population 
variance. Since the bias in S increases with a decrease in N, it is important 
to use the unbiased estimator when N is small. We will accordingly use 
Sar = s[N'N, in place of Sy, = S/N, asa nonnegligible improvement in 
the estimate of the standard error of a mean based on a small sample. 
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Even so, the successive sample ratios, (M — и)/5 у, with s computed 
from each sample, will not follow the unit normal curve because the 
sampling distribution of s (also S) is skewed for N small; hence the distri- 
bution of successive values of лу will be skewed. That is, the successive 
sample values of (M — џ)/5 уг will involve a variable numerator which is 
normally distributed and a variable denominator which has a skewed 
distribution. The distribution of the resulting ratios will be symmetrical 
about zero but will be leptokurtic. That is, it is characteristic of the 
sampling distribution of (M:— 0e that the tails of the curve beyond a 
ratio of about 1.7 tend to be higher than the tails of the normal curve. 
Thus, there will be relatively more large ratios. 

The f distribution. It can be shown that such ratios, involving a 
normally distributed deviate divided by an unbiased estimate of its sam- 
pling error, will follow the so-called distribution, defined by 


2 1 
r( 7 ) 12 —(n41)/2 
jus T T ‘) 
n 


in which T indicates the gamma function as defined in texts in advanced 
caleulus. Although this equation will be beyond the mathematical 
comprehension of most students, it should be noted that /i is the height of a 
curve, that since is squared the distribution is symmetrical, and that the 
equation contains an л as yet undefined. This п has to do with the number 
of degrees of freedom, a concept which is to be discussed. Suffice it to say 
just now that n will be a function of sample size (or sizes) and accordingly 
that there will be not just one but many distributions of f, one for each 
possible value of n. 

Figure 7.1 shows the curve of 7, when л = 7 and when n = 3, as com- 
pared to the normal curve. For n larger and larger, the curve of t 
approaches that of the normal distribution. Table E of the Appendix gives 
the values of f, for ns of 1 to 30, which will be exceeded by chance a specified 
proportion of times. Thus for n = 30 we see from Table E that the P = .05 
point is at a г of 2.04 as compared to a normal deviate of 1.96. For n = 10, 
the point corresponding to the. Os level is 7 = 2.23. The 01 level is at 
t = 2.75 for n = 30, and at 3.17 for п = 10, as compared with 2.58 for 
the normal curve. 

Degrees of freedom. The n of the equation for г, and in the t table, 
is the number of degrees of freedom (df) involved in the estimate of the 
population variance. The df depends on how many of the zs in Xa?, or 
У(Х — м), are “free to vary.” Suppose two scores, 3 and 5. Their 
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T4 Ы] - -1 0 e1 +2 n “ 
Vig. 7.1. Normal compared with ( distribution for я = J and a = 7 


mean is 4, and the sum of squares (of deviations) is (3 — 4)! + (5 4% 
=2 Recall (from р, 29) that we have already shown that Xe = X(Y — Af) 
= 0, always, Therefore, as soon as one of two deviations is known, the 
other # is determinable, Thus, if ту в ~1, the other deviation, z,, must 
satisfy the equation —1 + „ = 0. One deviation and hence its square can 


И may be more enlightening to start with symbols for scores Suppose 
that . Vo Xy, and Y, represent four scores, and it is reported that their 
mean equal: 40 How many of the four deviations can we amiga at will? 
Fe на salt, vs have (I, — 40) + (4, = 40) + (X, — 40) 
H= M а som which must equal zero. V is readily apparent that 
only ете deviations can "vary frecty”—the fourth is fined by the numeri- 
«al valan of the other three. Hence df = 4 — 1; Le., | degree of freedom 


м һм. The @ fot à sum of squares (of deviations) about a mean ix 
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Computation of s* or з, For N small the mean and s* or x are readily 
computed from gross score formulas, Thus M = EYIN, To compute з" 
ors we need Хай in terms of grow scores, This was given earlier as 


ут AINEX* — (2x74 (46) 


Division of this by № — I yields s*, the square root of which is the required 
„ An easily derived relationship between J and N. 


Although we do not need a frequency distribution for purpose of compe- 
tations, а distribution should be made anyway so as to permit at least а 
rough check on the assumption that the scores have Боса drawn from a 
normally distributed population of scores. 

1 for a single mean, We can test the significance of M аз a deviation 
from any hypothesized value for the mean, M,, by taking t = (M = Mr 
as an entry in Table E, with n = df = N = 1, to sec whether the obtained 
1 reaches the г value required for certain levels of significance. If the / does 
not reach the value required for the chosen level of the devia’ 
tion would be attributed to chance and the accepted 

If we wish to specify the confidence limits for the unknown 
mean and to do so with a level of confidence indicated by P = 99, we first 
note from the table of / how large t must be, for the given df, to correspond 
to the 101 probability level, Then M plus and minus the r, vo found, 
times s y will give the desired limits. For example, suppore nine сама yeld 
a mean of 80 and а sum of squares of 1152, Dividing the vum of squares by 
df, oc, we getat = 144, 4 = 12 аз an estimate of e and ty = YÊ = 4. 
Vor 8 df we find from Table E that / = 3.353 for the ol level, Thon 
#0 + (2.35504) gives 66.58 and 92.42 as the 9 confidence limits for the 
population AI tu“ 
would have & = 1152/9, giving Sas 1131, which we . 
У . Since for the normal distribution a relative deviate 
of 2.575 corresponds to the 01 level, we have #0 4 (2.575)0.77) or 9029 
and 89.71 as the .99 confidence limits for the universe mans. These values 
for the confidence interval differ appreciably from (һом obtained pre- 
viously when allowance was made for the vmallema of the 

Difference ا‎ correlated menm. ji wl be recalled. thet 
же have two means based on the same individaah of on paired cawe, the 
teut of ugnificance of the difference must mate allowance for the fact thet 
the two sets of scores аге not random with терик! to exch other. е 
Chapter 6 we saw that this could be dome by inchading the ғ term ia the 
standard error of the difference, аз in formula (6.8), or by working directly 
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with the differences between paired scores. It was shown that M. p= Dy 
and that Sa, = Sp, When we have small samples, it is easier to work 
with Mp, an estimate of the c of the distribution of differences between 
paired scores, and thence Su, To get the best estimate of the sampling 
error of Mp, we need the sum of squares of the deviations of the pair 
differences from the mean difference, i.e., X(D — Mp), which when 
divided by the proper df, or N — 1, where N is the number of differences 
or the number of paired scores, gives the best estimate of the variance of 
the universe distribution of differences, Let 52р stand for this estimate. 
Then 


5M, = = (7.1) 


The computation is straightforward. Each of the Ds is the difference 
between two scores, the subtraction being made in the same direction for 
all, and the sum of squares, X(D — Mp)’, is obtained by formula (3.6) 


with the Xs replaced by Ds; thatis X(D — Mp? = 1 NZD? - (XDy]. 


у! 
The Ds are summed algebraically, and their Squares are summed. After 
, has been calculated, we get ¢ as MplSm, The hypothesis to be tested 
is that the universe value of Mp is zero; the table of / is entered with the 
obtained ¢ and with df = N — 1 in order to see whether it reaches a pre- 
scribed level of significance. Note that the df is 1 less than the number of 
Ds, not 1 less than the total number of scores (see “Further note" on dfs, 
p. 116). 

The assumption of normality pertains to the Ds; hence, again, even 
though a frequency distribution is not needed for computational purposes, 
it should be made so as to provide a rough check on the assumption. A 
confidence interval for Mp (and consequently D џџ) can be set up in precisely 
the same manner as indicated previously for a single mean. 

Difference between independent means. Given: two groups of М, 
and N, cases, and that we wish to test the significance of the difference, 
Dy = M, — Ms. By the procedure of Chapter 6 for large Ns, we would 
make the necessary calculations for determining Dy[Sp, orz. As an aid 
to transition in thought from z to z, let us first write the expression for z, 
thus, 


Ши M, — М, M,—M; 
Sp, V St + Sy, 10 5 5°, 
M N, 


which involves the two sample variances. Now, for the small sample 
situation, we need t = Dylsp, where Spy is to be the best possible estimate 
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of the standard error of the difference. To get this we apparently need the 
best possible estimates of the two variances of the two populations from 
which the samples have been drawn. But here we encounter an assumption 
underlying ¢ for this situation: the two populations must have the same 
variance. Hence, we need just one estimate, an estimate of the variance 
common to the two populations. Calling this estimate 5°, by analogy with 
the z technique, we need 


Du „M_M 


8 „ 
Dy s? s? 


— — 
N, № 
The best estimate, s?, of the common population variance is obtained by 
computing the sum of squares separately for the two samples, then com- 
bining these sums, and dividing by the proper df, or 


s(x — 2 4 & — 2 
g LXX M)? + У(Х — М») (7.2) 
NI + Na — 2 


The two separate sums are computed by formula (3.6). Note that 2 
degrees of freedom are lost because the sum of squares is about two means, 
which leads to two restrictions. Substitution of the obtained s? in the 
foregoing expression leads to a г, which is looked up in Table E with df, 
orn, equal to N, + Ns — 2in order to see whether it reaches a chosen level 
of significance. і 
There is one point іп the method of determining (ће 5°, needed for testing 
the significance of the difference between means, which may have puzzled 
the student. The setting of the null hypothesis, in combination with the 
assumption of equal population variances, implies that the two samples 
have been drawn from a single universe or from two universes which have 
the same mean and equal variances, for the given and measured trait. It 
might accordingly be assumed that the best estimate of the population 
variance would be obtained by taking the sum of squares about the com- 
bined mean rather than about the separate means. The former would give 
the better estimate of the variance if it were actually known that the two 
universe means were the same (or that only one universe was involved), 
but there is always the possibility that the two universe means really differ. 
If they do differ, the taking of the sum of squares about the combined mean 
would, in general, yield too large ап s? for the simple reason that the real 
difference between groups would be contributing to the variability of the 
two groups combined. (The student who has difficulty seeing this point 
should imagine what would happen to the variance of scores when two 
groups markedly different in means were combined.) It follows, therefore, 
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that in the long run the best value for & will be provided by summing the 
sums of squares about the two means. 

The procedure for setting a confidence interval when we have independ- 
ent means is no different from that for correlated means. Simply take 
Dut l Duy Where 1, is the г, for the given df, required for significance at 
the P = «level, This will give limits for the P = | — a level of confidence. 
Suppose we wish the .99 confidence interval; this requires an x of Ol, or as 
sometimes written, /, % where fo, is found under the P = ‚01 column, 
opposite the df, 

Further note on degrees of freedom. Suppose two independent groups 
with М, = Ny = N, and also two groups of scores based on N cases (ог У 
paired persons). For the former the df is Ny + Ny—2 = 2N — 2, 
whereas for the latter the df is N — 1 even though in the paired situation 
the total number of persons is 2N. This may be (and has been) confusing 
to some; it seems as though the obviously better plan (matching) leads to a 
loss in df compared to the setup involving independent groups, It is 
sometimes argued that the df would perhaps be larger if we worked not 
With the difference scores but with the two sets of scores in terms of the 
sums of squares of deviations for each set and the sum of cross products 
since, as can be seen from p. 91, 


E(D — Mp)" = Xe, + Xe, — Зулу, 


The d/ for the lefi-hand sum of squares is obviously N — 1, and since the 
side of the equation is merely an algebraic variant of the 
left-hand side, it does not seem reasonable to believe that the dfs will differ 
for the two sides. Note that if we consider Dz", as having N = degrees of 
freedom, we cannot have any more degrees of freedom for the sums 
оп the right side because the z, values are not independent ¢ #, values; 
they (the z, scores) are not "free to vary." » * 
of changes, In Chapter 6 (p. 96) we discussed the pro- 
cedures for testing the differences between changes shown by two groups. 
For the situation involving paired persons, a D for the difference between 
for the members of a pair was defined (p. 98), and the test of 


5 For the small sample, or 1, technique we need s and sy, , just as 
E vou or created meam The se than бе nter of 

setup involving changes for independent groups, we 
y d ned à 2р, instead of the Sp, of (6.12) The required sp, is given 


22 2 
p ھپ‎ 
i Na 
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in which 


p, “0= Mog" + AD — Mp, 
hi Ny No-2 
with the subscripts E and С referring to experimental and control groups. 
Thus, the. procedure for testing hypotheses involving changes for two 
groups is precisely the same as that for testing the difference between two 
independent means, discussed previously—X is replaced by D, a difference 
score, 

One-tailed versus two-tailed test. Our discussion of the £ technique so 
far has been in terms of the / value needed for a two-tailed test at a given 
level of significance, If the hypothesis to be tested or the decision to be 
made logically warrants a one-tailed test, the / required for significance at 
the .01 level would be found under the ,02 column of Table E, and for the 
05 level the .10 column would be used, Those who do not wish to be 
restricted to the P levels given in Table E will find for dfs up to 20 the P 
associated with any гіп Table XLV of Peters and Van Voorhis’ Statistical 
procedures and their mathematical bases, This table gives one-tailed values, 
which need, of course, to be doubled for two-tailed tests. 

Question of assumptions, When we use the tabled values of the г 
distribution as a basis for judging significance or for setting confidence 
limits, we are in effect presuming that some quantity, usually a ratio such 
ûs (M — % у or % OF (M, 1e, Will in the sampling sense 
follow the f distribution, The mathematical proof thereof is based on 
certain assumptions: normality for the population of X scores and of D 
scores for the first two ratios, and normality of Xs for both populations 
with common, or equal, variances for the third ratio, Whether or not 
these assumptions hold will usually be unknown. 

It might be thought that the assumption of normality underlying the use 
of could be tested on the basis of the sample (or samples) at hand either 
by testing the departure of g, (skewness) and gs (kurtosis) from zero (or DY 
à chi square technique, discussed in Chapter 13), but these methods of 
testing for normality are not sensitive enough to lead us to reject, on the 
basis of a small sample, the hypothesis of normality unless the departure 
therefrom is very marked. Likewise, the as yet undiscussed test (see 
Chapter 14) for a possible difference between variances is too insensitive 
when used with small samples to lead to rejection of the hypothesis of 
equal variances unless the difference between the two universe variances is 
sizable; hence it is difficult to be sure that the assumption of equality of 
variances is tenable when two groups are being compared by the f tech- 
nique. The foregoing statements are, of course, based on the proposition 
that by statistical methods it can be proved, at a desired level of significance, 
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that a sample distribution did not arise from a normally distributed universe 
or that two universe values are different, but such methods will not prove 
normality nor prove that two universe values are identical. 

Since it is difficult to be sure that the assumptions will hold for a given 
batch of data, the question may be raised as to the effect of violations of the 
assumptions. Will too many or too few calculated /s reach the tabled 
value for the .05 or the .01 levels of significance? Or stated differently, does 
the chosen level of significance actually represent the probability of 
making the type I error? Over the years there have accumulated both 
mathematical deductions and empirical evidence indicating that the г test is 
"robust" under violation of assumptions; that is, calculated /s tend to 
follow closely the г distribution. There are exceptions to this rule, as is 
shown by the recent empirical study by Boneau.* 

Boneau, with the indispensable help of an electronic computer, calcu- 
lated 1000 /$ for the difference between independent means for each of 20 
different combinations of conditions with regard to Ns, shapes of distribu- 
tions in the “universes,” and equality or inequality of universe variances. 
The percentage of the is reaching the. Os and the. Ol levels is indicative of 
the disruption produced by specified violations of assumptions. 

First, differences in variances (os of 1 and 2, or one population variance 
four times that of the other; both distributions normal) for Ns very small, 
5 and 5, produced about 1 per cent too many fs at the. Os and the. Ol levels, 
but for Ns of 15 and 15 the discrepancies were only one tenth of a per cent. 
With samples of size 5 from the universe having the smaller variance and 15 
from the universe having the larger variance, too few reached the .05 and 
the .01 levels—the .05 level being reached only .01 of the times and the .01 
level only .001 of the trials. But when 15 cases and 5 cases were drawn, 
respectively, from the universes having the smaller and larger variances, far 
too many calculated ts reached “‘significance”—16 per cent at the 5 per 
cent level and 6 per cent at the 1 per cent level. The moral is clear: if we 
Suspect that the variances may be unequal, we should make the two sample 
sizes equal or nearly so. Presumably, the disruption of the ¢ test will 
depend on the relative magnitude of the two universe variances—the 
larger the variance difference, the greater the disruption. In psychological 
research, when sample sizes are large enough to permit any firm statement 
about a difference between оз, it is rarely possible to conclude that the c 
for one population is twice that of the other, the ratio of the os in the 
Boneau study. 

Second, when sampling from platykurtic (actually rectangular shaped) 
distributions Boneau found negligible effects, but when sampling from 


* C. A. Boneau. The effects of violations of assumptions underlying the г test. 
Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 49-64. 
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markedly skewed (J-shaped; gı = 2.0) distributions, Ns equal, he found 
that 3 and 4 per cent of the ts reached the 5 per cent level and too few 
reached the 1 per cent level. It is comforting to know that such extreme 
skewness, rarely encountered in practice, will not lead to too many 
significant ts. 

Third, although the foregoing results hold for both one- and two-tail 
tests, Boneau found that when one sample was from a J-shaped distribution 
and the other from either a normal or a rectangular distribution, the 
distributions of the resulting calculated is were skewed: a doubling of the 
risk of falsely concluding that the mean of the J-distribution is lower than 
that for the rectangular, also normal, distribution; conversely, significant“ 
differences in the opposite direction occurred only half as often as expected 
from the theoretical / curve. These results should give pause to the advo- 
cates of one-tail tests; they also have obvious implications for two-tail 
tests even though the number of fs, irrespective of direction, exceeded only 
slightly the expected number. 

Suppose that in one study the difference between two means for two 
small samples leads to a t which falls at the. Ol level and that in another 
study two large samples yield means, for another trait, which are also 
significantly different at the .01 level. Can we place as much reliance on the 
first difference as on the second? The answer is yes, provided the two 
studies have been carried out with the same degree of care as regards 
controls and adequate sampling techniques, and provided it is safe to 
presume that the fundamental assumptions underlying ¢ are tenable. Thus 
our confidence in a result based on small samples is a function not only of 
the probability level of significance attained but also of our faith that 
assumptions have been met. Since, as we have suggested, the conditions 
of trait normality and equality of variances are exceedingly difficult to 
demonstrate when the only information available is based on the small 
samples at hand, we are forced to conclude that, in general, we cannot place 
as much reliance on the results from small samples as on those from large 
samples. 

Although.this last statement can, in light of Boneau's results, be 
qualified, we still have the question of the place of small samples in psycho- 
logical research, and about this there will be a diversity of opinion. We 
do not propose to settle the issue or even debate it; instead, we shall 
mention a few points which we feel are pertinent. There are, of course, 
types of research for which it is impossible or practically impossible to 
secure more than a few cases, either because of their scarcity or because of 
prohibitive costs. For such situations it is fortunate that the small sample 
or t technique, which permits some allowance for the smallness of the 
sample or samples, is available. Quite frequently small samples may be 
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useful in a preliminary study carried out solely for the purpose of guiding 
the experimenter. If given hypotheses seem to be verified, the next step 
should be to secure more cases for further verification rather than to rush 
into print with positive conclusions. 

It seems to the writer that those who publish statistical results based on а 
small number of cases should, unless they are positively sure that the basic 
assumptions underlying ¢ have been met (and this assurance can seldom be 
attained), adopt a more stringent level of significance than they would 
adopt if they had large samples, Admittedly, a more stringent criterion of 
significance means that the null hypothesis may be less frequently rejected 
and consequently that a real difference may be overlooked. At this point 
some readers may need to be reminded that the best way to avoid com- 
mitting type Il errors is to avoid the use of small samples: the greater the 
number of cases the greater the likelihood of detecting a difference. 

An illustration of the fact that small samples are not conducive to 
rejection of the null hypothesis unless the difference between universe 
values is sizable may be in order. Let us suppose that the means for the 
heights of two populations are 64.5 and 68.0 and that the universe standard 
deviations are both equal to 2.7, An investigator who does not know these 
facts draws a random sample of eight cases from cach universe; and in 
order to help him a little (and also simplify this discussion), we tell him that 
each o = 2,7, The standard error of the difference between means becomes 
2.7} + | or 1.35. If the investigator accepts the .01 level of significance, 
it is immediately apparent that an obtained difference would have to be 
at least (2.58)(1.35), or 3.48, for him to reject the null hypothesis. (Why are 
we justified in using the normal deviate, 2.58, with such small samples?) 
A little consideration of the fact that the sampling distribution of differences 
CCC 

that the investigator will be accepting the null hypothesis even 
— — йылмын deviant — 

There are times when an investigator may be so anxious to accept the 
null hypothesis that he will seize upon a very high level of significance in 
order to better his chances for accepting the hypothesis of no difference. 
Another way for increasing the odds in favor of accepting the null hypoth- 
esis із to use exceedingly smal! samples. Now those who desire to claim 
that no difference exists must face the simple fact that such a proposition 
сап never be proved on a sampling basis. The most convincing way to 
demonstrate that a difference is of no practical or scientific importance is 
to use large samples and the confidence interval method for specifying 
limits for the population difference. 

Apportioning cases to groups. Suppose you have facilities for utilizing, 
say, N, subjects for an experiment. These cases are to be assigned to two 
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groups (experimental and control ог two experimental groups), and the 
cost per case for collecting data is nearly the same for the two groups, Does 
it make any difference whether or not you divide the N, subjects equally 
between the two groups? The formula for the estimated standard error 
of the difference between means can be rewritten as 


n бы n * 
DENN ENO er, 


Suppose N, is 40, If we assign 5 and 35 subjects for the groups, the 
value under the radical sign becomes 1/5 + 1/35 = ,20 + ,0286 = ‚2286; 
if we assign 10 and 30, the value is 1/10 + 1/30 = ‚10 + ,0333 = ‚1333; 
if we assign 20 and 20, we have 1/20 + 1/20 = .05 + 05 = 10, The 
three square roots are „48, .37, and ,32, from which we quickly see that 
the optimal split is 50-50, Not only will a 50-50 split result in the smallest 
standard error for the difference, it will also free one of worry about the 
dire effect of unequal population variances when the Ns are not equal 
(p. 118), 


Chapter 8 


CORRELATION: INTRODUCTION 
AND COMPUTATION 


One of the chief tasks of a science is the analysis of the interrelations of 
the variables with which it deals, In the physical sciences, and frequently 
in the biological sciences, the interrelations can be determined by noting 
how much of a change in one variable is associated with change in another. 
‘The physicist studying the relationship between temperature and pressure 
exerted by a gas can vary the former at will so as to determine the pressure 
at different temperatures. In the social sciences, and sometimes in the 
biological sciences, the variables studied are apt to be characteristics of 
individuals (plant or animal); thus to study relationships the experimenter 
is compelled to make measurements on several individuals. For example, 
if (wo variables such as height and weight are under consideration, the 
measured height and weight of N individuals will provide N pairs of 
observations from which it can be determined whether the two vary to- 
gether. In either case it is important to determine the form (mathematical) 
of the relationship and the accuracy with which it is possible to make 


Many relationships are expressible in terms of the simplest of ай 
mathematical forms, Y = А + ВХ, in which X and Y represent variables 
and A and B are constants determinable from the observations. The 
accuracy of prediction can be determined, and it is convenient that we have 
some general measure of this accuracy. One such measure which can be 
computed and which will yield information as to the degree of accuracy and 
the degree of relationship is the correlation coefficient, designated r. This 
measure of co-relation, as we shall soon see, not only tells us the degree of 
telationship, but will also, in conjunction with the two means and standard 
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deviations, permit us to write the linear equation for predicting Y from X 
or X from Y. 

Our present discussion will be concerned with the determination of 
relationship between such typical variables as height, weight, strength, age, 
intelligence, social status, attitudes—i.e., with those variables which show 
variation from individual to individual. The question of the relationship 
between variables of this type can be stated quite simply: Is there a ten- 
dency for the individual who ranks high (or low) on one characteristic to be 
high (or low) on another also? It should be noted that at times a relation- 
ship may involve just one variable: Are heights of sons related to the 
heights of their fathers? Are the IQs of adults related to their childhood 
IQs? 


THE SCATTER DIAGRAM 


The first task is that of tabulation, If we have observations on the height 
and weight of a large number of individuals, using cross-sectional or 
coordinate paper, we can lay off on the y axis convenient tabulating 
intervals for, say, height and on the ж axis intervals for weight. The rules 
for choosing intervals stated on p. 6 should be followed here, Tabulation 
then consists first of finding on the y axis the interval in which an individ- 
ual's height falls and locating the interval on the ж axis for his weight. A 
tally or dot is then placed in the cell formed by the intersection of these two 
intervals, The result of such a two-way or cross tabulation is referred to as 
a scatter diagram or correlation table. It will contain as many tallies as 
there are pairs of observations. The tallies in each row, or horizontal 
array, can be counted and recorded, separately by rows, to the right of the 
diagram. This procedure will, of course, yield the distribution 
for all individuals with respect to the variable on the y axis, A similar 
count, and recording at the top, of tallies for each column, or vertical 
array, will yield the distribution for the other variable, The sum of the 
frequencies for either of these marginal distributions should equal V. or 
the number of pairs of observations. 

Figures 8.1 and 8.2 are illustrative scatter diagrams, but not models so 
far as number of grouping intervals is concerned. In practice, from 12 to 
20 intervals should be used in order to reduce the grouping error to a 
negligible amount. It is to be understood that the intervals in these charts 
аге 40-44, 30-39, 50-59, etc, The student should study these diagrams so 
as to grasp some of the mechanical details involved in their construction. 
It should be noted that the number and size of the intervals for the two 
variables need not be the same, and that the zero points on the scales of 
measurement need not appear or even be indicated on the axes. 
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Fig. 8.1. Correlation scatter diagram for two tests. 


It can readily be seen that these two diagrams represent different 
degrees of relationship. A precise method for measuring or describing 
degree of relationship or association or correlation will be discussed in 
detail in the pages to follow. We shall begin with a symbolic definition of a 
basic correlation coefficient, indicate its computation, and then discuss its 
meaning, interpretation, assumptions, and finally its limitations. Certain 
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Fig. 8.2. Correlation scatter for two forms of Stanford-Binet. 
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elementary mathematical derivations will be either indicated or given 
whenever it is thought that their inclusion will be useful in clarifying a 
point or clinching an assumption. 

The Pearson product moment correlation coefficient is defined by 


ra . (8.1) 
NS,S, 
in which v and y represent deviation measures from the respective means 
of the two variables, i.e., x = X — M, and y = Y — M,, the Ss in the 
denominator are the standard deviations of the two distributions, and N is 
the number of individuals measured. With reference to a scatter diagram, 
M, and S, hold for the marginal distribution at the top, whereas M, and &, 
hold for the distribution to the right. The numerator term, Say, implies 
that the product of each individual's = and y is determined, and that all 
such products are summed algebraically. There will, of course, be N 
products in this sum, some of which will be positive, some negative, and 
perhaps some zero. . 
Definition formula (8.1) is seldom used for computation. For N small 
a usable computational equivalent is 
» NIXY —XXXY (8.2) 
SNAR = (Ex VNV — (ZY)? 
which involves four familiar sums, and the sum of the products of the 
paired raw scores. This formula is unwieldy for large N and/or scores 
which are numerically large. For reasons which will become apparent 
later, the careful researcher will always make a scatter diagram, and once 
this has been done it is economical to compute r in terms of step-interval 
deviations from arbitrary origins. An appropriate formula is 
NZd,d, — Xd,Xd, (8.3) 
улул, — (Xd, VNE, — (Xd, 
in which d, is defined as an individual's score deviation, in step intervals, 
from an arbitrary origin on the X scale, and d, is defined similarly for the 
Y scale. The student will note the similarity of the radical terms to 
formula (3.5) for computing S. Formula (8.3) calls for two sums, two 
sums of squares, and a sum of cross products, all in terms of step or interval 
deviations from arbitrary origins. The arbitrary origins may be taken at 
the center or at the bottom of each distribution. The former will involve 
handling smaller figures but will have the disadvantage of introducing 
negative numbers. The latter scheme is better if a calculating machine is 
available. 


r 
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CALCULATION OF r 


The computation of r will be illustrated for both hand and machine 
calculating methods. The hand calculation scheme here used may not be 
quite as economical as other available schemes, but the particular setup 
has the advantage that it forms an economical basis for machine com- 
putation, and the author presumes that practically all those who are apt 
to compute more than a few rs will have access to a calculating machine of 
the Monroe or Marchant or Friden type. Once the steps involved in the 
hand calculation form are grasped, it becomes easy to transfer them to 
machine work. The writer has never found the commercial correlation 
charts helpful. All that is necessary is a sheet of cross-section paper ruled 
four lines to the inch, on which we can readily lay out the axes, in intervals, 
for tabulating or tallying. When the scatter diagram has been made and 
the tally (or dot) marks have been summed across and up to get the mar- 
ginal frequencies (as shown in Figs. 8.1 and 8.2), the d values, taken from 
an arbitrary origin at the bottom-most interval for each variable, can be 
written, preferably with colored lead, alongside the marginal frequencies 
(see Table 8.1). The columns of fd and fd? values along each margin can 
be obtained by multiplying in exactly the same manner as was previously 
done for calculating the standard deviation. The sums of these columns 
provide four of the five sums needed for r. 

In order to obtain Xd,d,, each individual's d, must be multiplied by his 
d,, and all such products then summed. In the 140 interval on the y axis 
we find one individual whose score on the X variable falls in the 50 interval 
on the v axis. In terms of step deviations his d, value is 8 and his d, value 
is 5, and therefore 5 times 8, or 40, represents his d,d, product. Another 
individual with the same d, value has a d, value of 6, whence 6 times 8 is his 
contribution to Ed,d, The third individual in the 140 interval has a а, 
value of 7, whence 7 times 8 is his product. These three individuals 
contribute 5 x 8 + 6 x 8+ 7 x 8, or 144, to the sum of products. The 
d, value of 8 is a common factor to these three products, whence 
8(5 + 6 + 7) or8 x 18 yields 144. This suggests a scheme, for computing 
the did, sum, which involves first summing the d, values for a particular Y 
interval or array and then multiplying this sum by the d, value. Thus the 
d, values of the individuals in the 130 interval sum to 34, and in the 120 
interval to 34, and so on down to the 60 interval, which yields 2 as the sum 
of the d, values. The determination of these d, sums is greatly facilitated 
by the use of a runner on which the d, values 0, 1, 2, 3. , have been 
labeled to correspond exactly with the deviations in step intervals alongside 
the marginal distribution at the top of the diagram. Since each of these 
d, sums is to be multiplied by a d, value and then all the products summed, 
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Table 8.1.* Computation of r 
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N p 
+ SPAIN. SIN 
ca [oo] E ER а a a 
| |& sums 
140 Йй 8 24 192 18 144 
130 ШШ Г 7 42 294 34 2% 
120 12211 6 42 252 34 204 
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X N Xd, Xd Ck © dd, 
Я (61)(1097) — (224)(253) 3 
ee) GA У(6001297) — G8 


* Space limitations account for the use of too few intervals in this table. A 
complete labeling of intervals would be 25-29, etc., and 60-69, etc. 


it is convenient first to record the d, sums to the right as a separate column 
and then to multiply each d, sum by the corresponding d, value, thus 
leading to the last column of figures. Before these final multiplications are 
made, the column of d, sums should be added to see whether it agrees with 
the Xd, already computed from the marginal distribution of X scores. 
Thus an internal check is provided for the column of d, sums; all other 
computations should be done twice in order to insure accuracy. 

When a calculator is available, the work sheet need not include the fd 
and fd? columns, since the sums of these two columns can readily be 
obtained by the method discussed on pp. 22-23. This means that the 
column of d, sums can be placed alongside the d, values; then each d, 
sum can be multiplied by the juxtaposed d, value, with the products 
allowed to accumulate in the dial as the needed Xd,d,. Thus the right-hand 
column figures need not appear on the work sheet. 
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The substitution of the five sums into formula (8.3) is straightforward. 
The denominator factors are evaluated as explained on p. 23, and the 
numerator is obtained by punching Xd,d, into the keyboard and multi- 
plying by N; then, with the product left in the lower dial, Xd, is subtracted 
Xd, times. If needed, the two means can be obtained by substituting Ld, 
and Xd, into (3.3), and the two standard deviations by multiplying the 
proper radical by the interval size and dividing by N [equivalent to 
substituting the sum and sum of squares into (3.5)]. 


Chapter 9 


CORRELATION: 
INTERPRETATIONS 
AND ASSUMPTIONS 


Intelligent use of the correlation coefficient and critical understanding 
of its use by others are impossible without knowledge of its properties. It 
is not sufficient that we be able merely to recognize r as a measure of 
relationship. It is a peculiar kind of measure which permits certain 
interpretations provided certain assumptions are tenable and provided we 
consider possible disturbing factors. Since the interpretations of r are so 
closely related to assumptions, no attempt will be made to present a 
separate discussion of these two aspects. The factors which affect r, and 
which are therefore limitations additional to assumptions, will be discussed 
in Chapter 10. 


STUDY OF SCATTERGRAM 


We shall begin by making a somewhat detailed study of certain prop- 
erties of a typical scatter diagram. The columns and rows of the diagram 
have already been referred to as vertical and horizontal arrays, the inter- 
section of two arrays has been called a ce//, and the meaning of the 
marginal distributions has been given. If the scatter diagram depicted in 
Table 9.1 is examined, it will be noted that each vertical (and also each 
horizontal) array contains a frequency distribution, and that the marginal 
totals really represent the number of cases in these array distributions. 
These array distributions are very much like any other typical distribution: 
bell-shaped with a clustering or scattering about a central value. The mean 
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"Table 9.1, Correlation table for height of fathers (X) and height of som (Y) 
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the array distribution. The standard deviation for the distribution of 
heights of sons whose fathers were 66 inches in height is about 2.1. Now, 
if we take 67.6 as the best estimate, we can say that, if we were to predict 
the height of 100 sons (fathers 66 inches), about 68 per cent of the time the 
error would be within the limits 67.6 + 2.1, 95 per cent within 67.6 + 4.2, 
and nearly always within the limits 67.6 + 6.3. Likewise, when the Ss for 
the several arrays have been computed, a statement of the limits of the 
error in predicting any son’s height from his father’s height can be made. 
Such a procedure will yield as many measures of error as there are vertical 
arrays, We shall soon see that a convenient assumption can be made which 
will usually allow us to use a single indication of the error of estimate. 

Let us return again to the line of the means. Two such lines have been 
drawn in Fig. 9.1; one line “fits” the means of the vertical, the other the 
means of the horizontal, arrays. Let us for the present confine our 
attention to the means of the vertical arrays. They do not lie exactly on the 
drawn line; some are above, some below. If they fell exactly on the line, a 
prediction based on an array mean would be precisely the same as a 
prediction obtained by noting the Y value of the line where it cuts the 
middle of the array. Furthermore, if the means were exactly on a straight 
line, we might write the equation for this line in the form Y = BY + A, 
where A equals the y intercept (value of Y where the line crosses the y axis) 
and B equals the slope of the line (the inclination of the line to the x axis). 
With А and В known, the value of Y for a particular Y can be readily 
estimated, 

But, since the means do not lie exactly on a straight line, the foregoing 
reasoning would not seem offhand to yield us anything of practical value. 
From many points of view, however, it is desirable that we determine the 
equation of the straight line which best “fits” the means, i.e., the equation 
of a line which passes near all the means. Then we can use this equation 
instead of the array means in making predictions. The justification for 
this procedure depends on the validity or tenability of an assumption: we 
assume that the failure of the means to fall exactly on a Straight line is due 
to chance fluctuations in the means. Each array mean is based on a sample 
and consequently deviates more or less from the true or population value 
of the mean for the array. This is equivalent to saying that, if all the array 
means were based on a much larger number of cases, we could assume that 
they would approximate more exactly a Straight line. This isan assumption 
which can always be made provided the array means for a particular 
scatter do not show marked deviations from linear form. (Adequate 
checks in terms of probability, to be described later, can be utilized to 
ascertain whether the fluctuations from linearity are larger than is reason- 
able on the basis of chance.) 
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THE BEST-FIT LINE 


We can now consider one of the advantages of using a line instead of 
the several array means as a basis for prediction, The location of the line is 
dependent on all the means, or rather on all the cases. It therefore seems 
reasonable to believe that the line would be more stable from the sampling 
point of view than would the array means, each of which is based on a 
rather small number of cases. 

If we accept the assumption of /inearity of array means, our problem is 
that of determining A and B so that we can write the equation of the line of 
means, We need the equations of two lines: Y = BY + A for the means 
of the vertical arrays and X = В'У + A’ for the horizontal array means. 
We shall consider the determination of the constants A and B for the first 
equation, but before doing so something must be said concerning what is 
meant by a “best-fit” line. The constant A gives the y intercept, i.e, 
tells us where the line cuts the y axis, Suppose we think of several possible 
lines having the same slope (the same B) as the line in Fig, 9.1 which passes 
near the crosses. Obviously, if we considered a line passing near the top or 
bottom of the scatter diagram, it would be a “worse fit” than that drawn in 
Fig. 9.1, Likewise, if we think of pivoting the line about some point, 
thereby altering its slope, it can be readily seen that rotating it to a vertical 
or horizontal position would give a worse fit, It should now be clear that 
the assigning of some values to A and B will lead to a worse fit than that 
obtained by certain other values, or conversely that some values will yield 
à much better fit than others. 

One criterion accepted as a basis for a best-fit line is that the sum of the 
squares of the deviations from the line shall be as small as possible, With 
respect to determining the best-fit line to the means of the vertical arrays, 
this criterion or definition of fit implies that the values of A and B are to be 
such that the sum of the squared deviations of the observed heights of 
sons—deviations in an up and down or vertical direction—about the 
line will be a minimum. Stated in symbols, let Y' = BX + A, where Y' 
(read Y prime) is the value estimated from a given Х, and let Y be the 
observed value. Then (Y — У)? represents the squared deviation of any 
Y from the line or estimated value, The problem is so to choose A and В 
as to make X( Y — Y" as small as possible, It is more convenient to deal 
with both the equation, у” = bx + a, and the sum, Уу -, in deviation 
units, with y’ and y as deviations from M, and z = X — M, This is 
merely the translation of the axes which makes the origin or reference 
point coincide with M, and M,. The student should visualize the meaning 
of this shift of axes, Note that the pattern of tallies is not changed by this 
simple transformation. Do you think that the slope В will equal the slope 
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b? Will A — a? Let us keep the first question in abeyance and examine 
now the second question. Both A and a represent the y intercepts of the 
desired prediction line. If it is not immediately obvious to the student that 
A may not equal a, he should imagine that in Table 9.1 and Fig. 9.1 the 
axes have been moved so that the origin is at the center of the scatter 
diagram, and then ask himself where the line through the means of the 
vertical arrays would cut the new y axis. (Incidentally, it should be noted 
that the value of A cannot be read directly from Fig. 9.1 for the simple 
reason that the reference frame as drawn does not include the origin, The 
real y and « axes of the original measures would be, respectively, to the left 
of, and lower than, the indicated axes.) 

It is of interest to speculate concerning the value of a in the equation 
y' = bx + a. Common sense would suggest that, if an individual were 
average on X, the best guess would be that he would be average on Y. 
That is, if ¥ = M,, we would expect Y’ to equal M,. But, if an individual's 
X measure fell at Mu, his deviation, or z value, would be 0, and the esti- 
mated value of Y as being equal to M, would in terms of deviation scores 
become 0. This would imply that the prediction line would pass through 
the origin of the deviation score reference axes, and consequently that the 
y intercept would be zero; hence a = 0. For the purpose of simplifying 
the determination of the best value for 5, we ask the reader to accept, on 
the basis of the foregoing reasoning, that a — 0 for the best-fitting line. If 
we carried both a and b along in the following development, a would in 
fact turn out to be zero. 

This permits us to write y' — bx as the equation for estimating y, in 
deviation units, from x, or deviation values of Y. Our task becomes that of 
determining the value of b which will make X(y — y"? a minimum. 
Incidentally, it should be obvious that the discrepancy of any particular y 
value from the desired line has the same numerical value as the deviation 
of its corresponding original Y value from the line, and that X(y — y»? 
= X(Y— У)? When we have determined the optimal value for 5 in 
y' = be, we can readily pass back to the original reference frames, the 
Sross score axes, by substituting for y’ the value Y' — M,, and for æ, 
X — M,. With a fixed as zero, i.e., with the y intercept equal to zero, we 
can think of the line as passing through the origin (deviation axes); i.e., 
its up and down location is fixed. Obviously, many lines could be drawn 
through the origin, and they would differ only as to slope, i.e., as to b. 
Of all possible lines which may be drawn through the origin, some will be 
closer than others to the observations (tallies) in toto. The student might 
imagine several lines any of which would seem to constitute a good fit. As 
he takes lines with either greater or lesser slope than those of apparently 
good fit, the fits will become worse; and of those which seem to fit, some 
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will actually be better than others. The student might think it would 
only be necessary to draw what seems by inspection to be the best-fitting 
line, and then obtain its slope by actually measuring the angle which it 
makes with the horizontal (with needed adjustment to allow for the 
measurement units). The trouble with this procedure is that individuals 
would tend to disagree regarding which of several lines was really best; 
also, the measurement of angles would be none too exact. What we need 
is an objective procedure, a method that will yield the value of b which 
leads to the best possible fit in the sense of reducing the sum of the squares 
of the discrepancies to a minimum. 
We set up the function 


_ ty = и) Уу — bx)" 
N N 


f 


in which we have N deviations of the form y — y' or y — bx (since 
y’ = bx). These deviations when squared, summed, and divided by N give 
us a quantity or function which is to be minimized by the proper choice of 
b. The value to be assigned to Ё can best be ascertained by the calculus.* 
This is done by taking the derivative of the function with respect to b 
setting this derivative equal to zero, and then solving for b. Thus 


dfi —2Xa(y — ba) 
db N 


which, set equal to zero and divided by —2, gives 


Уау — bz) 20 


N 
or 
Lay — bua? _ 0 
N 
then 
Lay _ put zy 
N N 


The first or cross-product term involves the correlation coefficient as 
defined by formula (8.1), from which definition formula we see that 


LV = rS,S,; and since Zz?/N = Se, we have 
rS,S, — bS?, = 0 


* The student who has not studied the calculus will either take the first part of the 
following derivation on faith or, if skeptical, will dig into a calculus text to satisfy him- 
self that no magic is involved here. 
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or 
rS, — bS, = 0 
which gives 


* 


as the optimal value for b. We therefore have 


S, 
r (9.1) 
z 
as the equation for the best-fit line. This equation is in terms of deviation 
measures, and by proper substitution we get 


9 
Y M, Y (N — M) 
or 


y rx + (U rn, (9.2) 


* a 


as the equation in terms of the original or gross scores. This is the form 

which we would use in predicting Y from X. Note that B = b = r(S,/S,) 

is the slope of this line and that the constant А is equal to the parentheses 

term. 

By similar reasoning the equation of the best-fit line to the means of 
the horizontal arrays is found to be 

wn 5. 

v 


y (9.3) 


which becomes 


x ers (м, гем, (9.4) 
s 5 


v y 


When both equations are written in the B and 4 notation, we may attach 
subscripts to differentiate between the Bs and between the As: 


Ү = B + Ay, 

* = B,Y + A,, 
Regression. Equations (9.1) and (9.3) in deviation score form and 
(9.2) and (9.4) in gross score form are known as regression equations, and 


the constants denoting slope are known as regression coefficients. It is 
assumed that prediction will be as accurate by means of a regression 


T More strictly speaking, we are fitting a line to means weighted according to their 
respective Ns; i.e., we are fitting a line to the observations. 
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equation as by way of array means, and it can readily be seen that by using 
a regression equation we can predict from intermediate values, e.g., 644. 
This is of especial advantage with grouped data: the array mean is associ- 
ated only with the midpoint value of the grouping interval, whereas the 
regression line is not so limited since it is continuous. 

Rate of change. The results of the foregoing derivation make it clear 
that the correlation coefficient, along with the two means and the two 
standard deviations, enables us to write the equation by which either 
variable can be predicted from the other. The regression coefficients 
indicate the rate of change—unit of change in one variable per unit of 
change in the other—and in case the two standard deviations are equal, r 
itself indicates the rate of change. Thus we have one of the possible 
interpretations of the correlation coefficient. 

For the correlation table in Table 9.1 we get, by proper substitution, the 
following as the regression equations: 


Y' = .52X + 33.24 (to estimate son's height) 
X' = .60Y + 26.63 (to estimate father's height) 


The student should study Fig. 9.1 sufficiently to convince himself that .52 
is the slope of the line passing near the crosses, and that .60 represents the 
slope (with reference to the vertical) of the line through the dots. The 
student should also satisfy himself that the constants 33.24 and 26.63 
really represent the points at which the two lines intercept the y and æ axes. 
Finally he should show that, if a father's height is at the mean of all fathers, 
the mean of the heights of all the sons is the best estimate of his son's 


height. 


ACCURACY OF PREDICTION 


The next problem to which we turn is concerned with the accuracy of 
prediction by means of a regression equation. It has already been indi- 
cated that, when the mean of an array is used in prediction, the error of 
estimate is a function of the spread within that array. By introducing an 
assumption it becomes possible to substitute one measure of error in place 
of the several, numerically different, array standard deviations. An exami- 
nation of the array distributions in Table 9.1 reveals that the vertical arrays 
differ from each other very little in dispersion (likewise, the horizontal 
arrays). If we were to compute the standard deviations for the vertical 
arrays, we would find differences, for this diagram, of such size as could 
readily be attributed to chance or sampling fluctuations; i.e., we assume 
that, if we had a much larger N, the array dispersions would be very nearly 
equal. Ordinarily this assumption of homoscedasticity can be met, and one 
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measure of dispersion can be used for all the vertical arrays (and another 
for all the horizontal arrays). 

Error of estimate. One such measure might be an average of the 
array Ss, but to determine this we would need first to compute all the Ss, a 
somewhat laborious job. Since we are to use the regression line, instead of 
array means, as a basis for prediction, we really need something corre- 
sponding to the S about this line. Such a value can be obtained by noting 
that y — y' (or Y — Y") represents the discrepancy between estimated and 
observed values and that X(y — y’)?/N is the mean of the squared devia- 
tions, the root of which will be the standard deviation of the discrepancies 
between estimated and observed values. This will be taken as the one 
Standard deviation to replace the several standard deviations as our 
measure of the error of prediction. This particular standard deviation, 
defined as the square root of X(y — y^)*/N, is called the standard error of 
estimate. It may be determined in two ways. First we can take a round- 
about way which involves these steps: the prediction of each Y by use of 
equation (9.2), or each y by use of (9.1); thecalculation ofthe discrepancies 
(Y — Y) or (y — у); squaring, summing, dividing by N, and taking the 
Square root. A quicker method for determining the standard error of 
estimate is readily derived algebraically. 

Let S stand for the standard error of Y as estimated from X; then by 
definition, 

XY-—vy Xy-yy 


Ehe 
" N N 
but 
, 5, 
r 
y 5, 
by formula (9.1) whence 
i SUM 
Se = |у г = 
ух N (v bs: ) 
1 
= 2 — 2r ху + "xeu 
2 2 2 
t Бун 2 0/70 5 2) 
N SN S\N 
Sy S 
= 5°, — 2 55 "5,8, + A S 
= 5° ¬ ns 


then 
Sr = S, VI 75 (9.5) 
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By a similar line of reasoning it can be shown that 


Spy = SWI — r° (9.6) 


which gives the standard error of X as estimated from Y. 

Thus the correlation coefficient not only enters into the prediction 
equations (9.1) to (9.4), but also permits us to gauge the accuracy of 
prediction. It should be noted in passing that we can write the equation 
of a best-fit line without first determining r and that the error of prediction 
can also be ascertained without recourse to r. Such a method for deter- 
mining the error of estimate has already been indicated; the square root of 
X(Y — Y/N, in which Y — Y' represents the computed discrepancy 
between observed and predicted values. This need not involve r unless 
the prediction equation is written in terms of r, as was done in (9.2). The 
equation Y' = A + BX can be written in the form 


_ EX'EY = УХУХҮ , NEXY —ZEXXY 


"= X 9.7 
a МУХ? — (ZX)? NEX? — (ZX) (0) SD 


in which X and Y stand for gross or original measures. Formula (9.7) for 
the best-fitting line (least squares solution) does not involve means, Ss, or 
the correlation coefficient. If, as is frequently the case, we are interested in 
obtaining the equation for Y only, it will be noticed that it is unnecessary 
to compute the sum of the Y squares, which is not, however, a tremendous 
saving of time. Perhaps the quickest way for determining the equation is 
by direct substitution in (9.7), but the determination of the error of 
estimate (sometimes called the closeness of fit of the line) is certainly 
facilitated by calculating r and S, and substituting in (9.5). 

The standard error of estimate is to be interpreted as a standard devia- 
tion, and in so doing we are tacitly assuming that the array distributions 
are not only equal in dispersion but also normal. For the correlation 
diagram in Table 9.1, we have Sys = 1.9, which is to be considered the 
standard deviation of the Y values about the regression line, Y' — .52X 
+ 33.24. By use of this equation we would predict that the height of the 
son of a man 70 inches tall (X — 70) would be 69.6, and the error of esti- 
mate, 1.9, would be interpreted by saying that, if we made many such 
predictions, 68.26 times out of a hundred the actual height of sons of 
70-inch fathers would be within the limits 69.6 + 1.9, and nearly always 
within the limits 69.6 + 3(1.9). 

This is a second method for interpreting the correlation coefficient: in 
terms of the accuracy of prediction or closeness of fit of regression lines. 
If no correlation exists, the errors of estimate are S,., = S, and S, = Sy. 
In this connection it can be seen from formulas (9.2) and (9.4) that, when 
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r = 0, the estimated Y, Y’, becomes M., and X' becomes M.. For 
example, if it has been established that the correlation between toe length 
and IQ is zero, we would always take 100 (the mean) as our best guess for 
an individual’s IQ regardless of toe length. The error of estimate would of 
course be the standard deviation of the distribution of IQs, and it would be 
said that toe length is useless in predicting IQ. The scatter diagram for 
IQ as Y and toe length as X would exhibit the following characteristics: 
first, the regression line Y' = A + BX would be horizontal, i.e., B would 
equal zero, and the means of the arrays would fluctuate about the value 
M,, or A would equal M,; and, second, all the array distributions would 
have dispersions approximately equal to S., What would be the best guess 
as to the other regression line and the standard deviations of the horizontal 
arrays? 

Now suppose the correlation between the variables were perfect (r = +1 
or —1). The tallies in the scatter diagram would lie in a line, there would 
be no spreading about this line, the two regression lines would coincide, 
and no error would be involved in estimating X from Y or Y from X. 
That S and S,., would both be zero in case of perfect correlation is quite 
evident when we consider formulas (9.5) and (9.6). 

At this point the student should note the difference between positive 
and negative correlation. In the case of a positive r, a high score goes with 
high and low with low, whereas, for a negative r, high goes with low and 
low with high. With reference to the scatter diagram, a negative r typically 
involves a swarm of tallies stretching from the upper-left to the lower-right 
corner, whereas for a positive r the trend is from lower left to upper right 
(this assumes that the axes have been laid off in the conventional fashion). 
With reference to the regression equations, a negative r yields negative 
regression coefficients or negative slope for the lines. The student should 
be warned that an apparently negative r may in reality be positive. Thus, 
if one variable is a test or performance scored in terms of time (or errors) 
and the other variable is scored in terms of amount done, the scatter 
diagram might show large time scores as going with small amounts of 
work done, i.e., high with low, which might be wrongly taken to indicate 
negative rather than positive correlation. Instead of asking whether high 
goes with high and low with low, it is safer to ask whether best goes with 
best. This rule, however, is difficult to apply when we are dealing with the 
interrelation of personality traits, especially those which do not readily 
permit of a statement as to which is the desirable end of the traitscale. The 
sign of the correlation coefficient in such cases always needs a qualifying 
statement which explicitly tells the direction of the relationship between 
the variables. Obviously, as far as accuracy of prediction is concerned, 
the error is the same for a negative and positive r of the same magnitude. 
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Alienation. To return to the interpretation of the correlation co- 
efficient by way of the standard error of estimate, we see that the factor in 
formulas (9.5) and (9.6) which involves r is / — r?. It is the value of this 
which, when multiplied by the proper S, leads to the error of estimate. The 
expression /I — 7? is called the coefficient of alienation. If r is zero, its 
value is 1 and the error of estimate is the S for the variable being estimated. 
Table 9.2 gives the value of the coefficient of alienation for varying values 
ofr. The student will do well to fix in mind the trend in this table. It will 
be noted that, compared to a correlation of zero, an r of .60 reduces the 
error of estimate by 20 per cent, whereas an r of .30 reduces it by about 5 
per cent; that r must be as high as .866 before the error of estimate is 


Table 9.2. Values of the coefficient of alienation 


r v1-r r V1 ۶ 
.00 1.000 .60 .800 
10 .995 70 714 
.20 .980 .80 .600 
30 954 866 .500 
40 917 .90 436 
.50 .866 95 312 


reduced by one-half; and that the difference in reduction between an r of 
70 and an r of .90 is approximately the same as that between .20 and .70. 
This interpretation of r is most useful and at the same time most disturbing, 
since the errors of estimate for rs in the vicinity of .40 to .70, values 
usually found and utilized in predicting success from test results, are 
discouragingly large. 

A somewhat different way of grasping the meaning of r, as it is applied 
to accuracy of prediction, is to square both sides of formula (9.5) and 
then solve explicitly for r. This leads to 

2 
т®=1— rx (9.8) 
D 
from which it is readily seen that the correlation coefficient depends on the 
accuracy of prediction relative to the total variance of the variable being 
predicted. 

It might be well at this time to bring together a few remarks concerning 
the assumptions involved in using and interpreting a correlation coefficient 
in terms of either rate of change or accuracy of prediction. When an r is 
reported, and no evidence to the contrary is given, we have a right to 
expect that the assumptions of linearity of regression and homoscedasticity 
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have been met. The interpretation of r as rate of change definitely assumes 
linearity, and the interpretation in terms of the error of estimate definitely 
assumes both linearity and homoscedasticity. In certain special cases 
where the investigator is interested only in a one-way prediction, say Y 
from X, and there is no likelihood of ever reversing to predict X from Y, it 
will suffice if the regression of Y on X, i.e., for predicting Y from X, be 
linear and the Y or vertical array distributions be homoscedastic. The use 
of the correlation coefficient in predicting performance from age may be 
cited as an instance in which there is no need to worry about the possible 
nonlinear regression of age on score or the lack of homoscedasticity about 
this regression line. 

Although there are adequate checks for linearity and homoscedasticity, 
a careful scrutinization of the scatter diagram is usually sufficient to warn 
us of violent departures from these assumptions. Formula (8.2) and other 
nonplotting schemes for computing r give no inkling as to whether these 
assumptions are being violated and therefore cannot command the confi- 
dence of the careful investigator. The purpose of a research project might 
very well be the study of the relationship between two variables, but an 
end result in terms of a correlation coefficient, with no attention given to 
the form of the relationship, is inadequate. 


VARIANCE AND CORRELATION 


A third method of interpreting r is in terms of variance. Before discussin g 
this interpretation, we must introduce an important theorem concerning 
the variance of a sum (or difference). Suppose that variable W is made up 
of two parts U and V such that W = U + V. For example, the score on 
an arithmetic test might consist of two parts: score in addition and score 
in multiplication. Obviously, w = и + v, and therefore the variance of 
the W variable is 


(Xu? + Xv? + 2Xuv) 


= S*, + S*, + ,کک‎ (9.9) 
and in case U and V are independent, we have 


„ (9.10) 
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If we are dealing with the difference, W = U — V, we have 

S (9.11) 
and for U and V independent, we have 

S = Sin 5", 

which is identical with (9.10). In words, the variance of a sum (or difference) 
of two independent variables is equal to the sum of their separate variances. 
Variances are additive, whereas standard deviations are not. It can be 
shown that, when U and V are distributed normally, their sum or 
difference will also yield a normal distribution. 

Now, with regard to the third method for interpreting r, let us note that 
in deviation units an observed y can be thought of as made up of two 
independent parts, the part which can be predicted from v, namely у”, 
and the residual or unpredictable part, (y — y'). Before going further we 
must demonstrate that у’ and (y — ) are really independent. The 
numerator for the correlation between y’ and (y — у”) can be expressed as 


$, S, 
Xy'(y — y. But, since у = rs and (y — у) = y — roe, we have 
т * 


S, S, 
Ey(y— у) Ir |у г к 
y(y — y) 1 0 (v s ) 


а * 


2 z 
2 

2 2 

=7— NrS,S, —T = NS 
* Lj 


which is seen to be zero; hence у’ and (y — y’) are uncorrelated. 
We have y = у + (y — y); whence, by the foregoing variance 
theorem, 
Si = 5% + St (9.12) 


in which 5?,., is the variance of the residuals, (y ). If we divide both 
sides of this equation by S, we get 


2 
ET (9.13) 


from which we see that, since the two ratios add to unity, either one can 
be interpreted as a proportion (or a percentage by shifting the decimal 
point). Thus the ratio of S2, to 5°, is the proportion of the variance in Y 
which can be predicted from X, and the ratio of S to 5°, represents the 
proportion of the variation (variance) of Y which is left over or remains or 
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cannot be predicted from X. A little reflection as to the meaning of this 
residual variance should convince the student that we are here dealing 
with the same variance which results if we square formula (9.5), thus 


vm 


S SAE TY 


which means that 


=1-r 


When we substitute this value into (9.13), we have 
Si. 
$5 


y 


+1 * 


i= 


from which it is readily seen that the ratio 
eS (9.14) 


That is, the square of the correlation coefficient gives the proportion of 
the total variance of Y which is predictable from X, or r? measures the 
proportion of the Y variance which can be attributed to variation in X. 
The proportion of the variance of Y which is due to variables other than 
X is given by 1 — e. By shifting decimals, we can think of r? as indicating 
a percentage, the percentage of variance which has been explained, and 
1 — r? as the percentage of variance due to other causes. It will be noted 
that ve, not r, can be so interpreted. This is true because variances are 
additive, whereas standard deviations are not. It should be emphasized 
that r* as a proportion has to do with variation expressed technically as 
variance. 

It is of some interest to examine the meaning of S2, It is the square of 
the standard deviation of the estimated values, and, with reference to the 
scatter diagram, S,, corresponds approximately to what we would obtain 
if we were to compute the standard deviation about M, of the vertical 
array means, each weighted according to the number of cases in its array. 
As an excercise, the student can prove r? = S?,/S?, by determining 
directly, rather than by formula (9.5), that S2. = 2 S. (HINT: use the 
deviation score form of the regression equation.) 

This third method of interpreting a correlation coefficient assumes 
linearity of the regression line involved in predicting Y, or the dependent 
variable, from X as the independent variable; i.e., the regression of Y on 
X must be linear. If X were considered as the dependent variable, the 
interpretation that r? indicates the proportion of the variance of X 
explained by Y would assume linearity for the regression of Y on Y. The 
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assumption of linearity becomes explicit if it is proved directly that S2, 
= r?5?, and it was implied when we used S?,, in that this residual 
variance was taken about a straight line. This interpretation does not 
assume homoscedasticity, nor does it assume normality either for the 
marginal or for the array distributions. 

The investigator who is interested in analyzing variation and its possible 
causes will prefer the interpretation of the correlation coefficient in terms 
of variance. The problem is frequently one in which an attempt is made to 
explain variation in one trait in terms of variation of another which is 
conceived of as being more basic. The use of r?° as the percentage of the 
variance of a trait which is predictable by, or attributable to, variation in a 
second variable becomes a valuable tool in the analysis of variation. Of 
course we must use caution in assuming causation of one variable by 
another. Logic, not statistical method, must be invoked to determine 
whether a causal relationship exists, and the statistical interpretation 
modified accordingly. Variation in X might cause variation in Y, or vice 
versa, or variation in both X and Y might be due to the influence of some 
other variable or variables. 

To illustrate the interpretation of r? as a percentage, let us suppose we 
have the performance of a group of school children on a substitution test. 
Considerable variation in scores will be present, and we may rightfully 
ask whether a portion of this variation is due to age differences. We can 
determine the correlation between age and performance. Suppose r — .60; 
this can be interpreted by saying that 36 per cent of the variance in 
performance is due to age differences, and 64 per cent is due to other 
causes. Likewise, the variance in crop yield due to variation in rainfall 
can be determined; or the variance in the height of a group of men may 
be analyzed into two or more parts, one of which might be the portion due 
to variation in the heights of their fathers. 


CORRELATION AND COMMON ELEMENTS 


A. fourth possible interpretation of the correlation coefficient assumes 
that each of the two variables can be thought of as a summation of a 
number of equally potent, equally likely, independent elements, which 
can be either present or absent. Then the degree of correlation is a function 
of the number of elements common to the two variables. The general 
formula is 


)9.15( ا 
Vn, +n: Vn, +‏ 


in which n, equals the number of elements unique to X, n, the number 


Гау = 
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unique to Y, and n, the number common to both variables. If the number 
of elements in X equals the number in Y, r gives the proportion of elements 
common to X and Y; if X is determined only by elements common to Y, 
whereas Y has additional elements, r? gives the proportion of elements 
entering into Y which determine X. There is little, if any, factual basis 
for believing that the assumptions stated are tenable so far as psychological 
variables are concerned, and therefore the interpretation of the correlation 
coefficient in terms of common elements may be viewed with scepticism. 


NORMAL CORRELATION 


A fifth interpretation of r is more mathematical but of little practical 
value. We have already seen how a frequency distribution and its polygon 
can be thought of as smooth, conforming perhaps to the equation of the 
normal curve. A correlation table is a frequency distribution, a picture or 
graph of which requires a third dimension. If we were to replace each tally 
in a scatter diagram by a thin block, there would result something anal- 
ogous to the histogram except that it would be three dimensional—the 
heights of the stacks of blocks would indicate the frequencies for the 
various cells. Now suppose that this mound of blocks is by some method 
smoothed to a surface, and we consider the total volume under the surface 
(between the surface and the XY plane) as representing N. Then the 
number of cases falling between two given X values and simultaneously 
between two given Y values will be approximately the volume of that 
portion of the mound which has as its base the rectangle or square formed 
by the intersections of the two X and two Y values. If the regression lines 
are linear, if the array distributions are normal and homoscedastic, and if 
the marginal distributions are normal, the resulting surface is termed the 
normal correlation surface, and the equation of the surface can be written 
as 


1 2 rev 
& 5 
N 2 "rec JEU 


2 v". Oy ооу (9.16) 


" 270,0, V 


A number of important properties of the normal correlation surface can 
be deduced from this equation and its integral. For instance, the standard 
error of estimate can be derived from formula (9.16), and it can also be 
shown that the contour lines which represent different altitudes on the 
mound, i.e., different frequencies, will be concentric ellipses, and that if 
r = 0, the contour lines will become concentric circles. If the equation is 
written with N equal to unity, by double integration the probability of an 
individual’s falling between two particular Y values and between two Y 


1= F۴ 
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Fig. 9.2. Normal bivariate, r = .20. 


values can be determined. Tables are available which can be utilized for 
this purpose. 

By use of the tables of the function defined by (9.16) it is possible to 
generate sets of expected, or theoretical, frequencies for scattergrams 
which depict normal bivariate correlations of certain magnitudes (.00, .05, 
ЛО +++ .90, .95). A study of Figs. 9.2 to 9.4 will help the reader appreciate 
more precisely the meaning of degrees of relationship represented by rs of 
.20, .50, and .80. It should be pointed out that calculating the expected 
frequencies so as to have N — 1000 for each scatter involved rounding, 
the effect of which can lead one to question certain array distributions as 
being nonnormal. Note, for example, that in Fig. 9.3 the distribution in 
the bottom array is rectangular in shape and in the adjacent array it is 
triangular. The rectangular distribution resulted from rounding fre- 
quencies such as those shown in the last right-hand array. It should also 
be mentioned that none of the rs computable from these scatters will 
correspond exactly to the (given) rs which underlie the theoretical deter- 
mined frequencies. There are three reasons for this: rounding, grouping 
into intervals, and lumping together frequencies at the ends of the 
distributions. 

It will be observed that the regression lines “scissor” nearer and nearer 
together as one proceeds from the lowest to the highest r. It will also be 
noticed that the variations in the arrays about the regression lines are 


i Pearson, Karl, Tables for statisticians and biometricians, part II, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1931. See Tables 8 and 9. 
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Fig. 9.3. Normal bivariate, r = .50. 
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Fig. 9.4. Normal bivariate, r = .80. 


disturbingly large, even for rs of .50 and .80. The reader would be well 


advised to consider appropriate values of alienation coefficients (Table 
9.2) while studying Figs. 9.2 to 9.4. 
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There is one reason why the student should give Fig. 9.2 careful study. 
As we shall see later, an r of .20 based on N = 100 would be judged 
statistically significant (as a deviation from zero). Very frequently one 
finds much ado, in the research literature in psychology, about an r of .20 
(even lower for large N) as being "significant." This takes the form of 
saying that the r supports a theory; or if no theory is being subjected to 
test, the r sets off a near welter of speculation as to why it was “signifi- 
cant”; and along either of these sometimes windy avenues there is apt 
to be a statement that would have the unsuspecting reader believing that 
high scores go with high scores and low with low to an extent far greater 
than a study of the (nonavailable) scatter would warrant. This is not to 
suggest that integrity should be questioned, but rather that enthusiasm 
engendered by a statistically “significant” finding can in reality be 
concerned with a rather trivial degree of relationship. 


CORRELATION AND EXPECTANCY 


A sixth way for interpreting an r is useful in applied work when the 
degree of correlation has to do with a test’s predictive validity for a 
criterion. For example, if the criterion were grade point average expressed 
in standard scores it could be that —1.0 represents the C average that is 
crucial for surviving the freshman year. To what extent will the expectancy 
of survival depend on score level on the test? Since an r of .50 is typical 
of aptitude test validity coefficients we will use the (theoretical) frequencies 
in Fig. 9.3 to illustrate the calculation of expectancies. Take, for example, 
the third from the left vertical array. Simply sum the frequencies above 
z, = —1.0 and divide by the total frequency, 44, in the array and you 
have a proportion, .57, which may be interpreted as the expectancy of 
survival for those with a test score, z,, in the interval —2.0 to —1.5. A 
similar operation will provide the expectancies for the other test score 
intervals. The resulting proportions can be regarded as giving (empirical) 
probabilities for survival; or they can be converted to percentages for 
“successes.” The two bottom rows of Fig. 9.3 contain expectancies, as 
percentages, for two critical levels on 2,, one with an over-all success rate 
of 84.1 per cent (above z, = — 1.0), the other with an over-all rate of 93.4 
per cent (i.e., above z, — —1.5). - 

Such arrays of expectancies form the bases for graphic presentation. 
In Fig. 9.5 will be found “curves” for expectancies, as dependent on test 
score level, when the cut-off for defining “success” is a standard score 
position of —1.0. The three curves are for expectancies calculated from 
Figs. 9.2, 9.3, and 9.4, representing rs of .20, .50, and .80. Despite the 
fact that the error of estimate attached to prediction for an individual is 
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Fig. 9.5. Percentage success“ at score levels. 


large for r = .50, the increase in “success” with test level is impressive in 
the actuarial (group) sense. The greater worth of an r of .80 and lesser 
worth of an r of .20 is obvious. 

There is a second type of expectancy which can be used to illustrate the 
value of utilizing a test in personnel selection. To perform the needed 
calculations one must have: (a) the scattergram for criterion (perform- 
ance) versus test score for a sample of on-the-job individuals, none of 
whom was hired on the basis of test scores, and no applicants rejected 
because of scores; (b) the percentage deemed to produce at a satisfactory 
rate, or a critical point on the criterion; and (c) the selection ratio, or the 
proportion of applicants needed for filling the jobs. How can we express 
the gain that would result if the test were adopted as a basis for selection 
from among future applicants? Suppose the scattergram is that shown in 
Fig. 9.3, that the over-all success rate is .841, and that the supply of 
applicants is such that the selection ratio is .50. This selection ratio would 
mean that selection on the test would involve a cutting score at the median. 
In order to ascertain an expectancy for satisfactory production, we would 
simply say that if the test had been used for selection, we would be dealing 
only with cases above z, — 0 on the test. To determine the percentage of 
success for employees so selected we can erect, on the scattergram, a 
vertical at z, = 0 and draw a horizontal line at z, = —1.0, or the 2, value 
that is critical for success. These two lines divide the scatter into four 
parts, or a fourfold table for the frequencies. 

Of the 500 cases above 2, = 0, 469 are above 2, = —1.0. The ratio 
469/500 = .938 provides the expectancy of success that would have 
resulted from utilizing the test as a basis for selection under the specified 
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conditions. Stated differently, selection based on the test would have 
increased the success proportion from .841 to .938, and, conversely, it 
would have reduced the failure expectancy from .159 to .062. If (unlikely 
in practice) we had a test yielding a correlation of .80, the figures would 
be an increase from .841 to .986 for success expectancy and a decrease 
from .159 to .014 for failure expectancy. In contrast, for a test correlated 
only .20 with productivity, the increase would be from .841 to .878, and 
the decrease from .159 to .122, respectively, for success and failure 
expectancies. The reader who is interested in this sort of thing will wish 
to turn to H. C. Taylor and J. T. Russell in J. Appl. Psych., 1939, 23, 
565-578. 


CORRELATION, INDEPENDENCE, AND PROBABILITIES 


Obviously, when there is correlation between two variables it cannot be 
said that the variates are varying independently. Does zero correlation, 
as measured by the product moment r, mean independence? The answer 
is no in that the slope of the best fitting line can be zero even when there is 
a close curvilinear relationship (U-shaped, for example). Independence 
of variates means zero correlation; zero r does not necessarily mean 
independence, 

In our discussion of probability we encountered the word “independ- 
ence.” Table 5.3 was constructed on the basis of independence of events, 
the events being "scores" from pairs of tosses of coins. If you re-examine 
that table, you will see that it exhibits zero correlation. The frequencies 
in the table provided the basis for the probabilities of joint outcomes of 
independent events. Can we have a joint probability for events that are 
not independent? Consider Fig. 9.3 again. The cutting of the two axes 
at the means will permit us to set up a fourfold table of frequencies. The 
frequency in the upper-right quadrant will be 335, from which we may say 
that the probability is .335 that a pair of X and Y scores will be above 
the mean. Note that if we were considering only X, the probability of an 
X falling above the mean of X would be .50; ditto for a Y score. If we 
applied the multiplication theorem, we would have 50 x .50 = .25 as 
the probability of an X and a Y, as a pair, being above their means. Now 
the .335 is just as meaningful as the .25; obviously, application of the 
multiplication theorem can lead to false probabilities. 

On p. 76 mention was made of conditional probabilities. Once again 
we turn to Fig. 9.3 from which we see, for example, that given that a 
person's z, is in the interval 1.5-2.0, the probability is (9 + 6 + 3 + 1)/44 
= 19/44 = 43 that his z, is above +1.0. Now the unconditional proba- 
bility for drawing a person with a z, above +1.0 is .16 (obtained from the 
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marginal distribution, which is the distribution for z, irrespective of 2%. 
The fact that the conditional (“given that") and the unconditional proba- 
bilities differ simply indicates that the events (scores) are not independent. 
The distribution on the right-hand margin of Fig. 9.3 and the distribution 
in any vertical array permit probability statements about z, scores falling 
in a given interval, but obviously the probabilities derived therefrom 
differ. This is not true for Table 5.3. 


LIMITS FOR r 


Attention is called to the fact that definition formula (8.1) becomes 
r = Уг] М, when written in terms of standard scores for both variables. 
This indicates specifically that the correlation coefficient is a statistical 
average, the average of the cross products of standard scores. Suppose 
that we ask what happens when the correlation is perfect in the sense that 
each individual's z, score equals his 2, score. If this is true, the sum Xz,z, 
would be the same as Z2, which when divided by N gives 1.00. Thus the 
upper limit for r is +1.00. Now suppose a perfect inverse relationship, 
such that an individual's z, and z, are the same except for sign, one being 
positive whereas the other is negative. If this holds true for all the cases, 
the sum 2z,2, can be written as Xz(—2) or —Xz?, which when divided by 
N gives —1.00 as the limit for perfect negative correlation. 

As exercises, the student should show that multiplying or dividing 
either X or Y or both by a constant, or X by one constant and Y by 
another, will not change r, and that adding or subtracting a constant does 
not affect the value of r. 


SUMMARY 


The six suggested methods for interpreting the correlation coefficient 
may be briefly summarized here. 

1. r is associated with the rate at which one variable changes with 
another. This assumes that the regression line so interpreted is linear. 

2. r tells us how accurately we can predict by a regression equation. 
The standard error of estimate permits one to infer the possible magnitude 
of the prediction error, whereas the coefficient of alienation indicates the 
reduction in error over that error which would exist if there were no 
correlation. This interpretation assumes that the regression line used in 
predicting is linear and that variation about this line is normal and 
homoscedastic. 

3. r° gives the proportion of variance in Y predictable from, or attribut- 
able to, variation in X. This assumes linearity for the regression of Y on X 
and requires caution in assuming the direction of cause and effect. 
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The student should attempt to visualize the meaning of these three 
principal methods of interpreting correlation. In particular, he should 
note the meaning of S, S/, and S/ (or their counterparts with the sub- 
scripts y and x interchanged). The first, S,, holds for the marginal distri- 
bution of all Ys; S, pertains to the variability of all Y values as predicted 
from X; the third, S,.„ is a measure of the variation about the regression 
line for predicting Y from X. 

For none of these three interpretations of r do we have to assume normal 
distribution on the margins. However, it is possible and likely that 
nonlinearity, lack of homoscedasticity, and nonnormality of arrays will 
tend to be associated with skewness in one or both the marginal distri- 
butions. 

4. r or r? can be interpreted in terms of the proportion of elements 
common to two variables provided we are willing to make rather hazardous 
and unrealistic assumptions as regards the nature of the variables. 

3. r can be interpreted mathematically in terms of the equation for 
the normal correlation surface. This assumes that both regressions are 
linear, that homoscedasticity and normality hold for both the horizontal 
and vertical array distributions, and that both marginal distributions are 
normal in form. 

6. r can be interpreted in two different ways in terms of “success” 
expectancies when dealing with the predictive validity of tests. Such 
expectancies were illustrated by normal bivariate scattergrams, but in 
practice the restrictive assumptions of normal bivariate correlation can 
be avoided by calculations based on a scattergram of observed scores. 


The nature of the investigation will usually dictate or suggest the 
appropriate interpretation to be placed on a correlation. 


Chapter 10 


FACTORS WHICH AFFECT THE 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 


Before we interpret or draw conclusions from a particular correlation 
coefficient, it is necessary that we ask ourselves what factors might have 
affected its magnitude. The size of an obtained r depends upon several 
specific conditions, and, even though it is not always essential that correc- 
tions be applied, the investigator must forever be on the lookout for 
correlations which deviate from their “true” value because of the operation 
of disturbers. This chapter is devoted to a discussion of the more common 
factors which influence r. 

It is assumed that errors in computation have not been permitted that 
all arithmetical work has been checked. It is also assumed that sufficient 
intervals have been used so as to make unnecessary the application of 
Sheppard's correction for grouping; if more than twelve intervals have 
been used, the slight increase in r which results from correcting the stand- 
ard deviations will be negligible, Certain textbooks have advocated a 
correction to r for smallness of the sample, which correction reduces r by 
а negligible amount. In view of the magnitude of the effects of other 
factors on r, these two possible corrections seem trifling. 


SELECTION 


One of the first questions which must be faced is: Do the cases on 
which r is based represent a random sampling of some defined population, 
or have selective factors so operated as to increase or decrease r? The 
literature of psychology is not free from correlation coefficients which are 
decidedly different from values that would have been obtained had the 
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sampling been random. This is not to say that any investigator has will- 
fully selected his cases so as to produce correlation, but rather to say that 
unwitting errors are frequently present in spite of an effort to avoid 
selective factors. 


SAMPLING ERRORS 


Even though we may feel reasonably sure of the randomness of the 
sample on which an r is based, it is still necessary to consider the obtained 
r in terms of variable errors due to sampling, Апу r based оп N pairs of 
observations will differ more or less from the universe, or population, 
value which is here conceived of as the value of the correlation coefficient 
which we would obtain if we had an infinitely large sample. Many of the 
older texts gave (1 — r*)// as the standard error of r, but failed to point 
out a serious limitation as regards interpretation: that this is an approxi- 
mation and that rs for successive samples are not distributed normally 
unless N is large and/or the universe value is near zero, 

Before further discussion it should be said that some measure of the 
sampling fluctuation of the correlation coefficient is highly desirable for 
any of three reasons. (1) We may wish to say whether an obtained r can 
be taken as representing a real, nonchance, correlation, i.e, whether it 
deviates sufficiently far from zero so that we cannot regard it as a chance 
fluctuation from no relationship; (2) we may wonder whether a given r 
deviates significantly from some a priori or expected value; or (3) we may 
raise the question of whether two obtained rs are significantly different 
from each other. The answers to these questions must be in terms of 
probability, and the probability figure which we accept as indicating 
significance determines the confidence with which we regard any such 
conclusions as we set forth. 

If N is greater than 100, and if we are interested in saying whether or not 
an r (of .50 or less, usually) is significantly different from zero, we can 
determine its standard error by 


1 
0. m (10.1) 
"ум 
and then divide the obtained r by this standard error in order to secure a = 
value with which to enter the normal probability table. If r/o, is greater 
than 2.58, we can conclude with a fairly high degree of sureness that the 
true or universe value of r is likely to be greater than zero. 
For N less than 100, it is necessary to follow a different procedure. It 
can be shown that, if the correlation coefficient is computed for successive 
samples drawn from a population for which the correlation is zero, the 
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successive values of 
=P VN * r 
Vi- YM – 2) 


will follow the ¢ distribution with df = N — 2. If a sample t reaches the 
:01 level of significance, one would conclude that it is not a chance 
deviation from zero, or that some correlation exists between the two 
variables involved. 

From the foregoing expression, it would appear that the / for testing 
the significance of correlation is nothing more than an r/s,, with s, 
= \/(1 — r(N — 2) as an estimate of the sampling error of r. However, 
there are subtle mathematical reasons why such an interpretation is not 
permissible. 

The student may wonder why the df is taken as N — 2. Actually, when 
we test the significance of an r, we are testing the significance of regression. 
If r is zero, the regression is zero in the sense that the regression coefficient 
or slope of the regression line is zero. Now a linear regression line involves 
two constants, its slope and its intercept; hence 2 degrees of freedom are 
lost in fitting the line. Suppose N — 2, and that the two X scores differ; 
likewise, the two Y scores. Imagine these pairs of scores plotted in a 
scatter diagram, and a regression line fitted or a correlation coefficient 
computed. The regression line would go through both plotted points; 
therefore for the sample of two cases the prediction would be perfect and r 
would be unity. The student may, as an exercise, prove algebraically that 
when N = 2 and when there is variation in both X and Y, the correlation, 
must be +1 or —1. In other words, with N = 2 there is no freedom for 
sampling variation in the numerical value of r. 

The f test of r assumes normality and homoscedasticity either for the 
vertical array or for the horizontal array distributions. Nothing is assumed 
about the total X and Y distributions. There is evidence, as with the / test 
for means, that sizable violations of the assumptions are tolerable, but 
there is always comfort in knowing that the assumptions are fairly well 
met. 

It might be remarked at this place that if the sum of squares of the 
deviations about a regression line were divided by N — 2, the df, we would 
have an unbiased estimate of the error of estimate variance. This added 
precision seems unnecessary in the practical situation where prediction 
(regression) equations are usually based on sizable Ns. 

Formulas for the standard error of r, when 75 is large, are misleading, 
because for high values of r,,, the distribution of successive sample values 
is markedly skewed. This skewness becomes noticeable when ғ, reaches 
.40 or .50 and increases rapidly as r,,, nears unity. The skewness is also 


t 


(10.2) 
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a function of N. Because of this skewness the standard error of r loses its 
meaning; it cannot be expected to yield a trustworthy answer as to whether 
an obtained r deviates significantly from some a priori value, nor can the 
significance of the difference between two rs be determined by substituting 
in the ordinary formula for the standard error of a difference. 

The r to z transformation. R. A. Fisher developed a very useful 
and accurate technique for handling sampling errors for high values 
of r. This procedure is also applicable for low rs and can be used when 
N is large or small. He found a transformation 


z = Mog, (1 + r) — log, (1 — r) (10.3) 


or 


z = 1.1513 log T (10.4) 


which has two distinct advantages: (1) the distribution of z for successive 
samples is independent of the universe value, i.e., for a given N the 
sampling distribution will have the same dispersion for all values of г; 
(2) the distribution of z for successive samples is so nearly normal that it 
can be treated as such with very little loss of accuracy. The standard error 
of z is 

4 1 

VN —3 

Note on notation: Since the standard error of z is a theoretical value, 
dependent solely on N, and hence does not involve estimation from the 
sample, it is symbolized as c, rather than as S, or s;. 

If we wish to state the .99 confidence limits for r,,, we transform the 
obtained r to z by formula (10.4) or by Table B of the Appendix, determine 
Gy, find z + 2.580, and z — 2.586,, and then transform these two z values 
back to rs by using Table C. As an example and in contrast to the less 
exact procedure of taking r + 2.585,, where S, = (1 — "уум, let us 
suppose an r of .90 based on an N of 50. The standard error of r by the 
usual formula is .027; whence .90 4- (2.58)(.027) yields the values .830 
and .970 as confidence limits for the universe value. Now, if we utilize 
the z transformation, we find z = 1.47, and о, = .146, whence 1.47 
+ (2.58)(.146) gives 1.093 and 1.847. These two values are then trans- 
formed back to the two r values, .798 and .951, which it will be noted differ 
from the confidence limits for r,,, as determined by using the classical S, 

Note: Since the foregoing z is not a relative deviate, it should not be 
referred to as a standard score. 

Difference between rs. If we wish to determine the significance of 
the difference between two rs, both are transformed into zs, and the 


в, (10.5) 
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standard error of the difference between the two zs is obtained by 


f 


1 1 
3 (10.6) 
v D 


and then the ratio of the difference to its standard error is treated in the 
usual manner. If the zs are significantly different, we conclude that the 
two rs are significantly different. 

Suppose we have the correlation between X, and X, and also between 
X, and Хз, with both rs based on the same sample of N cases, and we wish 
to decide whether there is a significant difference between ry, and rjj. The 
foregoing method is not applicable because we need to allow for the fact 
that, for successive samplings, гу» and гуз are not independently distributed, 
but correlated. The standard error of the difference must include a 
subtractive r term involving the correlation between the correlation co- 
efficients, The methods for estimating this needed correlation are none too 
satisfactory, but there is a test which is interpretable by way of the t table 
for N small and by way of the normal table for N large. It has been shown 
that 


(ri — rs) (N — 3)(1 + ras) 


v2 — ru — rg — rag + 21212728) 


t 


(10.7) 


follows the t distribution with N — 3 degrees of freedom when the null 
hypothesis of no difference is true. If / is significant, we conclude that one 
variable correlates higher than the other with X;. 

Averaging correlations. When we have two (or more) sample values 
for the correlation between two variables we may wish to average the rs 
(1) in case it is known that the samples have been drawn from the same 
population or (2) in case it can be assumed (because the rs are not signifi- 
cantly different from each other) that the samples have been drawn from 
equally correlated populations. An appropriate procedure is to convert 
each r to z, then take a weighted (each z by the inverse of its sampling 
variance) average of the zs. Thus, for three sample values this weighted 
average is given by 


_ (Ny = 3)» + (Na — 3)2 + (Ns — 3023 
(М, — 3) + (N; — 3) + (Ng — 3) 


‘av 


This 2% can be transformed back to an r, and any significance test con- 
cerning such an average r would be made on z,, which has a standard error 
of 


I/V (М, — 3) + (№ — 3) + (N; — 3) 
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Sampling errors of regression coefficients. Those who are ascertaining 
relationships involving two variables, one of which can definitely be 
characterized as independent (X) and the other as dependent (Y), or one 
as an antecedent and the other as a consequent variable, may prefer to 
specify the relationship in terms of the regression constants, B and A, 
Both of these are, of course, estimates of unknown population values and 
are therefore subject to sampling errors. Ordinarily A is of little interest 
whereas B specifies the rate of change and may be used for testing hypoth- 
eses. Does the sample slope vary significantly from some hypothetical 
value, B,? Or does the slope differ significantly from zero? Occasionally, 
we may have two regression coefficients (same variables) and wish to test 
the significance of the difference between the two slopes, B, and By. 

To test whether or not a single slope, B, differs significantly from zero or 
some other a priori value, we need an estimate of its standard error. The 
classical standard error of B,, was taken as 


буы. se Syl 


Sz, = 2 sH 
BA SRD SNN 

Note that the formula involves a ratio which is a function of the Y measure- 
ment units relative to the X measurement units. This is reasonable since 
the slope is also a ratio of Y to X units. (The standard error of any 
statistic must be in the same units as the statistic.) The upstairs part 
of the formula is the familiar standard error of estimate. It is reasonable 
that the sampling stability of B,, should depend on the variability within 
the arrays because, in effect, we are fitting the regression line to the 
array means (weighted by their Ns), and the stability of these means is a 
function of the array variances. 

Greater precision in testing hypotheses regarding % will be achieved by 
having an unbiased estimate of its sampling error, It will facilitate 
exposition to note that for any variable, V, the variance is given by 
S?, = Lv?/N. If we have 5°, and wish to recover the sum of the squares of 
the deviations, Ls, we can use Xv? = NS®,. To secure an unbiased 
estimate we would have 52, = Xv?/(N — 1) = NS*,/(N - 1). Paren- 
thetically, it might be noted that since S,/S, = 5,/s,, the slope would be 
unchanged by introducing unbiased estimates of the two standard 
deviations. 

For the sampling variance of B,, we need 


2 


2 Sven 
gc (10.8) 
sts T Np 


in which for reasons not yet specified we have allowed a mixture of biased 
and unbiased estimates. To get Se we would need to divide 3(Y — У”)? 
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by its df, N — 2. But $?,, = X(Y — Y V, hence (Y — Y? = Na 
= NS?*,(1 — г). Therefore 
. XY—Y)y  NS*(1 — ғ) 


ر 


di N—2 N—2 


which leads to 


М5 (1—1) S*ü-r) 
N—2 


(10.9) 


To test the null hypothesis that the slope for the population is zero, we 
have 


Bye _ r(S,/S;) 
Sg. SWI /S VN —2 
with N — 2 degrees of freedom. Note that since 5,/5, cancel, it follows 


that if we used unbiased estimates, s, and s,, they would also cancel. With 
the Ss cancelled we have the ratio 


t= 


r 
„%!w 
Уа — Қу = 2) 
which is the ¢ test for the significance ofr. When testing the null hypothesis 
of zero slope we are doing nothing more than testing the null hypothesis of 
zero correlation, a fact that certainly could have been anticipated since 
the only way that B = r(S,/S,) can be zero is for r to be zero. The 
mathematical purist can say that B could be zero when S, is zero, but when 
S, is zero the slope and r become indeterminates: you cannot have a 
relationship or a slope in the absence of variation for either variable. 

For those who have an aversion to r and standard deviations and who 
persist in the erroneous belief that a test of B,, differs from a test of r, it 
should be noted that r and the Ss can be avoided by expressing B,, as in 
equation (9.7) and taking the following as an expression for the unbiased 
estimate of the sampling error of Bi: 


jae — 
NA 
SB — е 
quee ( Y 
N 
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in which 
(T – Y) = DY? — A,XY  B,XXY (10.10) 


with A,, and B,, as in equation (9.7). 

Difference between regression coefficients. Let B, and B, be the values 
for В for two independent samples of N, and N, persons. The ¢ test for 
the difference between the two Bs is analogous to that for testing the 
difference between independent means. We need Sp, Which, it might be 
guessed, will follow the usual pattern: 


= 2 
Sp, = NT Ts b, 


for which we need the best unbiased estimates of the two variances under 
the radical. Instead of using the two residual variances separately, a 
combined estimate is obtained by combining the sums of squares of 
deviations about the respective regression lines and then dividing by the 
combined df, or М, + № — 4. The best estimate of the (assumed to be) 
common residual variance may be expressed in symbols as 


, PN estre 2p 
e ym NI + Na 4 


with each numerator term calculable by equation (10.10) written separately 
for the two groups. If the rs and Ss have been computed, we may use the 
exact equivalent 
2 N,S*,,(1 =) + N,S*, (1 =r) 
8 vafa NI + №4 
Then by utilizing (10.8), we have 


E Sah 
2 Wes * Nasse, 
and t = (B, — B,)/sp, as a ratio that follows the г distribution with 
М, + N, — 4 degrees of freedom. 

It is of interest to note that whereas the / tests for the two null hypoth- 
eses, po» zero and B,,, zero, are identical, the test for the difference 
between Bs is not the same as that for the difference between the two 
respective rs. That this should be so may be understood by considering 
two rs and two Bs based on two samples one of which has a larger range 
of Xs (larger S,) than the other. The two slopes could very well be nearly 
identical, yet one r be considerably higher than the other. This constitutes 
one argument for “regression” instead of “correlational” analysis: for 
the X and Y as independent-dependent variable situation, the slope is not 
a function of curtailment on X, or the range of X scores. 
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RANGE OR SPREAD OF TALENT 


The magnitude of the correlation coefficient varies with the degree of 
heterogeneity (with respect to the traits being correlated) of the sample. 
If we are drawing a sample from a group which is restricted in range with 
regard to either or both variables, the correlation will be relatively low. 
Thus the restricted range of intelligence is one factor which leads to lower 
correlation between intelligence and grades for college students than that 
usually found for high school groups. If the range with respect to one 
variable has been curtailed, and we know the standard deviation for an 
uncurtailed distribution, it is possible to adjust the correlation for the 
difference in range, provided we can be sure of the tenability of two 
assumptions: that the regressions are linear and that the arrays are 
homoscedastic for the scatter based on the uncurtailed distribution. If the 
curtailment is on variable X, and we let 


sd, = S for curtailed distribution 
SD, = S for uncurtailed distribution 

r,, = correlation for curtailed range 
R,, = correlation for uncurtailed range 


the relationship by which we would predict Re, from sd,, SD,, and r,, is 
given by 
750 .|54,) 

V1 — rh, + r°,,(SD,/sd,) 
Obviously, if we have R instead of r, the value of r for a restricted range 
can be estimated by formula (10.11). All we need to do is interchange SD, 
and sd,, R and r, and then substitute to find r. The estimation of r need 
not be made in ignorance of whether the assumptions of linearity and 
homoscedasticity can be met; an examination of the accessible scatter for 
the uncurtailed range will reveal the facts. 

Formula (10.11) indicates definitely that the magnitude of the corre- 
lation coefficient is a function of the degree of heterogeneity with respect 
to one of the traits being correlated. A better appreciation of the extent 
of this influence can be had by examining Table 10.1 which gives, for 
varying values of R,, along the top and different sd,/S D, ratios along the 
left, the corresponding values of u It can be shown that double selection, 
i.e., curtailment on both variables, tends to depress the correlation coeffi- 
cient. Since the formulas for “correcting” for double curtailment are not 
too satisfactory, none is given here. 

One important rule emerges from the foregoing: standard deviations 
should always be reported along with correlation coefficients, and some 
indication should be given as to variation typically found for the variables. 


R 


ту 


(10.11) 
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Table 10.1. Values for r,, for R,,s of .30, . 40. . 80 with sd,,/SD,. 


values of .90, .80, - ° · .50 
Roy 
7 88 
sd,|SDy 30 40 50 60 70 80 
.90 272 .366 461 559 662 .768 
.80 244 .330 419 514 617 730 
NU 215 .292 375 .465 .566 .682 
.60 .185 .253 .327 410 507 .625 
.50 155 2¹⁸ 277 351 440 355 


EFFECTS OF UNRELIABILITY 


Before considering the effect of unreliability, or errors of measurement, 
on the correlation between two variables, it is necessary that we digress 
to explain briefly what is meant by reliability. If we were assigned the 
task of determining the height of an individual by the use of a tape 
measure, we might be satisfied with one measurement, but unfortunately a 
single determination might not be entirely free from error. To overcome 
this, two or more measures are averaged on the assumption that the chance 
or variable errors will more or less cancel out. If we compute the standard 
deviation of the distribution of several measurements (of the same thing), a 
summary figure indicating the possible magnitude of the variable errors 
will be obtained. This S neither pertains to nor measures the magnitude of 
a possible constant error, i.e., an error which affects all the measurements 
in the same direction. We are here concerned only with the magnitude of 
variable errors, or inaccuracies in measurement which are of a chance 
nature. 

Reliability. If we had the problem of determining the error in the 
measurement of height, we could make several measurements on one 
person and compute a measure of accuracy, or we might make just two 
measures on each of several persons and take some function of the differ- 
ence between the two measurements for all N individuals as our gauge of 
accuracy. Either scheme leads to an estimate of the size of the variable 
errors that may be involved. 

In psychological measurement, it is not always feasible or possible to 
obtain more than two measures on an individual for a given trait; hence 
it is necessary to use the second-mentioned scheme for determining the 
accuracy of measurement. The mean or median absolute error may suffice, 
but, as in physical measurement, we sometimes need to know the extent 
of the variable errors in relation to the magnitude of the thing being 
measured, i.e., the relative or percentage error. Psychologists have found 
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it useful to interpret variable errors, not with regard to the magnitude 

(a nearly meaningless word in psychological tests) of the measures, but 

relative to the variability of the trait for a specific group of individuals. 

The correlation between two determinations is, as we shall soon see, one 

method of expressing the accuracy of measurement relative to the trait 

dispersion. Such a correlation is termed the reliability coefficient. 
Suppose 


X = an obtained score or measure for an individual 
X, = his true score 
€ — a variable error, positive or negative 


Then we can consider that 

X A. +e 
or in deviation units 

* , +e 


The variance of the obtained scores will be 
Se, = 5°, + 5°, (10.12) 


provided we can assume v, and e uncorrelated. This assumption seems 
reasonable since the variable error, e, is supposed to be a chance affair, as 
often positive as negative, and therefore its magnitude and direction should 
not be related to anything else. Equation (10.12) can be stated in words: 
the variance of the distribution of scores can be broken up into two 
portions, the variance of the true scores and the variance due to errors of 
measurement. 

Suppose that for a given trait we have two measurements, each of which 
is in error but not necessarily to the same extent or in the same direction. 
Symbolically, 

у = 2, + ey 

To = X, + ез 
in which the es represent the errors which go with the two obtained scores. 
The reliability coefficient is defined as the correlation between two 
comparable measures of the same thing, i.e., the correlation between 21 


and z, (We need an z, and z, for each measured individual.) Thus we 
have the reliability coefficient, 


Tig iE E(x, + ei) (A, + ei) 

NS,S, NS,S; 

De + my + Ere + Xejes 
NSS» 


Va ШУЛ = 
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Dividing by N gives 
2 
5 + rus Su + 1,508, ru SS, 
515 


If we assume all three rs in the numerator equal to zero, we have 


Tae (10.13) 


Т = s, 

IS 
It is assumed that we are correlating comparable measures of the same 
thing or trait—comparable in the sense that Se, = Se апа Si = Sa 
(The same trait is implied in that =, and x are measures of х,.) Whence 
we have 


= > (10.14) 


where 5, = S, = S, The reliability coefficient can be interpreted as a 
proportion, since from formula (10.12) we have 
2 $ 

Si HORT E 

S 5, 
ie., the reliability coefficient represents the proportion of the variance 
of the obtained scores which is due to the variance of the true scores. It 
follows that 1 — Fe gives the proportion of the variance which is due to 


errors of measurement. 
Obviously, the reliability coefficient can, by substitution from formula 


(10.14) into the foregoing expression, also be written as 


)10.15( ا 


which indicates clearly that the reliability coefficient is a function of the 
magnitude of the variable error relative to the variability of the trait in 
question. It also follows from formula (10.15) that the error of measure- 
ment can be stated in terms of the reliability coefficient and S,; thus, 


5 (10.16) 


That S, is to be interpreted as the standard error of measurement may 
be clarified if we note that, when = (= #, or 2) is taken as evidence of the 
true score, а — a, becomes the error, and the standard deviation of such 
errors will be S,, as can be shown by easy algebra. If it were possible to 
secure a large number of measures on an individual, we would expect 
these measures to distribute themselves normally about the true score with 
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a standard deviation corresponding to S. Thus, if the result of one testing 
yields an IQ of 80, and if S, = 3, we can conclude with high confidence 
that the individual's true position, on the scale of measured (obtained) 
IQs, is somewhere between 71 and 89 (80 + 35,), and with fair confidence 
that it is somewhere between 74 and 86, 

Determination of reliability. The foregoing argument regarding the 
interpretation of the reliability coefficient either as an indicator of relative 
accuracy or in terms of S, rests on the supposition that we have obtained 
the reliability coefficient as the result of correlating comparable measures 
of the same thing and that the variable errors are uncorrelated with them- 
selves and with the true scores, The practical determination of the 
reliability coefficient involves more, therefore, than the mere correlating 
of two sets of measurements. The conditions under which the two sets of 
scores are obtained must be scrutinized for possible violation of the 
requisite assumptions. Some of the difficulties involved in ascertaining 
the reliability of a psychological measurement are suggested in the 
following paragraphs. 

First let us note that the chance variable error, e, can be broken up into 
many smaller components, at least logically, although not necessarily 
experimentally. Thus we might set 


eme, tte tete 
in which 


€, = error in the instrument or test 

€, = error due to extrancous physical disturbance 

€, *» error due to physiological condition of individual 
€, = error in scoring or in reading instrument 

e, = error due to day-to-day fluctuations 


Other sources of variable error might be added, or some of those listed 
might be broken up into more minute parts. It is not assumed that these 
Several sources contribute an equal amount to the variance of e, nor is it 
assumed that these several components are entirely independent of each 
other. For instance, daily fluctuations might be influenced by physiological 
condition. 

The assumption of uncorrelated errors implies that e, is not correlated 
with e» Of course the two scores for an individual might by chance 
contain a variable error of the same magnitude and sign; we are here 
interested, however, in whether an error which is chance for one score 
might tend in general to affect the second score in the same manner. For 
example, an upset stomach might lead to a reduced performance score, 
and if the second test was administered the same day, this same chance 
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factor would affect the second performance score in the same direction, 
Thus in examining any proposed scheme for determining the reliability of 
a test, we must inquire as to whether any of the sources of error can affect 
the two measurements on an individual in the same direction, If it seems 
reasonable to suspect that errors are correlated, it follows that the 
obtained reliability coefficient will be spuriously high since the presence 
of correlated errors will not allow formula (10,13) to be reduced to (10,14), 

The presence of e, as a source of error may be appreciated if we regard 
the items as providing a sampling of the performance (or responses) of 
the individual. Consider the simple problem of measuring vocabulary 
level. We can easily conceive of the individual's true score as the pro- 
portion, pa of words in Webster's Unabridged Dictionary that he can 
satisfactorily define, Instead of the time-consuming tedium of asking him 
to define each word, we might resort to sampling. We could get a fairly 
good sample of, say, п = 30 words by taking the fourth word from the top 
of the right-hand column of every page ending in the numeral 55. The 
standard error of his score would be given by ¥p,4,/30, or more generally 
by Vn, Even though p, is unknown (estimable as Pa), it is readily 
scen that the larger the number of items the smaller the error, and vice 
versa, Thus to reduce e,, as instrumental error, the length of the test is 
increased, This general principle holds even though our vocabulary 
illustration is not quite analogous to what goes on in test construction 
because a "universe" of items is rarely, if ever, available for sampling and 
because test constructors tend to improve on randomness by selecting 
items that possess certain desirable characteristics, 

Let us consider a few of the "accepted" schemes for ascertaining 
reliability in order to see whether they are "acceptable" in light of the 
assumptions requisite to a sound reliability coefficient. These assumptions 
may be recapitulated in the form of three questions, Do the two tests or 
determinations represent measures of the same thing? Are the two series 
of measures comparable (comparable tests or instruments)? Is it possible 
or likely that the errors of measurement are correlated; i.e., can the error 
on the first test be correlated with the error on the second, or can the error 
on either be correlated with the true measure? 

For the ordinary mental, personality, or achievement test, reliability is 
usually ascertained by correlating supposedly equivalent (comparable 7) 
forms, by correlating split halves (odd vs. even items or first half vs. 
second half of test), or by correlating test-retest scores. The test-retest 
method is of limited value in that there may be a memory carry-over from 
test to retest, in which case the retest will measure the same trait as the 
original test plus memory effects. In order to overcome this memory 
transfer, the retest may be administered some months after the first test, 
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but this permits of a possible change in the trait or ability as a result of 
maturation or ex 

Split-half reliability involves the correlating of two halves and applying 
the Brown-Spearman formula to determine the reliability of scores based 
on the whole test. This formula is easily derived. Let X, and X, stand for 
the respective halves. Now r,, would be the reliability for scores based on 
either half, but in practice we always use total scores, defined as UA 
= X, + X, The reliability of X, can be thought of in terms of the 
correlation between X. and an imaginary set of comparable scores, V, 
= X, + here X, and X, are scores on the two respective halves of a 
nonexistent form of the test. Given information about X, and X,, we seek 
an expression for л... In deviation units, x, » x, + z, and x, = X, + 5; 
hence we may write 

t Xa, Хн + non э) 
NS,S, NS,S, 
ے‎ + Daye, + Узук, + Ixy 
NSS, 
Dividing through by N and utilizing formula (8.1), and with formula (9.9) 
as а basis for specifying S, and 5,, we have 
Li +r +r +r 
‚ + $', + eS Sy VS, Sy + 275,5, 

Now it is assumed that the Д, and Y, scores are comparable (equivalent 
sets, with S, = 5,), and we simply say that our imaginary scores, X, and 
V., are comparable with each other and also with Y, and X,; hence all 
four Ss have the same value, and therefore cancel out, leaving 


= + ty fy + 
yT 
or equivalent sets of scores will correlate equally with each 


Comparable 
other, that is, the five unknown rs in this expression will all equal ry, our 
known value. Therefore we have M 


ar, 2 
7 -gran T™ (10.17) 
fas V2425,v1420, ! + ғи 


as the reliability of scores based on the whole test. “ 


to 
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sameness of trait. Neither of the split-half methods will satisfy the assump. 
uon of uncorrelated errors, Since both measures are determined at the 
same sitting, any chance fluctuations due to ical conditions of to 
chance factors in the test situation will i the two scores of an 
individual in the same direction. It is to be expected, therefore, that the 
correlation of halves will in general lead to a reliability coefficient which is 
too high, giving us an exaggerated notion of the accuracy with which we 
can place an individual on the trait continuum. 

By far the best method for determining the reliability of а test is to have 
two forms which have been made equivalent and comparable by careful 
selection and balancing of items, No item in one form should be so nearly 
identical with an item in the other form as to permit a direct memory 
transfer, Two forms, equivalent yet not identical, can be administered 
within, say, 2 weeks’ time a procedure which properly includes in the 
estimate of variable error the daily fluctuations due to either 
or psychological conditions and variations due to chance factors in the 
physical situation in which the tests are gives, With so short an interval 
between testings, the trait being measured will have changed only а 
negligible amount as a result of maturation or ordinary environmental 
influences. 


any 
difficulty, since “forms” which are comparable will permit transen The 
we of ores on odd v. ven trials will have the advantage of balancing 
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discouragement on the part of the testee or the adoption by the subject 
of a poor approach to the problem will have a similar effect on both scores. 
If trials were spaced, say; a day apart, the factors just mentioned might not 
greatly disturb the reliability determination. In general, it can be said 
that the odd-even trial method will yield a reliability coefficient which is 
higher than the “true” reliability. 

The same shortcomings are present in the aforementioned methods when 
they are employed in determining the reliability of animal (or human) 
maze-learning scores. Other techniques, peculiar to the maze situation, 
have been proposed. Performances on the odd and even blinds, somewhat 
similar to odd and even items, have been correlated for the purpose of 
reliability, but since blinds differ considerably as regards difficulty, we 
cannot be sure that the two halves are comparable. We can also question 
the comparability of the first half and second half of the maze, since in 
general the last part tends to be learned more quickly than the first. 
Attempts to ascertain the reliability of one maze by correlating perform- 
ance on it with that on another maze involve several difficulties. In the 
first place, there seems to be a general positive transfer (perhaps a general 
adaptation to the maze situation) from a first to a second maze; secondly, 
the second maze must be similar to the first in order to satisfy the requisite 
of comparable measures of the same ability, but if this similarity ap- 
proaches identity the second maze becomes a retest; and thirdly, a close 
degree of similarity will lead to possible interference effects which may 
act differentially from animal to animal. 

The foregoing brief discussion of the requisites for and difficulties in 
arriving at a meaningful reliability coefficient should make obvious the 
necessity for examining critically any proposed method of determining 
the reliability of a psychological measurement. The interpretation of the 
reliability coefficient in terms of the standard error of measurement 
definitely assumes homoscedasticity, which is another way of saying that 
the reliability coefficient is valid only when the error of measurement is of 
the same order of magnitude for the entire range of scores. That this may 
not always hold true is evident from findings with the 1937 Stanford 
Revision of the Binet Test. 

It should be noted that the magnitude of the reliability coefficient is 
influenced by the trait homogeneity of the sample on which it is based. 
Let sd represent the standard deviation for the restricted range, SD the 
standard deviation for the unrestricted range, r,, the reliability for the 
restricted, and R the reliability for the unrestricted. If we may assume 
that S, for the smaller range equals S, for the larger range, we may write 


(say (1 — ra) = (SD)*(1 — Rez) (10.18) 
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as a formula from which we can infer r, from Rur, and vice versa. The 
more homogeneous the group, the lower the reliability coefficient. 
Attenuation. Now we return to the question which led to this lengthy 

detour: How does unreliability affect the correlation between variables? 
Let 

з= =, +e 

у= у. td 
where e and d represent the variable errors in the two scores, хапа y. Then 


X(x, + е)(у, + d) 
Py CT aT TE E EET 
NSS, 
Lay, + Nd + Хуе + Led 
NS,S, 
If we assume that d is uncorrelated with z,, that e is uncorrelated with y,, 
and that e and d are uncorrelated, we have 


Lay, Ta Sau 


Voy 
NS,S, 5,5, 
Since, in general, $, = S. M2 by formula (10.14), we have 


PAS Fu Su E 
عو لاع = ر‎ — (rj, = r between true scores) 
S58, 

3 (10.19) 
which, since the reliability coefficients are less than unity, shows clearly 
that the correlation between obtained scores will be less than the corre- 
lation between true scores; i.e., errors of measurement tend to reduce or 
attenuate the correlation between traits. 

We can rearrange formula (10.19) as 


— (10.20) 

qi Tan y Ty 
by which we can estimate what the correlation would be if perfect, 
errorless, measures were available. This is known as correction for 
attenuation. Correlation coefficients corrected for attenuation are of 
theoretical importance in the analysis of relationships in that allowance 
can be made for variable errors of measurement, but such corrected rs are 
of little practical value since they cannot be used in prediction equations. 
The prediction of one variable from another and the accompanying error 
of estimate must necessarily be based on obtained, or fallible, rather than 
true scores. 


Tet 
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Since the correlation between variables is a function of the reliability 
of their measurement, we may examine the limits imposed on r as a result 
of fallible scores. By reference to formula (10.19), we observe that, if the 
correlation between true scores is unity and if the reliability for one 
variable is perfect, the obtained correlation between the two cannot exceed 
the square root of the reliability coefficient for the other variable. If the 
correlation between the true scores is perfect, and if each variable is subject 
to errors of measurement, the obtained correlation cannot exceed the 
product of the square roots of the two reliability coefficients. Obviously, 
if the reliabilities are the same, the obtained correlation cannot be greater 
than the reliability coefficient. 

In addition to the assumptions which were made specifically in deriving 
the formula for correcting for attenuation, it is also necessary to meet all 
the assumptions required for a sound reliability coefficient. Since obtained 
correlations and also reliability coefficients are functions of the homo- 
geneity, with respect to the two traits, of the sample on which they are 
based, it follows that the reliability coefficients used in correcting an 
obtained r should be based on the same sample as r or on a sample which 
is of comparable homogeneity. Corrected rs greatly in excess of unity 
have been reported. Such absurd results lead us to ask whether the 
assumptions have been met, but this question should be raised concerning 
any corrected r, even though it does not exceed unity, since the assump- 
tions may have been violated. It has been said that a corrected r can 
legitimately exceed unity by as much as 2 or 3 times its sampling error. 
Formulas for the standard error of a corrected r are available, but nothing 
is known concerning the nature of the distribution of corrected rs for 
successive samples. Presumably this distribution would be markedly 
skewed for high values; hence the use of an ordinary standard error 
technique to determine whether a corrected r exceeds unity (or any other 
magnitude) by more than can reasonably be expected on the basis of 
sampling is an unsound procedure. 

Measurement error and comparison of means. Will the presence of 
errors of measurement affect the large sample, z, and the small sample, 1, 
tests for the difference between means? It seems reasonable to presume 
that Dy, = M, — M, would not be systematically affected by measure- 
ment errors, because positive and negative errors would tend to balance so 
that each M, would tend to equal the M, for the sample. The value of 
Sp, or Sp, for independent means will be increased by errors of measure- 
ment because score variance is increased by such errors [see formula 
(10.12)]. For correlated means, S, and s, will be increased by measure- 
ment errors because the variance of the difference scores is increased by 
unreliability. Thus for either independent or correlated means, the z and г 
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are systematically reduced by errors of measurement. Moral: the use of 
unreliable measures is not conducive to the finding of significant differ- 
ences, 

Slope and measurement errors. The slope for the regression of Y on 
X, H = r(S,/S,) can be written in terms of the correlation between true 
scores and the Ss for true scores by utilizing (10.20) and (10.14). Thus 


B. ten Swi ToS 
Vr Sf ToS 


from which we see that the slope in terms of true scores is larger than the 
the slope based on obtained scores; that is, the slope is reduced by errors 
in Х. Note that the errors іп Y do not affect the slope; this is reasonable 
because for a fixed value of X (or for an interval on X), the average value 
of Y will involve a balancing of the chance errors in the Ys, that is, the 
means of the vertical arrays will not be systematically affected by the 
errors in the Ys. Therefore the slope of the line "fitting" the array means 
will not be systematically affected by the Y errors. For those primarily 
interested in slopes, it would seem unimportant to have high reliability for 
Y, but it must be noted that the sampling variance of B,, will be increased 
by errors in Y via an increase in the residual variance. 

Reliability of difference scores. There are three situations for which 
we may wish to say whether two scores differ more than expected on the 
basis of errors of measurement. First, two persons each with a score on à 
given test. Second, a change score based on an “initial” and a “final” 
score fora person, Third, the difference score for a person on two different 
tests. 

For the first situation, the standard error of the difference is given by 


JSt +S, = $2 


A difference would need to be approximately 25,2 to be significant at 
the .05 level. 

For the second situation, let us be a bit unconventional in terminology 
by letting Y stand for an initial score and X stand for à second score, on 
the same variable, taken after an experience or time interval that might 
produce a change. (Ordinarily, we let X, and X, or X, and X, stand for 
such scores; the Y and X notation will have certain conveniences in the 
sequel.) Thus the change score is given by D = X — Y or, in deviation 
units, as d = x — y. Although Y and X are based on the same instrument 
or test, the second score, or X, might be regarded as measuring the 
same thing as Y plus the experimentally produced effect variable over 
individuals. 
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Let the error in D be represented by 
e, — d d,. 
=(@—y)— @— 4) 


=( — 10 – (у – у) 
ог 
еа = €, — €, 
Assuming that the errors in X and Y are uncorrelated, we have by the 


variance theorem, 


5° Ex Sh Бу 


e, 


= S (l — r) + 152,01 — 7%) (10.21) 


the square root of which will yield the standard error (of measurement) 
for the change score. In order to determine the reliability coefficient for 
change (difference) scores, we may utilize (10.15) with a shift to subscripts 
appropriate to the present problem: 


in which 5°, is the variance of difference (change) scores and is given (see 
p. 91) by 

Sa = S*, + 5%, — 2r, S.S, 
Substituting, we get 


FFF 0.22) 
S'a + Sy 27S, 

An estimate of ra based solely on the M cases in an investigation 
involving change scores poses a problem: How ascertain the needed Fy» 
and r,, values? Apparently, the most feasible procedure would be to use 
the odd-even, Spearman-Brown, method for calculating each value. We 
might, however, secure a fair approximation of гуу when the scores аге 
based on a standardized test or a scale of known reliability provided it 
seems safe to assume that the error of measurement variance is the same 
for the N cases at hand as that for the group on which the known reliability 
coefficient was calculated and provided it can be assumed that the error of 
measurement variances for the first and second set of scores on our № 
cases are equal. The first assumption is tenable unless our N cases are 
highly atypical compared with those in the group yielding the known 
reliability coefficient. (Note that we need to assume the equivalence of 
two S, values for this first assumption, not the equivalence of two relia- 
bility coefficients. Why?) The second assumption would be questionable 
if the imposed experimental condition led to drastic changes (unlikely 
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in most investigations). The approximation of 7% would be obtained by 
replacing each of the numerator terms by the already available S, of the 
test. Since the odd-even method is less fraught with assumptions, its use 
is preferable. 

It is of interest to simplify (10.22) to 


TaxS а ЧЕ Tyg у = Dey asy 


5 (10.23) 
Se, 5, — 2r, S.S, 


Taa = 


and then note what happens when S, = S, (i.e., when no change in 
variation occurs). The Ss cancel, giving 


" * — 1) 
Tos + Г — Hey (10.24) 


Таа = 
2 — Poy 


Under these conditions г, could very well equal In, so that we would have 
Таз — loy (10.25) 


Таа = 
1 Toy 


which makes it quite apparent that as г, approaches Fy, the value of rj, 
approaches zero, a proposition that also tends to hold for 7% by way of 
(10.23) and its exact equivalent, (10.22). This means that for change 
scores to be reliable the experimentally produced effect must lead to a 
shift in the ordering of individuals (regardless of the presence or absence 
of an over-all mean change). With an r,, of, say, .90 and r,, of, say, .80, 
the value of rya by (10.25) is only .50. 

Although the foregoing was couched in terms of experimentally pro- 
duced changes, it is obvious that the same deductions hold for long-time 
changes in longitudinal studies. For either case the reliability of change 
scores may be surprisingly low despite high reliability for initial and final 
scores. The most serious consequence occurs when changes on one 
variable are being correlated either with changes on another variable or 
with scores on some other variable: the rs will be attenuated, sometimes 
so much as to make it difficult to obtain statistically significant rs. 

The (usual) unreliability of change scores poses a paradox when the 
question of the significance of the mean, or over-all, change is considered. 
Suppose S, = S, and suppose the mean change is appreciable, say half of 
S in magnitude, and suppose further that r,, is very nearly equal to rye 
with a consequent гу, of near zero. How could a mean change based on 
changes so lacking in reliability possess statistical significance? In 
answering this, it should be noted that two things happen as Fz, approaches 
Гы as its limit: not only do the change scores become more unreliable 
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but also the standard error of the difference (= standard error of the 
mean change) is progressively reduced by the increasing r,, in the standard 
error of the difference between initial and final means. Such an occurrence 
very high r,, and a substantial mean change—is highly academic because 
produced changes are usually different from person to person rather than 
nearly constant over persons as implied by a very high r,,. 

The third situation for which we may need and in fact should have 
information regarding the reliability of difference scores occurs when for 
each of several persons we have a difference between scores on two different 
tests, or variables. For such difference scores to have meaning, the two 
sets of scores should be in comparable units such as standard scores or 
T scores, with equal means and Ss. Under these conditions the reliability 
of difference scores will be given by (10.24) with the subscripts referring 
to the two different variables, or tests. This time it is high correlation 
between the two variables that tends to lead to unreliable difference scores 
even though Fy, and r, are satisfactorily high. Again, the unreliability 
will limit the degree of correlation of such difference scores with other 
differences or with other variables. The instability of difference scores 
would seem to limit their possible usefulness in diagnostic work or in 
guidance programs. But it should be noted that even though difference 
scores may not provide a very reliable basis for differentiating among 
individuals, a difference for a particular individual may be dependable 
provided it is sufficiently large, say 1.965,,, for which S., would be 
obtained as the square root of the middle or right-hand part of (10.21), 
with the components in standard score form. Needless to say, even large 
differences may not have diagnostic or guidance significance—empirical 
study is needed to demonstrate their value. 

Measurement errors and a regression phenomenon. Suppose we have 
the scatterplot for the scores оп two comparable forms of a test for № 
persons. With a form versus form correlation, or reliability coefficient, 
of, say, .85 the regression line for the second form score on the first score 
(or the line one might use to predict X, from X) will have a slope of .85 
(assumes S, = S,), which means, of course, that those initially below 
average and those initially above average have “regressed” toward the 
mean on the second testing. That is, there would seem to be a tendency 
for the initially low to gain and the initially high to lose, which implies a 
negative correlation between initial score and gain. 

Let's take an algebraic look at the situation. 


Let X, = initial score 
X, = final score 
X, = X, — X, =r, 2 x, = gain 
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Then 
ы Ула, A Yzr(r,— т) — Lae, — Dr’, 
NSS. NES, NSS, 


„ = = — (10.26) 
SS: S + S, — 275,5, 


аз а general formula for the correlation of gain with initial score. No gain 
scores ever need to be calculated to obtain this correlation, For the special 
case where initial and final are simply based on two comparable forms 
with a short interval between the two testings, the Ss will be so nearly 
equal that they cancel out, leaving 


Tig 


T Ea E, : 
„ سو‎ (10.27) 


from which it is quite evident that the lower the value of r,, (that is, the 
lower the form versus form reliability) the greater the negative correlation 
between gain and initial score. Ifr,, = .85, the value of r,, becomes —.27, 
sufficiently high to be statistically significant at the. Ol level if & is in excess 
of 90, But this “significant” r has been produced by nothing more than 
errors of measurement—no real gain for the initially low or real loss for 
the initially high, 

More generally, it is seen from (10,26) that in follow-up studies involving 
test (initial) and retest (final) scores there will be a negative correlation 
between gain and initial score unless S, has increased appreciably over H.. 
This negative correlation is produced in part by the attenuating effect of 
unreliability on ry and in part by whatever factors contribute to real 
differential changes from initial to final, Before concluding that gain and 
initial status are really correlated, we need to get rid of that part caused by 
errors of measurement; that is, we need a correction for the regression 
that occurs solely on the basis of unreliability. This can be achieved 
provided we have an r,, that holds for the group at hand [say an odd-even 
Brown-Spearman estimate or the best (in sampling sense) available relia- 
bility coefficient adjusted for difference in variances for the two groups, the 
adjustment by way of formula (10.18)]. The calculated r,, would represent 
an estimate of гуу, the correlation between the first and second test under 
the condition of no changes taking place other than those attributable to 
measurement errors, It would be presumed that with no real changes 
occurring, S, would tend to equal St, hence the prediction equation in 
deviation units would be * = Fist, n, Of in raw scores, 


X', = г„Х + М, — „М, 
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with the unknown M; taken as equal to Mi. Then the gain would be taken 
as the actual X, minus the predicted X, given by the foregoing X',. We 
are taking X’, as given by X^, as our best regression estimate of what the 
final score would be in case there were no change-producing conditions 
intervening between the testings. Actually X', may be regarded as an 
initial score adjusted so as to eliminate that part of the regression of 
final on initial score that is produced by measurement errors. A little 
algebra will help at this point. 

In terms of deviation units we have z;, û, 2', = гл, and g = v, — x’, 
= v, — гый, hence the correlation between the adjusted initial scores, 
Гый, and gains from the adjusted initial scores becomes 


iom Ex',g E. ЕЕ) 
М5,,5, VS., S, 
m ea Ха, 
NS xS 


е 2 C2 
79:55 — Ln 


2 


TasS 5°, F ra Ss — ror SIS, 
FiS rand: 

MSS TLS ee d, 
which, as a computational formula, gives the desired adjusted correlation 
without the tedium of first calculating N X’, values and N differences, and 
then a correlation coefficient. Note from (10.28) that when S, = S, and 
when гуу = rin, the adjusted correlation between gain and initial becomes 
zero. Contrast this with the artifactual r;, given by (10.26) for the same 
conditions. 

Another approach to the elimination of the effect of errors of measure- 
ment on the correlation between initial and gain is to work with so-called 
regressed scores, a concept which we will need in another connection. 
Consider the problem of estimating a true score, à½ from an obtained 
score, х. We can write a prediction equation as 


r (10.28) 


alia 


; S 
C= Tees * (10.29) 
Now 
b Tr Уа (к, Ee) La + Xxe 
Жа NSIS, NS,S, NS,S, 
As earlier, it is assumed that x, and e are uncorrelated, so we have 
BS S — 
ye = Û zich from (10.14) = V'es 


2 
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Also from (10.14) we have S, = cur 
Substituting in (10.29), 


BaN Tee m rut (10.30) 


Note that the estimate, z',, is identical to 2 estimated from x, or to a, 
estimated from #,, both x’, and z', being estimates under the condition of 
no changes except those due to errors of measurement. We see now that in 
saying that 2’, or 2", may be regarded as a sort of adjusted value for the 
first or initial score, we are in effect so adjusting the initial score as to 
yield an estimate of the true score. The z', values are referred to as 
regressed scores. Obviously, the utilization of regressed initial scores as a 
basis for determining whether or not gains are correlated with initial 
(regressed) scores will lead to (10.28). Conceptually, it may seem prefer- 
able to think in terms of x’, as an adjusted initial score that makes allow- 
ance for the error of measurement part of the regression of final on initial 
standing. 

A matched group fallacy. Occasionally, in the comparison of group 
changes, either long-term or experimentally produced, we may be dealing 
with samples from two populations that are known to differ appreciably ; 
that is, random sampling will yield groups that will differ in initial score 
level. In order to have groups with comparable initial standing, cases are 
paired, a procedure which is ordinarily desirable but which for this given 
situation introduces a difficulty in that the matching will involve pairing 
some persons from the top half of one population with persons from the 
bottom half of the other population. Upon subsequent testing and without 
any interpolated change-producing experience, one group will show gain 
whereas the other group will show loss, but this difference in change 
represents nothing more than the regression of scores in each group 
toward the respective mean of the larger group from which it was drawn. 
And of course, with change-producing conditions this type of regression 
due to errors of measurement will contaminate (either increase or decrease) 
any real difference in change between the two groups. 

A second type of situation in which matching may be disrupted by 
measurement errors occurs when pairing is used to obtain two groups that 
are comparable on some variable, Y, which should be controlled in making 
a comparison on variable X. If the matching on Y involves pairing a 
person from the upper-half of one supply group with a person from the 
lower-half of the other supply group, the two matched samples, so set up, 
will tend to have equal means for Y, but will nevertheless differ on the 
Y variable because of the errors in the Y scores used in pairing. An 
immediate retest on Y will show that those from the top part of one 
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“population” (supply) will average lower on Y, whereas those from the 
bottom portion of the other supply will average higher on Y, than 
originally. 

For either of these situations—control on initial score or on another 
variable—the failure to obtain really comparable groups will occur even 
though not all pairs involve top-half versus bottom-half status. The 
larger the percentage of such pairs, the greater the disruption. For both 
situations, the trouble can be avoided by pairing on the basis of regressed 
Scores. Separate regression equations of the form x’, = гл, (or y', = ry) 
will be needed for each group from which the (matched) samples are to 
be formed, with the value of r,, (or r,,) taken as the reliability most 
appropriate for the particular group. The calculation of the regressed 
score is facilitated by casting the regression equation into raw score form: 
* = ruX + Mg — ru M, 


INDEX CORRELATION 


A possible source of error in correlational work may be introduced when 
two indexes having a common variable denominator are correlated, such 
as X/ and Y/Z. Before considering this special case, it might be well to 
turn our attention to more general formulas for indexes. These formulas 
involve the coefficient of variation, namely, v = S/M, and their use leads 
to serious error when the vs are large—v* and higher-power terms having 
been dropped in the derivations. 

Let J = X/ xz; then it can be shown that the mean and standard 
deviation of such an index or ratio will be approximately 


M Y 
M, = — (1 — гүз» + v5) (10.31) 
2 
SE 15 М, — 2а + U (10.32) 


If we have four variables, the following formula for the correlation of 
indexes will yield a good approximation: 


Falla — l'igUjU4 — l'ogUoUs + Laab 


2 2 
No „== 27780106 V Da ot, — 27540504 


тоху XN Xa) (10.33) 


Although these formulas are very useful, their use is somewhat limited in 
that generally we cannot know whether the index distribution is normal, 
nor can we make a statement concerning linearity and homoscedasticity 
for the correlation between two indexes. Such information, if needed, 
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must be obtained by first determining the numerical value of the indexes 
for each individual and then making distributions. 

Several special cases can be deduced from formula (10.33). Thus the 
correlation between X,/X and X, is exactly equivalent to that between 
X,/X3 and Х/1; i.e., X, is set equal to 1, which makes v, = O, and there- 
fore all terms involving the subscript 4 vanish. The correlation between 
V/ X, and the reciprocal of a variable would be obtained by setting X, = 1, 
i.e., letting 1/X, be the reciprocal; then оз = O, whence the desired formula 
can be obtained by dropping all terms involving оз. Likewise the corre- 
lation can be deduced for 1/X with 1/X;, for 1/X4 with X, and for ХХ 
with X,/Xs. This last correlation is of particular interest because it is 
possible to find a relationship between these two indexes even though the 
three original variables are uncorrelated. 

By substituting X, for Ха, i.e., replacing subscript 4 by 3, an expression 
for the correlation of indexes having a common variable denominator can 
readily be obtained. It will be 


2 
Fala — Liabibz — Гоз0о0а + U's (10.34) 
F'ixy X3 Xa 7 2 2 2 $ 
Vu", + 0% — 27130103 N Us + bea — 27530903 
If ria = Руз = Fag = 0, this becomes 


VII +% 2+ 0% 

and if the vs are equal, the value of the index correlation will be .50 even 
though there is no relationship between the original variables. This is 
known as spurious correlation due to indexes. There are instances, how- 
ever, in which an analysis of the interrelations of ratios is of just as much 
import as the analysis of the variables from which the indexes are obtained, 
and therefore it does not follow that the correlation between ratios having 
a common denominator is necessarily misleading. 

It has been asserted that the correlation between IQs derived from two 
tests or two forms of the same test will be spuriously high because of the 
common variable denominator, age. It can be shown, however, that such 
a correlation will not be spurious unless the two sets of IQs are correlated 
with age. If the IQ-vs.-age correlations are both positive or both negative, 
the index correlation will be spuriously high; if one is negative and the 
other positive, spuriously low. Thus, rather than make a blanket state- 
ment to the effect that the correlation between IQs is spuriously high, we 
should say that it can be spuriously high or low or not spurious at all, 
according to the IQ-vs.-age correlations. It should be remembered that, 
even though the IQs based on an ideal (properly constructed and stand- 
ardized) test will be uncorrelated with age, a nonzero relationship might 
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be produced for a single school-grade group by the selective factors that 
operate in age-grade location. Within a single grade group in a school 
system where acceleration is permitted, the younger children are likely to 
be the brighter, i.e., have the higher IQs, thus producing negative corre- 
lations for sets of IQs with age, and consequently a spuriously high 
correlation between IQs. 


PART-WHOLE CORRELATION 


Another type of spurious correlation arises when a total score is corre- 
lated with a subscore which is a part of the total score. Suppose that a 
total score is made up of three parts, Xp = X, + X, + X, and that we 
correlate X, against Xp. Ordinarily in such situations the components will 
themselves be correlated positively. It should be obvious that the extent 
to which X, correlates with Xp is more or less dependent on the fact that 
Xp includes X,. It does not follow, however, that a high value for rp is 
not meaningful, even though spurious. For instance, a high value for гүр 
would, regardless of spuriousness, justify the use of X, in lieu of the 
battery of three subtests. There are times when we may wish to know how 
highly a subtest correlates with a total, based on any number of parts, 
minus the subtest. This correlation is given by 


1282 — Sı 


— ا‎ (40.35) 
Se + S*, — 27105,5 


F(T) = 


HETEROGENEITY WITH RESPECT TO A 
THIRD VARIABLE 


We have already discussed the influence on r of heterogeneity with 
regard to one or both the variables being correlated. Suppose variables X, 
and X, are two different traits, each of which is related to age as the third 
variable. Then an older individual will tend to be higher on both tests than 
a younger individual. In other words, heterogeneity with respect to age 
will tend to produce correlation between X, and Х,, and our present 
problem is to develop a method for correcting rie so that we can estimate 
what the correlation between X, and X, would be if age were constant. 

Suppose vie, ^з, Fag, and the several means and standard deviations are 
known; then let us visualize the three scatter diagrams. The scatter for rie 
will be somewhat elongated as a result of the influence of age, since 
variation in both Y, and X, are here supposed to be partly due to age 
variation. What is needed is the correlation, between measures of X, and 
X, which has been freed from the influence of age. If we were to express 
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each X, in the first array of the scatter for г as a deviation from the mean 
of this array and were to do the same for all other X,s in the scatter—each 
as a deviation from the mean of the array in which it falls—we would have 
scores expressed as deviations from the means of the several ages. These 
deviations will be independent of age. As an example, suppose an 8-year- 
old individual scores 28 and the mean of 8-year-olds is 25, and a 14-year- 
old individual scores 54 and the mean of 14-year-olds is 51. The second 
individual scores higher than the first because he is older, but each would 
have a deviation (from his own age mean) of plus 3. Obviously, if we also 
expressed the X, scores as deviations from the averages for the several 
ages, they too would be independent of age influences. Now, if we corre- 
lated these deviations (from age means) we would be correlating sets of X, 
and X, scores which would be free from age, and hence we would arrive at 
a correlation, between variables X, and X,, which would not be affected 
by age heterogeneity. 

Partial correlation. The task of determining the correlation between 
two variables, with the influence of a third eliminated, can always be 
accomplished by actually computing all the deviations and then making 
a scatter diagram from which the r can be determined. However, in those 
cases in which we can assume linearity of regression for X, on X, and X, on 
Xa, it is possible to set up a method for determining the desired correlation 
from the three correlation coefficients between the three variables. If 
linearity exists, we can correlate the deviations from the two regression 
lines instead of from the array means (or means for several ages if age is the 
third variable), Since 

үш nag n and Za = rs 2 L^ 


the two sets of deviation-from-regression scores will be 
$, 5 
i — * =", — Fg Ê and Ta — و = و‎ fn و‎ 
3 a 


The correlation of these deviation scores, which is designated by the 
symbol ry... (read: the correlation between X, and X, with X, held 
constant) and known as the partial correlation coefficient, becomes 


D(a, — v't — x's) 
NS, Sen 


S. 
F 
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Multiplying and summing the numerator, and noting that the Ss in the 
denominator are nothing more than the errors of estimate, S}. and 5,3, 
we have 

818 


Xx. 


5, $; 
27 is; 
Жаш» — Frag T aar — rig — Etats + Faas 3 


S3 Su 


NS\V1 wag 8 — T'es 
Dividing by N, cancelling Ss, and collecting like terms, we get 


— __ (10.36) 

V1— N — rs 

This formula definitely assumes the linearity of the two regression lines 
for predicting X, and X, from Хз. Whether we correlate deviations from 
array means or use formula (10.36), we end with a correlation which has 
been freed of the influence of the third, or eliminated, variable. If, for 
example, age is the third variable, the partial correlation coefficient 
represents an estimate of what the correlation would be if we held age 
constant by the use of individuals of amy one of the several age levels 
present in the original group. 

The difference between r,, and ri indicates how much of the correlation 
between variables 1 and 2 is due to the influence of heterogeneity of a third 
variable. Obviously, if the third variable is unrelated to X, and Xs, the 
partial r will equal гз, and if either гуу or ras is negative and ry» positive, 
“partialing out” X, will raise the correlation. Is this reasonable? 

The difficulties encountered in determining the direction of causation 
make it necessary to be careful in the use of the partial correlation tech- 
nique. When it is said that heterogeneity with respect to a third variable 
(As) has in part (or entirely) produced correlation between X, and Ху, we 
must ask how the influence of Хз comes about. Now if it can be argued 
that variation in X, is a cause of variation in X, and X,, it is readily seen 
that vie is at least in part attributable to the fact that X, and X, have a 
common source of variation. The partial, r,,.,, tells us the degree of 
correlation between X, and X, which would exist provided variation in 
X; were controlled. But if it cannot be claimed that X, produces variation 
in X, and Хз, the interpretation of the partial r is far from clear. Suppose 
X, precedes Хз in a temporal sense so that we know variation on X, 
couldn't possibly contribute to variation in Xi. Does it make sense to 
interpret гү». as the correlation between X, and X, with the influence of 
X, nullified when we know that X, could not influence X,? Stated 
differently, the only way that X, can produce or contribute to the corre- 
lation between X, and X, is by way of X, producing variation in X, and 
Xa. 


ШЕ 
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The technique can be extended for “partialing out” or eliminating more 
than one variable. Thus, to obtain an estimate of r,a with X, and Y, held 
constant, we can use 


Tis — Газ? 


riza = -= 
VLS ruaid 


3 
which is in terms of first-order partials calculable by formula (10.36). 

The sampling error of the partial coefficient may be handled by the z 
transformation. The standard error of the corresponding z will be 
/A when only one variable has been eliminated, and 1//N — 5 
when two variables have been eliminated. 

The partial correlation coefficient based on a small sample can also be 
tested for significance by the t technique. If one variable has been elimi- 
nated, we have 

"12.3 


1 — rss 


N53 


with df= N — 3. An additional degree of freedom is lost for each 
additional variable eliminated. 

A perplexing and often-recurring question with regard to the inter- 
relations of three variables is this: Are the correlations consistent among 
themselves, or, if rı and ig are known, what are the possible limits for rag ? 
If ria = unity and гуз = unity, rag must also equal unity, but, if 712 = 0 
and rıg = 0, does it follow that rj, = 0? It can be shown that the limits for 


с ; [тиу юй ПЕ лу лып лы ур 
the correlation ry, will always be тыз £ V1 — 712 — F + 218. 


EXAMPLES: 


When ie and vis each equal .90, the limits for rj; are +.62 and +1.00; 
When ie and rig each equal .50, the limits for rag are —. 50 and +1.00; 
When г» and гуз each equal .25, the limits for rə, are —.875 and +1.00. 


Part correlation. There are times when we may wish to have the 
correlation between variables Y, and X; with the influence of X, “removed” 
from X, only. For example, we may wish to calculate the correlation 
between intelligence and incidental memory with general memory partialled 
out of the incidental memory; or we may wonder what the correlation is 
between reading ability and academic achievement with the influence of 
college aptitude “taken out" of academic achievement; or we may wish to 
determine the correlation between intelligence and a set of final scores, 
obtained after extensive practice, with initial level partialled out of the 
final variance. 
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In symbols, if we seek the correlation between X, and X, with X; 
partialled out of Xa, we would in effect be correlating X; with the residual, 
X,,. From the derivation of r,,., it can be easily deduced that an appro- 
priate formula is 


(10.37) 


which is referred to as a part correlation coefficient. The part correlation 
will, of course, be most useful when it can be argued that X, causes 
variation in X, but not in X,. Its significance is testable by way of formula 
(15.21). 


LACK OF NORMALITY 


In Chapter 9 an attempt was made to specify the requisite assumptions 
for each possible interpretation of r. It will be recalled that it was for only 
the theoretical interpretation in terms of the normal bivariate scatter that 
normality for the distribution of X and Y was assumed. It was, however, 
mentioned that the lack of normality, particularly skewness, for the mar- 
ginal distributions should alert one to look for curvilinearity, hetero- 
geneity of array variances, and skewed array distributions. The presence 
of any of these may invalidate the chosen interpretation. In this chapter 
we have been considering the factors that might affect the magnitude of a 
correlation coefficient. It is necessary to regard nonnormality for X 
and/or Y as such a factor? 

Let's consider an extreme case in which X shows marked negative 
skewness while Y is markedly skewed in the positive direction. Now 
imagine the scattergram for this situation. With a piling up of cases at the 
bottom of the Y distribution and at the top of the X distribution it follows 
that a sizable number of tallies must fall in the lower-right quadrant of the 
scattergram, This means, of course, that it is impossible to have all the 
tallies in a lower-left to upper-right diagonal, a requisite for perfect positive 
correlation; hence a restriction on the upper positive limit for r. This 
simply means that the comparability of degrees of relationship is a function 
of skewness of the marginal distribution—an r of 4-.80 could very well be 
the maximum possible for one scattergram but fairly far from the maxi- 
mum possible either when both margins are normal or when the skewness 
is in the same direction for both X and Y. 

If the reader does not readily see that skewness in opposite directions 
imposes a limit on positive correlation, he should try to assign tallies so as 
to have all of them in a lower-left to upper-right diagonal, yet have the 
margins with opposite skewness. Then he should attempt to assign the 
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tallies in an upper-left to lower-right diagonal, and thereby see that 
skewness in opposite direction does not preclude having all the tallies 
in such a diagonal, hence permitting perfect negative correlation. If you 
have now “got with” this type of thing, you should be able to demonstrate 
that marked skewness for one variable and normality for the other also 
imposes an upper limit on the numerical value of r. 

At the intuitive level it seems reasonable to say that any effect of skew- 
ness will disturb the comparability of rs more when the relationships are 
relatively high than when either moderate or low. Fortunately, something 
can be done about the skewness: apply the normalizing T-score trans- 
formation to the variates. But whether you base your r on the original 
skewed variates or on the transformed scores, you should be alert to the 
form of the regressions, which will likely be changed either from curvilinear 
to linear or vice versa by the transformation(s). 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter, consideration has been given to factors which have a 
bearing on the magnitude of the correlation coefficient. If any of these is 
operative in the case of a particular coefficient, it is the responsibility of the 
investigator to qualify his conclusions accordingly. Published reports of 
correlational studies should include the following. 

1. A definition of the population being sampled and a statement of the 
method used in drawing the sample. 

2. The size of the sample and an adequate treatment of sampling by 
means of nonantiquated formulas. 

3. The means and particularly the standard deviations of the variables 
being correlated, with some indication as to whether the sample is typical 
as regards heterogeneity with respect to the variables under consideration. 

4. The reliability coefficients for the measures and the method of deter- 
mining reliability. 

5. A statement relative to the homogeneity of the sample with respect to 
possibly relevant variables such as age, sex, race. 1 

6. A defense or precise interpretation of any reported correlations 
involving indexes or of any part-whole correlations. 

7. At least a rough indication and direction of skewness, if present, for 


the marginal distributions. 


The researcher who is cognizant of the assumptions requisite for a 
given interpretation of a correlation coefficient and who is also fully aware 
of the many factors which may affect its magnitude will not regard the 
correlational technique as an easy road to scientific discovery. 


Chapter 11 
MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


So far our discussion of correlation has been concerned chiefly with the 
prediction of one variable from another or the attribution of a portion of 
the variance of one variable to the action of a second variable. We shall 
next consider the case where it is desired to predict one variable by using 
several other variables as a team of predictors, or where, if causation can 
be assumed, an attempt is made to analyze the variance for one variable 
into components or parts attributable to the action of two or more other 
variables. There is a close connection between the predicting and the 
analyzing problems; let us first consider the method of predicting one 
variable on the basis of other variables. 


THE THREE-VARIABLE PROBLEM 


For simplicity, consider the problem of predicting X, from a knowledge 
of Y, and Хз. The X, variable is frequently called the criterion, or depend- 
ent variable. If we had X, to be predicted from X; alone, we would have 
exactly the same situation as predicting Y from X. That is, the linear 
prediction equation (in gross score form) 


Y' = ВХ + A 
becomes 
X, = BX, + A 
and the deviation form 
y =be+a 
becomes 
* = bx, + a 


It will be recalled that the values of the constants, B and А, or b and a, 
were so determined as to give the maximum predictability, and that B and 
188 
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A turned out to be functions of the correlation coefficient between the two 
variables and of the means and standard deviations for the variables. The 
equation which resulted from giving A and B specific values was said to be 
the equation of the best-fitting line—the error of prediction was minimized. 

Now, if we wish to predict X, from X, and X, we start with an equation 
of the form 


X'i = B,X, + BX; + A (11.1) 
which can be written in deviation units as 
a = bata + byta + a 


Either of these forms represents the equation of a plane. It can be shown 
that B, = b, and B, = bg. In fact, this is rather obvious when we consider 
the meaning of these B or b coefficients. They represent the slope of the 
plane; B, is the slope which the plane makes with the 2 axis, and B, the 
slope with regard to the x, axis. When we shift from raw to deviation 
scores, we are merely shifting the origin, or point of reference, to the inter- 
section of the means, and this point in terms of deviation scores becomes 
zero. This shift of the frame of reference does not change the position or 
angle of the plane; hence B, = b, and B, = bs. (The student will recall 
that, for the ordinary two-variable problem, the slope of the line was equal 
to B or b.) 

It remains to attach meaning to A and a. In the equation Y' = BX + A, 
it was noted that the constant A was the Y intercept, i.e., the value of Y 
where the line cut the y axis. It was also found that a = 0; i.e., that in the 
deviation form the line cut the y axis at the origin. Perhaps the student 
has already anticipated, by analogy, that the А in our three-variable 
equation is the value of X, where the plane cuts the x, axis, and that the 
value of a will become zero. 

Before going farther, it might be well to take a look at the problem 
geometrically. In the case of two variables, after plotting the X and Y 
values in a scattergram, we can readily picture the meaning of B and A, 
and also obtain some notion of why certain values of B and A will lead to 
better predictions than those obtained by other values. In the case of three 
variables, XI, Xz, and Ху, we have a trio instead of a pair of measure- 
ments. In order to draw up a plot of N such sets of measurements, we will 
need to use a three-dimensional scheme. Instead of placing a tally mark in 
а cell defined by an interval along the т axis and one along the y axis, we 
now have to consider a cell as defined by intervals on the , the , and the 
v, axes. Instead of a square cell, we have a cubical cell. 

Suppose an individual's three scores fall in intervals i, iy, and із; then 
his “tally” will be placed in the cubicle formed at the intersection of these 
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three intervals. The total number of cubicles will be the product of the 
number of intervals on each axis, and an individual's location in the “box” 
will depend on all three of his scores. The student may be at a loss to know 
just how he could make such a three-dimensional scattergram. Actually, 
this diagram is not necessary, but it is of interest to imagine what such a 
three-way distribution would look like. If the correlations, vis; "уз, and гь, 
are fairly high (and positive), and if we think of the frequencies in the 
several cubicles as being represented by dots (or different degrees of 
density), then the swarm of dots will extend from the lower-left front to the 
upper-right back of the box. The greatest density will be at the center of 
this swarm, and the density or frequency will fall off in all directions from 
the center. The swarm will have the general shape and appearance of a 
watermelon (ellipsoidal). 

Imagine that a plane is to be cut through this swarm. Our job is to so 
locate the plane that, when we start upward vertically from any point on 
the bottom of the box, say the spot defined by any pair of values for X, and 
Хз, we will find that the altitude, i.e., the distance along the x, axis at which 
the plane is reached, will constitute the best estimate of X, for individuals 
having any given X, and X, scores. With a little reflection, the reader can 
see that, of many ways of placing the plane, some positions will obviously 
give very poor estimates, whereas others will lead to better estimates. 
What we need is that plane which for the given N sets of Xi, Хз, and Xs 
scores will yield the best possible estimates. 

The criterion of “best” is a least square affair—the sum of the squares 
of the errors of estimate shall be a minimum. The task is really that of 
determining the values of A, Ba, and В» in formula (11.1) so that 


У(Х, a XD? 


is a minimum. That is, we are to assign to 4, Ba, and B; those values which 
will permit the best possible estimate of an unknown X, when we know the 
X; and X, values for the individual. The principle to be used is exactly 
the same as that employed to obtain the optimum value for B and A for 
the two-variable problem, but the present problem is more complicated 
because we have to determine the values for three constants. 

Derivation of regression equations. Our task is simplified if deviation 
Scores are used, and we assume a — 0 (if we carried a along, it would prove 
to be zero). It is simplified somewhat more if we transform all three sets 
of scores into standard score form, i.e., if we set z — (X — M)/S. Then 
our equation becomes 

211 = Bot, + fa (11.2) 


It should be noted that, since we are changing the size of our unit of 
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measure, it cannot be argued that f, will equal B, or b. The task now is to 
determine the value of the beta coefficients, B; and fs, so as to have the 
best possible estimate of r, or so that the average of the squared errors, or 


dotum cde 
Б 2 — 2 
he e 


shall be a minimum. Since 2 — 2’; 21 — aza — Bass, the function, f, 
to be minimized is 
S 
f = (а B22 — Ваа)? 
N 
The calculus is used to determine the values of f; and f; which will make 


this function a minimum. We take the partial derivative of the function 
first with respect to fa, then with respect to fs. Thus, 


of == — (zi — Hees — Bs%s) 


Of. N 
—2X 
x = N 2 (a — Bot. — Paza) 


These two derivatives are to be set equal to zero and then solved simul- 
taneously for the two unknowns, f; and fg. Performing the indicated 
multiplications, summing, and dividing each equation by 2, we get 


aes =i 


—Xz2 X, 
су cd 
225 +8, тыз 7 з Li 


Since we are dealing with standard scores, we can now capitalize on 
certain properties thereof, namely, that the sum of their squares divided by 
Nis unity, whereas any sum of cross products divided by N is the correla- 
tion between the two variables involved in the cross products. Thus, we 
have 
—r + fa + Pares = 0 
run + Paras + Bs = 0 
or 
В» + таз — 7 = 0 
72262 + Bs — ris 0 


Since the rs in the equations are determinable for any given sample of data, 
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they аге in effect knowns, whereas the fs are unknowns. We therefore have 
two simultaneous equations with two unknowns. These can readily be 
solved by a number of methods which the student will find in an algebra 
textbook. Straightforward solution gives 


| — rus 


As soon as we have computed the rs, we can easily determine the fis. 
The obtained numerical values can then be substituted in the prediction 


equation 


so that for a given pair of z, and 2, values we can predict the standard 
score on the criterion variable. However, in practice it is ordinarily more 
convenient to deal with raw scores; hence we need our prediction equation 
in raw score form. Obviously, if we replace the zs in the preceding equation 
by their values in terms of raw scores, means, and standard deviations, wc 
will have 


X М; ХМ. X; M: 
E + В; 
5, Въ 55 Bs 5, 
ог 
Xn ees Xe M: Ke M; 
= ра — Pa + p; a 
SEI UU SENE 
Multiplying by S, and rearranging terms, we have 
S, SiM 
X - E cb Ву 1 4 Mı — fa M م‎ Ms (11.3) 


from which we see that our ken Ba must equal (S/ S2). Вз = 6305/53), 
and A =the parentheses term. Thus we can readily determine the 
numerical values of В,, Вз, and A and thereby have the constants for the 
prediction equation. Actually, the values of B, and B, are the optimum 
weights to be assigned to Х and X; in order to predict Xj. 

Error of estimate. The accuracy of the prediction of X, by the best 
combination of X; and Хз can be ascertained by examining the error term, 
i.e., Y, — X'i orS,(z — 7). The sum of the squares for the errors divided 
by N will yield the variance of the errors. The square root would corre- 
spond to the standard error of estimate. Let S, , be this error (in z units), 
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then 
By à Xm — 23) 
N 
= Efe, — Baza — Вага)? 
N 
n — 1 m pls m p, i 2522 2635123 22000 Legs 
N N N N N N 


= 1 + В% B's — 20271 — 25718 + 2 92 Ba 
which by algebraic manipulation reduces to 
Sa, = 1 — (Boria + Paris) (11.4) 


in terms of standard scores. Then 5°, times this would give the error 


variance for raw scores. 
Multiple r. We next define the multiple correlation coefficient as 
the correlation between 2, and the best estimate of 2, from a knowledge of 


zy and 23. In symbols, 
212.1 
BFE 
1-23 2121 NS. S. 
" Уа\(В»л» + ss) (11.5) 
NS,, 
Note that, although S. = 1, it does not follow that Sy, = 1. In order to 
evaluate this last S, we write 


21 = 21 + 21.93 
That is, we think of z, as being made up of two parts—that which we can 


estimate plus a residual. It can easily be shown that these two parts are 
independent of each other; hence by the variance theorem we have 


SiGe Sanwa ieee 
or 
„ 
then 
Sj = Sun 


But Se, is nothing more than the variance of the prediction errors as 
1-22 


given by (11.4); therefore 


Sy, = y aris + Haris 
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Then, by substituting in formula (11.5), we have 


Balazs + Hs Barve + Batis 
Мута + Batis V Baris + Paris 


= aris + Batis (11.6) 


It can also be shown that 


Га 2 
— |r + is = Wiel isl23 


"1.23 
v 1 — rs 


We thus see that, as soon as the fs are determined, we can write the 
regression equation for predicting 2, from 2, and гз and can also specify the 
degree of correlation and calculate the error of estimate. This error 
obviously can be written from formulas (11.4) and (11.6) as 


(11.7) 


S зз = SWI — ryan 


which is in terms of raw scores. 
Formula (11.7) has been used frequently to define the multiple correla- 
tion coefficient. Stated explicitly, 


Then, by substituting from (11.4), we again arrive at (11.6). 

The student will note the similarity of formula (11.7) to the ordinary 
error of estimate for the bivariate situation. Thus the multiple correlation 
coefficient can be interpreted, in terms of reduction in the error of estimate, 
in exactly the same manner as the ordinary bivariate correlation coefficient. 
The only difference is that we are now determining the regression coeffi- 
cients, or weights for two variables as a team, so as to get the best possible 
prediction of a third variable, whereas in the bivariate situation only one 
regression coefficient is necessary. A multiple correlation coefficient of .60 
has, aside from minor qualifications to be discussed later, the same meaning 
in a predictive sense as an ordinary correlation of .60. Furthermore, the 
interpretation in terms of contribution to variance also holds for the 
multiple correlation coefficient; i.e., if causation can be assumed, it may 
be said that a multiple r of .60 indicates that 36 per cent of the variance in 
the criterion or dependent variable can be attributed to variation in the 
two independent variables. 
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Relative weights. The question arises as to the relative importance 
of the two variables as contributors to variation in the criterion variable. 
The B coefficients in the regression equation have, at times, been misinter- 
preted as indicating the relative contribution of the two independent 
variables. The reader need only be reminded that the two B coefficients 
usually involve different units of measurement (one may be in terms of feet 
and the other in pounds); hence they are not comparable at all. If B, is 
numerically twice Вз, it does not follow that X, is twice as important as Хз. 
In order to get around this difficulty, we must think in terms of standard 
scores; these will be comparable, and hence the Û coefficients in the 
standard score form of the regression equation will be comparable. 

Since 

S = S, ur 8 


21 


or 
Le 5 Sai 
and 
+ 1 S miT n 
it follows that 
2 2 
es = Se, 


That is, r? .„,, which corresponds to the percentage of variance explained, 
is equal to 5°,,, or the variance of the predicted standard scores. This 
variance could' be determined by actually making predictions of 21 
from the M pairs of values of 2, and 2; and then computing the 5 for the 
distribution of these predicted values. This is not done in practice, since 
the value of this S squared is 721 which is easily calculated once the (5 
have been determined. 

But note that, since 

1 = Bate + Bots 


we can indicate the value of S, as 
EED? _ Xe + Baza)? 


2 = 
E, N 


A 9282 + В", + 283832223 
«f N 


which becomes 

Se. = Въ + B's + 2022 (11.8) 
In other words, the predicted variance, which corresponds to the “ех- 
plained" variance, can be broken down into three additive components. 
We thus see that the relative importance of the variables X, and Xs in 
“explaining” or “causing” variation in X; can be judged by the magnitude 
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of the squares of the f coefficients. The third term in formula (11.8) 
represents a joint contribution which, it will be seen, is a function of the 
amount of correlation between the two predicting variables. 

In summary, it can be said that the fundamental problem in multiple 
correlation is that of obtaining the optimum weighting to be assigned to 
independent variables (X; and Хз) in predicting or explaining variation in a 
dependent variable, Xi. That is, we determine the value of B,, Ba, and 4 
in the equation 

X'i = В,Х, + BX; + A 


so as to get the best possible estimate of X,. This is resolved by working 
with the prediction equation in standard score form with Û coefficients. 
The value of each f is determinable from the intercorrelations among the 
three variables. Once the fs are calculated, we can: (1) readily compute 
the B coefficients needed in the raw score form of the prediction equation; 
(2) determine the value of the multiple correlation coefficient and the error 
of estimate; (3) ascertain the relative importance of the independent 
variables as predictors or, if causation can be assumed, as contributors to 
the variance of the dependent or criterion variable. It is important to note 
that the multiple correlation coefficient represents the maximum correlation 
to be expected between the dependent variable and a linearly additive 
combination of X, and Хз. 


MORE THAN THREE VARIABLES 


Suppose that we have a dependent variable and four independent 
variables which might be used as predictors or which might be thought of 
as causes of variation in the dependent variable. The cause and effect, as 
opposed to concomitant, relationship among variables is a logical problem 
which must be faced by the investigator as a logician rather than as a 
statistician. Whether we resort to the multiple correlation technique as an 
aid in predicting or as an aid in analysis will depend entirely on the problem 
being attacked; the mechanical solution is the same, but the investigator 
must choose the interpretation which best suits his purpose. 

For a five-variable problem, we need the constants in the regression or 
prediction equation, 


X'i = B,X, + BX; + B,X, + B;X; + A 
which can be written in standard score form as 
21 = Bote + Bats + Bata + Pits 


As in the three-variable situation, the problem is that of determining the 
optimum values of the Bs or the fs so as to get the best possible prediction 
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of X, or 21, i.e., so that 

XQ NA 

N 

or 

Ba a 

N 
shall be as small as possible. The mathematical solution is easier by way 
of the standard score form of the regression equation. We have the 
function 
ta = zy — D = Bete — Paza — Bata — futs) (11.9) 
N N 

which is to be minimized by assigning proper values to the fs. These 
values are obtained by taking the derivative of the function with respect to, 
and in order for, each of the fs. This will yield four derivatives which 
when set equal to zero will give us four equations involving the four 
unknown fs. These equations can then be solved as simultaneous 
equations in order to determine the values of the fs. The obtained (5 will 
be such that the sum of the squares of z, — 2’; will be the least possible; i.e., 
we will have the best possible estimate of z, from an additive combination 
of the four independent variables. 

The student of the calculus can readily verify that the four equations 
obtained by taking derivatives of formula (11.9) will take the following 
form (when set equal to zero): 

Pa + Bates + Parea + быз — зз = 0 

falas + Bs + Parsa + Bot's5 — ris = 0 (11.10) 

Baraa + Barsa + Pr + Boss — 71 = 0 

Baras + Baras + Baras + f5; — ru =0 
These equations result from steps exactly parallel to those used for the 
three-variable problem. The four fs are unknowns, whereas, for any given 
batch of data, the rs take on specific numerical values. 

The extension of multiple correlation to include any number of variables 
involves the same principles as utilized here for the three- and the five- 
variable problem. For n variables, formula (11.2) becomes 

2', = Bote + Ваз + °° F Buts (11.11) 


The extension of (11.3) as the gross score equation should be obvious. 
Formula (11.6) for the multiple correlation coefficient becomes 


bas n = Maria + Batis . + Бы (11.12) 
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To solve for the unknown fs, the student may resort to any of the 
schemes given in algebra textbooks for solving simultaneous equations. 
One method is by way of determinants and Cramer's rule. The coefficients 
of the unknowns are the intercorrelations among the four independent 
variables, whereas the constants in these equations are the respective 
correlations of the dependent with the independent variables. In the 
application of Cramer's rule, these constants are thought of as being on the 
right-hand side of the equation, i.e. shifted to the right of the equality 
mark, with the consequent change of sign. The student should keep in 
mind, however, the fact that the original sign of any of the computed 
correlation coefficients must be considered. 

Solution by Cramer's rule becomes quite tedious and burdensome for a 
problem involving more than four or five variables. Indeed, this deter- 
minantal solution is practically impossible for problems involving a large 
number of variables. Fortunately, there is available a simplified solution, 
but before turning to it, we would like to indicate some algebraic manip- 
ulations in terms of determinants. 

It will be noted from the foregoing simultaneous equations that all the 
intercorrelations among the five variables are involved. These correlations 
can be conveniently arranged in a table, or in determinantal form. Thus 
we can define a major determinant as 


Fig Fas "as l'as 1 


If we were to delete the first row and first column, the minor which 
remains would involve the intercorrelations among the four independent 
variables. This minor might be conveniently symbolized as D11; i. e., ме 
have deleted the column and the row which involve the subscript 1. If 
we were to delete the row which involves the subscript 1 and the column 
involving the subscript 2 throughout, we would symbolize the resulting 
minor as Dis. 

Now it can be shown that 


or any f. say Pp, will be 
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where the quantity (-I) is an indicator of either a positive or a negative 
sign, but the ultimate sign of f, is also dependent on whether the numerical 
values of the determinants are positive or negative. It can also be shown 
that the multiple correlation coefficient can be written as a function of 
determinants, thus 
D 
2 
F pas — 1b 
Du 
The student who is interested in following a treatment of multiple 
correlation in terms of determinants is referred to T. L. Kelley’s Statistical 
method.* 


NUMERICAL SOLUTION 


On a desk calculator, the solution of the simultaneous equations for 
the unknown fs can best be accomplished by resort to Doolittle's method 


Table 11.1. Schema for arranging rs for Doolittle solution 


Xa Xs X, X; X, 
1 728 724 725 mye 
731 135 7 
1 Tas =ru 
1 —гь 


This method is applicable to the solution of any simultaneous equations 
involving a major determinant which, like D, is symmetrical about the 
diagonal. It is also applicable to problems involving less or more than 
five variables. The first step is to write down the intercorrelations 
(coefficients of the unknown fs) in the form indicated in Table 11.1, in 
which the right-hand column contains the correlation of each variable with 
the criterion or dependent variable. Negative signs are attached to these 
coefficients because, in essence, we are dealing with equations (11.10). 
Obviously, if the original sign of an r were negative, it would be preceded 
by a plus sign in an arrangement like that in Table 11.1. 

As a numerical example, we shall use data from the Minnesota study of 
mechanical ability. + The sample size is 100. 


* Kelley, T. L., Statistical method, New York: Macmillan, 1924. \ Wd 
+ Paterson, D. G., et al., Minnesota mechanical ability tests, Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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Let 
X, = Criterion (mechanical performance-quality). 
X = Minnesota assembling test. 
X, = Minnesota spatial relations test. 
X, = Paper form board. 
X; = Interest analysis blank. 


Since the several means and standard deviations will be needed, these are 
recorded in Table 11.2. 


Table 11.2. Means and Ss (Minnesota data) 
X; X, Xs AG; Xs 


M 14.94 127.56 1422.90 46.60 107.00 
S 2.09 25.32 296.39 19.45 18.00 


Table 11.3 gives the Doolittle solution for the f coefficients. Once these 
are known, the regression equation in raw score form can be written, and 
the multiple r and the error of estimate can be determined. The table 
includes an indication of the calculation of these values. The student will 
have to study the schema of the Doolittle solution carefully in order to 
grasp the necessary steps. We shall not attempt a complete exposition of 
the steps since the procedure of each step is indicated in the left-hand side 
of the table. A few remarks, however, will be of aid to the student. 

As already specified, the correlations are written down in an order 
corresponding to equations (11.10) except that values to the left and below 
the diagonal are omitted. The first thing we do is to set up a check column. 
The first entry, 1.92, is obtained by summing, algebraically, the first row of 
correlations (including the diagonal 1.00); the second figure, 2.12, is the 
sum of the second row plus .56; the third entry, 1.99, is the sum of the 
third row plus .49 and .63; and the 1.63 is the sum of the fourth row plus 
.42, .46, and .39. The rule being followed should now be obvious: the jth 
entry in the check column is obtained by summing the 1.00 in the jth row 
with the values above it and to its right. The student should satisfy himself. 
that this is equivalent to summing the correlations for the respective 
equations in (11.10). Since the check column will provide, at intervals, an 
automatic check on our computations, this summing should be done at 
least twice to insure accuracy. 

Line 1 of the solution is obtained by copying down line a, the first row 
of rs; and line 2 consists of the line 1 values with the signs changed. The 
second part of the solution begins with line 3, which is obtained by 
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Table 11.3. Computation of multiple r 


Xs X Xi Xs 8 ck 
(a) 1.00 56 .49 42 —.55 1.92 
(6) 1.00 .63 46 —.53 2.12 
(c) 1.00 39 —.52 1.99 
(d) 100 —.64 1.63 
(1): line (a) 1.00 56 49 42 —.55 1.92 
(2) —100 —.56 —49 —.42 .55 —1.92 
(3): line (b) 1.000 .63 46 —.53 242 
(4): (1)(—.56) —314 —.274  —235 308 —1.075 
(5: (3) + (4) .686 .356 225 —222 1.045 ck 
(6): (5)(—1/.686) —1.000  —.519  —.328 324 —1,524 ck 
(7): line (c) 1.000 39 —.52 
(8): (1)(—.49) —.240 —.206 270 
(9): (5)(—.519) —.185 —.117 115 
(10): (7) + (8) + (9) :515 067 —.135 
(11): (10)(—1/.575) —1.000 —.116 235 
(12): line (d) 1.000 —.64 
(13): (D(—.42) —.176 231 
(14): (5)(—.328) —.074 .073 
(15): (10)(—.116) —.008 .016 
(16): (12) + (13) + (14) + (15) 742 —.320 
(17): (16(—1/.742) — 1.000 431 
Back solution 
From (17) .431 = fl 
From (11) (.431)(—.116) + -235 = .185 
From (6) (.185)(—.519) + (.431)(—.328) + .324 = .087 
From (2) (,087)(—.56) + (.185)(—.49) + (.431)(—.42) 4.55 = By = .230 


Final checks 


(.230)(1.00) + (.087)( .56) + (.185)( .49) + (.431)( .42) = .55 = .000 
(.230)( .56) + (.087)(1.00) + (.185)( .63) + (.431)( .46) — .5 M 


(.230)( .49) + (.087)( .63) + (.185)(1.00) + (.431)( .39) — « 
(.230)( .42) + (.087)( .46) + (-185)( .39) + (.431)(1.00) — .64 = .000 


From formula (11.3) 


2.09 2:09. 7 
By = (230055, = 0190, By = (087) 255.35 0006, 
2.09 2.09 
= E = (431) —— = .0500, 4-540 
By = (185) тоте = -0199, B, = (431) 18.00 0 


Then 
X^, = .0190X, + .0006Х; + -0199X + .0500X, + 5.40 
P agas = (230)(.55) + (.087)(.53) + (185)(.52) + C431)(64) = .54465 
rass = 738, — Spass = 2.09 V/1 — (738)? = 1.40 


copying down the 5 row of correlations. Line 4 is obtained by multi- 
plying entries in line 1 by —.56, which figure is found in line 2 directly 
above the 1.000 of line 3. As indicated at the left, line 5 results from sum- 
ming lines 3 and 4, i.e., 1.000 + (—.314) equals .686, etc. 

At this point we have our first automatic check: summing line 5 across 
should yield 1.045, already obtained by vertical summing of values in the 
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check column. To be a satisfactory check, these two sums should agree 
within limits consistent with errors imposed by rounding off to three 
decimal places. Acceptable discrepancies will be of the order +.001, 
+.002, - - - +.005, seldom larger. 

Line 6 is obtained by multiplying line 5 by the negative reciprocal of its 
first entry. The correctness of the reciprocal used is evidenced by the fact 
that, when multiplied by .686, unity results. The ck attached to — 1.524 
indicates that summing the entries in line 6 yields the same value as 1.045 
multiplied by the negative reciprocal of .686, thus providing a further 
check. This completes the second part of the solution. 

The third part begins with a copying of row c of the correlation table. 
The student should now be able to follow the steps; in particular, he 
should note that a multiplier is secured from the last line of each preceding 
part of the solution; that each multiplier is applied in turn to the values in 
the line just above it; that, when all such multipliers have been utilized, 
the lines are summed (summing across again provides a check), and the 
resulting line is, as before, multiplied by the negative reciprocal of its first 
entry, thus completing the third part of the solution. 

The fourth part involves similar operations. If we had five independent 
variables, we would proceed in like fashion, with an additional or fifth 
part. The schema can be extended to any number of variables.f. There 
will be as many parts to the solution as there are independent variables. 
The last part always consists of three columns of figures, and the bottom 
figure in the middle column is the value for f,. In our example, f, 
= В; = .431. 

The other fs are determined by a back solution, which always involves 
a substitution of the value or values already found into the last line of the 
various parts (lines 11, 6, and 2 in our illustration). This back solution is 
given in Table 11.3. As a final check on all the computations, the four ps 
obtained must be substituted into the four simultaneous equations with 
which we began. This check appears next in Table 11.3. 

In order to put our results into useful form, we ordinarily require the 
multiple regression equation in raw score form, and for this we need the B 
coefficients and A as called for in formula (11.3) extended for more 
variables. To get the multiple correlation coefficient, the fs and appro- 
priate rs are substituted in formula (11.12), and from (11.7) we obtain the 
standard error appropriate for judging the accuracy of predictions made by 
the calculated regression equation. Table 11.3 includes these additional 
values. 

If the problem involves analysis rather than prediction, there is no 


i For more than five or six variables, the computations are more economically 
accomplished by electronic computers. 
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need to set up the regression equation or calculate the error of estimate. 
Appropriate interpretations will depend on the fs and r^, >з... n 


SAMPLING ERRORS 


The classical formula for the standard error of a multiple correlation 
involving л variables is 


2 
— Lar men 


1123 JN 


This formula came into being before much was known about the random 
sampling distribution of multiple correlation coefficients, which we will 
now designate as R without the necessary subscripts. It was falsely pre- 
sumed that the distribution is normal, hence that the formula could be used 
to test not only whether an obtained R deviates significantly from zero but 
also whether it deviates from some a priori specified nonzero value. 
Actually the sampling distribution of R is a complicated affair, even under 
null conditions, so that it is not safe to use (11.13) unless M is indeed very 
large. Even then it is questionable. 

Consider the null condition: multiple R is zero in a defined population. 
The only way that Ry, can equal zero is for all ry, j = 2: п, to equal 
zero in the population. This proposition does not depend on the inter- 
correlations among the predictors. If, for example, г; is nonzero, В. can 
be zero only if ıa — Fıgfag = 0. If this were 50, "ıa would have to be non- 
zero. If ry, is nonzero, can з be zero? Yes, if rig — iss = 0. But aside 
from the trivial (nonexistent in practice) condition that rag = 1 exactly, 
it is impossible to have гуз — Tires and rig = Pisos simultaneously equal 
to zero with either гу» or г; or both being nonzero. Accordingly, at least 
one of the f/s will be nonzero, and the value of R will exceed zero. R is 
always positive and higher numerically than the highest г, value. ] 

Now suppose the condition that all rı; are zero in the population, which 
means that the R,,,, must also be zero. When we draw a sample, it would 
indeed be a rarity to find all the observed г, to be exactly zero. It follows 
that for a sample the computed R will rarely if ever be zero, and since R is 
always positive, the mean of sample values of R will certainly not tend to 
equal the population value, Ryo» = 0. It has been shown mathematically 
that for л variables and the null condition the mean value of sample R's 
is (n — 1)/(N — 1). For example, whenz = 11 and № = 101, the sampling 
distribution of R? will center at .10, or R on the average will be nearly 
УЛО = .316 even though Ry, is zero. A corollary is obvious: ап К? 
must deviate upward significantly from (n = 1)/(N — 1), rather than from 
zero, in order to possess statistical significance. 


5 (11.13) 
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Any student who is puzzled as to how under null conditions (meaning 
that all гу, = 0 in the population) a multiple based оп 11 variables and 
N = 101 will tend to have a value of .316 (chance will produce still higher 
values—about 5 per cent will exceed .42) should ponder the fact that 
with n — 1 = 10 predictors and N = 101 any опе or more of the гу; can 
easily exceed .15 or .20 by chance; several such chance departures from zero 
can build up to a “sizable” R. 

An adequate method for testing the significance of a sample R, with 
due allowance for the foregoing expected mean value, is by the F distri- 
bution used in the analysis of variance. The F test can also be utilized to 
test the significance (from zero) of the beta coefficients. These tests are 
discussed near the end of Chapter 15. 

The fact that the mean of sample Res under null conditions is (л — 1)/ 
(N — 1) instead of zero certainly implies that an R computed by (11.12) 
is a biased estimator. Perhaps we can see intuitively what is going on here 
by considering geometrically an extreme case. For the ordinary bivariate 
correlation, it is evident on a moment’s reflection that if N — 2 the 
correlation between the two variables must be perfect positive or perfect 
negative (it would be indeterminate if for either variable the two scores 
were the same); the regression line will pass through both plotted points 
on the scatter diagram, which means that there will be no error of estimate 
(for the two cases). Now for the three-variable situation and N — 3, it is 
always possible to pass a plane through all three plotted points in the 
three-dimensional space, hence no error of estimate and А = 1. In 
general, if n = N we will always get a perfect multiple correlation. Ob- 
viously № must be greater then n before meaning сап be attached to R. 
As n approaches N, R always approaches unity. The difference between 
N and n must have something to do with degrees of freedom for the sum of 
squares about the regression plane. This in turn suggests that perhaps in 
calculating R, as an estimator, we should somehow bring in the number of 
degrees of freedom. 

When we examine formula (11.12) it is not readily seen that degrees of 
freedom can be utilized. Suppose that we think of R as being calculated by 
formula (11.7) which leads to 


Sk =1- S sn. 08 1 (11.7a) 


with 5°, „з... calculated by (11.4) extended to the n variable case and 5°; 
as a multiplier to get the error of estimate in terms of raw scores, i.e., on 
the X, scale rather than the standard score scale. In the foregoing formula 
for R we have the ratio of two biased estimates of variances. We can readily 
change these to unbiased estimates by recalling the general proposition 
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that Ex? = NSP, always, hence the unbiased estimate becomes 


а Ir? NS? 


* 


N= I N 1 


What of the necessary degrees of freedom for converting our two 5° values 
to unbiased estimators? That for the estimate of the variance for the 
criterion, or Xi, is old hat: N — 1. That for the error of estimate variance 
will be M — n because we are dealing with deviations from the regression 
plane the equation of which involves n constants computed from the data— 
the intercept (or A) and л — 1 B coefficients. 

Accordingly, 5°, = NS*,/(N — I) and S128 = NS?,,5..../(N — п) 
= NS% (1 — r,35...,)/(N — n). When we substitute these unbiased 
estimates into formula (11.7a) for the multiple correlation coefficient, we 
will have changed our estimate of the coefficient. Let's designate the new 
estimate as R, with R as the original estimate: 


pee, — NS = RIN TIE E s ку = (44) 
NS*(N = 1) Nn 


This estimate is usually referred to as the “shrunken” multiple R because 
it is always less than the original R based on biased variances or computed 
by (11.12), which give identical values. The procedure is sometimes referred 
to as correction for shrinkage. Obviously, if N is very large relative to n, 
the correction will not shrink the estimate very much. But when л 
approaches N the story is quite different. As an example, consider the 
recently reported finding that R — .947 between IQs and a battery of 
motor skills tests. This .947 is startingly high. Any explanation? Well, 
N = 40 and there were 36 motor skills tests, so we have ап л = 37 variable 
situation, a situation in which the use of unbiased estimators, as in (11.14), 
may make a difference. By direct substitution we have 


Ё =1- (1 - ap)? = 1 — 1.3415 = —.3415 


which immediately seems to be as ridiculous as the starting 947. Of 
course, the square root of a negative number is said to be an “imaginary 

number, so we could have R as such an imaginary. Why such an absurdity ? 
To answer this we ask what we would expect R? (not Ё?) to be, under null 
conditions, when we have N — 40 and n — 37. From the previously given 
expectation we see that under the null condition the mean of sample К?з 
for the given N and n is (1 — DIN = 1) = 36/39 = 9230. But the 
original R? = .9472 = .8968 is below the expected value. This in and of 
itself does not help us in an effort to interpret R? = —.3415, but it does 
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say that the estimate Ё? can be (and will be) a negative number when the 
observed A? is less than the mean expected value of (n — 1)/(N — 1). 
Obviously, if R? does not exceed the value expected under the null con- 
dition, it will not possess statistical significance, a fact that can be verified 
by applying the F test. Thus we are spared the agony of trying to explain 
an estimate that, being negative for the square of a number, defies any 
statistical or practical explanation. 

Even so, it may be worthwhile to re-examine R? as an estimator. The 
factor in (11.14) that leads to the “shrunken” estimate is, of course, 
(N — / N — п). Now 


Vn Nan N-i-ncl , n1 1— R 
N— 1 Niel N=1 
in which R? is used to designate the expected value of R* under the null 


condition; i.e., the mean of the random sampling distribution of A's. 
When we substitute into (11.14) we have 


1 
1 — R 


from which we see that when a sample R? = Re, the value of R? is exactly 
zero. That is, the mean of the sample values of R? transforms into zero, 
which is R?,,, under the null condition. Stated differently, the random 
sampling distribution of R? as an estimator centers at zero, the population 
value for the multiple correlation coefficient squared; hence it follows 
that under the null condition A? is an unbiased estimator. With a sampling 
distribution centering at zero, it is not at all surprising to have estimates 
that are negative in sign. 

It is not argued that under nonnull conditions formula (11.14) will 
yield an unbiased estimate. It won't, but it will yield a far less biased 
estimate than R?, hence it should be used unless л is very small relative to 
N. For example, when N — 100 and z — 11 formula (11.14) yields an 
estimate that is trivially biased of the order .005 too low as an estimate of 
R?» It is of interest to note that the betas, as computed, are unbiased 
estimates of their respective population values. 


R= 1 — (1 — R°) 


CAUTIONS AND REMARKS 


As already indicated, there are two principal uses for the multiple 
correlation technique: (1) it yields the optimum weighting for combining 
a series of variables in predicting a criterion and provides an indication of 
the accuracy of subsequent predictions; (2) it permits the analyzing of 
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variation into component parts. There are certain more or less obvious 
pits into which the unwary user of the multiple regression and correlation 
method may fall. For example, it is possible to write a multiple regression 
equation for predicting school achievement (X) from a knowledge of age 
(A:) and mental age (Хз). In standard score form it might be 2’, . 2722 
+ 6725, from which it might be inferred that school achievement depends 
on age to a certain extent but on mental age to a greater extent. However, 
it is entirely possible to argue that mental age depends partly on school 
achievement. One could also use the same data to write the regression for 
age on mental age and school achievement; thus Z'a = .562, + .062,, from 
which the unwary might conclude that age depends on school achievement 
and mental age. 

Multiple correlation may be particularly deceptive when we have 
available several variables, each of which yields a rather low correlation 
with the criterion and from which those yielding the higher correlations 
with the criterion are selected for the prediction equation. Such selecting 
tends to capitalize on correlations which might be high because of sampling 
fluctuations. For example, the author was once requested to compute the 
multiple ғ for an 11-variable problem. None of the 10 variables showed 
a very high correlation with the criterion, the highest being.27. The result- 
ing multiple was .44, which was statistically significant for the sample of 
89 cases. When it was learned that 10 variables out of 40 had been selected 
às the most promising, i.e., because they showed the highest correlations 
with the criterion, the real significance of the multiple r of .44 was 
questioned. That it really was misleading was clearly evidenced by the 
fact that for a second and similar sample the variable originally yielding 
the highest r (.27) now produced an r of —.11. That is, the supposedly 
best single predictor was actually of very doubtful value, and this, coupled 
with a tendency for the next highest rs to drop appreciably, meant that 
predictions by the regression equation could not be as good as was inferred 
from the multiple of .44. 4 : 

The misleading value of a multiple R based on predictor variables 
selected, from a pool of possible predictors, because of their relatively 
high rs with the criterion can be comprehended by a somewhat different 
approach. Recall that R is the correlation that holds between the criterion 
and the predicted values for the individuals in the sample upon which the 
optimal weightings in the regression equation were obtained. The question 
can be raised as to whether or not predictions by this regression equation 
will show the same degree of correlation with the criterion for a second 
random sample from the population under consideration. This is, of 
Course, a highly relevant question when, as is usual, the prediction equation 
1$ to be used with future cases. 
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Now consider the preceding example for which the "best" single pre- 
dictor yielded a correlation of .27 with the criterion. From this we would 
expect said variable to have a positive regression weight, hence a high 
score would contribute to a high predicted value, Now the fact that this 
variable produced a negative r of .11 on the second sample definitely leads 
to doubt that a high score thereon is either indicative or predictive of 
success on the criterion, 

Another way of selecting variables from a pool would be to determine 
(easily done with a high-speed electronic computer) the regression equation, 
in standard score form, for the entire pool of potential predictors and then 
proceed to select as a subset, those predictors with the largest beta weights 
(or drop those with the smallest betas). A new regression equation based 
on the retained predictors will lead to an R which, presumably, indicates 
the potential predictive value of the variables so selected and weighted. 
This procedure will tend to capitalize on chance high betas in the re- 
gression equation (for the pool) and yield a highly misleading R for the 
subset, 

When predictors have been chosen because they show promise for à 
sample at hand, it is imperative that we proceed to a second sample in 
order to secure a more dependable estimate of the predictive worth of the 
selected variables, The check may be performed by using the regression 
equation weights (or regression equation) based on the first sample as à 
basis for calculating predicted values for the individuals in the second 
sample, The correlation of these predicted values with the criterion 
measures of these second-sample individuals will tell the story as to the 
worth or worthlessness of the multiple regression equation. This process 
is referred to as cross-validation. The drop in validity from the first to the 
second (or cross-validation) sample should not be confused with the 
shrinkage in an R which is calculable by formula (11.14), These are two 
entirely different issues: cross-validation allows for the capitalization on 
chance that tends to occur when there is selection of predictors based on 
statistics derived from the first, or original sample; the predictable shrink- 
age allows for the failure to have М large relative to m, thus making it 
more important to have unbiased estimates of criterion and residual 
variances, If the selection of predictors does not depend on statistics 
based on the (first) sample at hand, cross-validation is not necessary. 

The usually advocated procedure in cross-validating is to calculate а 
predicted score for each person in the second sample by substituting his 
scores into the regression equation derived from the first sample (a tedious 
job), then compute the correlation between these predicted values and the 
criterion scores. This will certainly provide an estimate as to the useful- 
ness of the predictive index obtained by weighting the variables (predictors 
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selected. at first-sample stage) according to the regression coefficients 
based on the original sample. But are the weights in this regression the 
best possible to use when making predictions for new cases? Recall 
the situation: from among, say, m, possible predictors, т, have been 
selected either because they yielded relatively high rs with the criterion or 
because they had the higher beta weights in a regression equation involving 
all m, possible predictors, This selection depends on statistics obtained 
from a first sample; then weights for a second regression equation involving 
the m, selected variables are calculated from statistics (correlations) 
based on the selfsame sample that was used in the selection of predictors, 
It should be obvious that sample estimation of the optimal weights for 
some of the chosen predictors will be biased upward if our selection of pre- 
dictors has in any way predetermined that they be ones with relatively high 
weights; and any selection that may capitalize on chance high rs (or fis) 
does just that, 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the usually advocated procedure 
should be replaced by a different strategy: use the second (cross-validation) 
sample as a basis for deriving a new set of regression weights and R for the 
m, selected predictors. These weights derived from the second sample will 
not only be optimal for the second sample, they will also constitute far 
better (and unbiased) estimates of the unknown population regression 
weights in that at this second stage there is no selection that can capitalize 
on chance, Correction of the obtained R for shrinkage is in order unless 
the second sample № is very large relative to ть There is no need for 
further cross-validation simply because no selection of predictors is 
involved at the second-sample stage. 

We make three further observations. 


into sources (independent variables). It cannot be safely said that the 
square of the К, based on the selected variables and calculated for 
the sample used in selecting the variables, represents the proportion of the 
variance that can be explained. The variables selected at the first-sample 


with predictive validity, it would be a misnomer to call the second stage 
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cross-validation, although the procedure is exactly the same as in cross- 
validating a prediction equation. 

3. Cross-validation is needed in one situation that does not involve 
multiple regression. When, in test construction, from a pool of items we 
select those that either discriminate between two groups or show a relation- 
ship with a criterion, a capitalization on chance is very apt to occur so that 
the resulting test will yield a deceptively large differentiation between the 
two groups (used in selecting the items) or an illusory, high correlation 
with the criterion for the sample upon which item selection was based. 
Hence the need for cross-validating on additional groups or on a second 
sample when a criterion is involved. 

Nothing has been said as yet concerning the principal assumption and 
consequent limitation in the use of multiple regression equations, namely, 
that regressions for the first-order correlations must be linear. There are 
methods for handling multiple correlation for curvilinear regressions. The 
reader is referred to M. Ezekiel's Methods of correlation analysis. & 

It is not obvious from our discussion that, in general, the increase in the 
multiple correlation which results from adding variables beyond the first 
five or six is very small. This phenomenon of diminishing returns would 
not, of course, operate if we were to find an additional variable which 
correlated much more highly with the criterion than any of those already 
utilized. 

Another fact which may not be apparent to the reader is that we can 
expect the multiple r to be higher when the intercorrelations among the 
predictors are low instead of high. This point can be easily demonstrated 
by computing the multiples for, say, 112 = .50, гз = .50, and varying values 
for ras. 

An interesting paradox of multiple correlation and an exception to the 
fact mentioned in the previous paragraph is that it is possible to increase 
prediction by utilizing a variable which shows no, or low, correlation with 
the criterion, provided it correlates well with a variable which does correlate 
with the criterion. Thus, if ra = .400, rg = .000, and rag = .707, the 
regression equation will be z^; = .800z, — . 566235, and гү; will equal .566. 
It is thus seen that, when z is combined with 22, an appreciable gain in 
prediction occurs even though when taken alone z, is worthless as à 
predictor of 21. 

Such a variable has been termed a “‘suppressant.” We do not quickly 
see just how a suppressant variable, showing no correlation with the 
criterion, can increase the accuracy of prediction. Perhaps this point can 
be explained by reasoning by way of the notion that correlation can be 


§ Ezekiel, M., Methods of correlation analysis, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1959. 
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thought of in terms of common elements. Suppose that X; is composed of 
10 elements, АХ» of 10, Y, of 5, and suppose that X, and X, have 4 elements 
in common, X, and Хз have 5 elements in common, and X, and X; have no 
overlapping elements. Diagrammatically, the variables and elements 
would be 

—— — 

aaaaaabbbbcddddd 

* 

By substituting in the common element formula (9.15) for correlation, 
we find ria = .400, гуз = .000, rag = .707. These lead to 2, = 8002, 
— 566236, and 71s = .566. Variable Хз has a negative regression weight, 
i.e., by use of Хз something is being subtracted or suppressed. As set 
up here for illustrative purposes, all the elements of X, are contained in X3; 
these elements are not related to X, and hence their presence in X, must 
tend to lower the correlation between X, and Хз; if these elements could be 
suppressed, the correlation between X, and X, minus the irrelevant (so far 
as Y, is concerned) elements of X, should be higher than г. Actually, if 
we think of the “d” elements of the diagram as being nonexistent, we would 
have variation in Xy dependent on only 5 elements, 4 of which overlap with 
X,. The correlation between X, and the abridged X, would be AJN'10(5) 
or .566, which has exactly the same value as the multiple r obtained pre- 
viously. This exact correspondence to 71.25 will be obtained only when all 
the X; elements are contained in Xy. If Хз contains other elements, its 
use as a suppressant will aid in predicting Ху, but the resulting Tu will not 
correspond to an r deducible from the common element formula, The 
reason for this is left as an exercise. 

The student, by resort to the notion of common elements, may secure 
a better understanding of the proposition that a higher multiple is obtain- 
able when the correlations with the criterion are high and the correlations 
between the predictors low or zero. The reader should be warned, however, 
that such a condition is hard to realize in practice, as is also the finding of 
variables which will qualify as suppressants. 


NOTE ON NOTATION 


The symbol res has been used to represent the correlation (multiple) 
between X, and the best combination of X, and Хз. This should not be 
confused with r,5., which indicates the correlation (partial) between x and 
X, with the effect of X, ruled out or held constant. The symbol Syz» it will 
be recalled, stood for the standard error of estimate of Y as estimated from 


X; Sia would be the error of X, when estimated from Xa; and Si would 
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be the standard error of estimate of X, when estimated from X, and Х by 
means of the multiple regression equation. 

In the foregoing discussion, f, has been used as the symbol for the 
regression weight of X. A more formal, albeit cumbersome, notation 
would be (49.345, which would be read as the regression of X, on А, i.e., 
the coefficient for Xa, when used in combination with Xa, X;, and Ху. It 
is not an accident that the subscript pattern resembles that for the partial 
correlation coefficient. If we were dealing with a three-variable problem, 
В» could be written as fıs.. This notation really means that we have the 
net regression of X, on X, when X; is held constant. Hence the coefficients 
are sometimes spoken of as partial regression coefficients. As a matter 
of fact, these partial or multiple regression coefficients can be computed by 
way of partial correlation coefficients, but the method is not nearly so 
straightforward and self-checking as the Doolittle procedure. 

The meaning of the notation can be tied more specifically to the mean- 
ing of a beta value. Suppose we deal with standard scores and write the 
equation for predicting 21 from 23 as 2/13 = 71328. Then 2.3 = 2; — 218 
= 2, iss represents the error, or residual. Now none of these residual 
values can be predicted by further use of zg simply because, as we showed 
in deriving formula (9.12), T, = 0. Suppose we find another variable, 
2, that might be useful in predicting the residuals represented by 21. 
First it will be noted that that part of z, which can be estimated from 25 
will be uncorrelated with 213. This correlation can be written as rz, 
= fgg) Since #' a = ray. We have already shown that 21.3 and 23 
are uncorrelated; multiplying z by the constant rə, will not change the 
correlation of z, with any other variable, hence r, „z, = 0. Since that 
part of 2, which is predictable from 2g is useless in predicting 2,5 we next 
raise the question as to whether that part of z not predictable from æ will 
help. Thus we turn to 228 as a possible predictor of 2 and proceed to 
write the needed regression equation, 

j S 


Zis =T, 


21.3, 
names 29.3 
з 


The г in this is a partial correlation coefficient and the two Ss are errors 
of estimate, hence we have 


2 
Le Tis — T1323 ET 
COT ET ETA 
2 
V1 = 1 rs ук 
12128 


= 2 2:3 = бүзз®зз 
l— rs 


In words, Hias as a regression coefficient is seen to involve the prediction 
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of that part of 21 which is independent of z; by that part of 2, which is 
independent of z,. The fact that the partial correlation coefficient comes 
into the picture ties in with the designation of the weights in a multiple 
regression equation as partial regression coefficients. 


FURTHER NOTES ON INTERPRETATIONS 


Given that л — 1 predictors have been selected independently of the 
data on which an R has been calculated, we may regard R? obtained by 
(11.14) asa very nearly unbiased estimate of the proportion of the criterion 
variance predictable by the н — 1 variables. The error of estimate for 
future individual predictions can be taken as s,N1 — R?. Now, groupwise, 
the set of regression weights derived from sample A will not be optimal 
for sample B; a new set based on sample B will not be optimal for sample 
C; and so on, ad infinitum. To avoid this impasse we simply regard the 
/s and R®, based on the largest available single sample, as providing 
satisfactory estimates of population values. 

The relative importance of the n — 1 variables can be judged by the 
Bs or by ascertaining the reduction in R? that results from dropping out, 
in turn, each predictor while retaining the remaining n — 2 predictors; 
for example, if n = 5, we would have the following differences between 
R's (note the subscripts): 


2 „2 
Fies» L284 — 1.284 


Poss — aap оиз — Mots» Mas — 
as the net contributions of the predictors within the given n-variable 
system. Since the foregoing differences are needed for testing the signi- 
ficance of the fis, it is not surprising that these differences аге directly 
proportional to 8°, 6°, H, and it. Therefore it is safe to gauge the relative 
importance of the n — 1 predictors in terms of the (° values, irrespective 
of the type of “joint” contribution indicated in formula (11.8). ] 

It must Бе clearly understood that іп no sense does multiple regression 
analysis permit us to specify the absolute contribution of a source variable. 
Also, the relative effect of, say, X and X; is a function of the other 
predictors that happen to have been included in the analysis. However, 
none of these interpretive considerations forces any qualifications on the 
use of a multiple regression equation as a basis for making practical 
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Chapter 12 


OTHER CORRELATION 
METHODS 


The product moment correlation measure is applicable only when the 
two variables are graduated, is restricted by the assumption of linearity of 
regression, and needs careful qualifying if either or both variables yield 
skewed distributions. There are, therefore, many problems for which it is 
inappropriate. In general, the majority of the situations which are met in 
practice can be handled by some type of correlational technique. 

There are no general rules to follow in the case of variables yielding 
skewed distributions. Frequently, we can use a logarithmic transformation 
of such a variable and thereby secure scores which are at least approxi- 
mately normal; or we may deliberately normalize the distribution by 
converting the raw scores into 7 scores, When we consider the arbitrary 
units involved in most psychological measurement, such a procedure 
would seem not only permissible but also defensible in that the correla 
tional description of the relationship need not be qualified because of 
skewness. 

The situations arising most frequently in practice, for which measures 
of correlation are apt to be needed, can be subsumed under the following 
six headings: (1) graduated measures for one variable, dichotomized of 
two-category information for the second variable; (2) both variables 
dichotomized; (3) three or more categories for one variable and two of 
more for the second; (4) three or more categories for one variable and à 

series of measures for the other; (5) both variables graduated, 
with curvilinear relationship; (6) when data are rank-orders. 

An estimate of the degree of correlation for each of the foregoing 
situations can be obtained provided certain assumptions concerning the 
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variables can be regarded as tenable. Ordinarily the graduated variable 
can be thought of either as being continuous or as progressing in a sufficient 
number of discrete steps 50 as to give the appearance of continuity, The 
approach to normality for such series can, obviously, be specified. The 
nature of the categorized variable, whether discrete or continuous, can 
ordinarily be ascertained on logical grounds, but the question of whether a 
continuous variable for which we have only a distribution by categories 
would yield a normal distribution if we had some measuring stick for the 
trait is not easy to answer, 


BISERIAL CORRELATION 


When one variable is measured in a graduated fashion and the other is in 
the form of a dichotomy, we have the so-called biserial situation, for which 
there are two measures of correlation: biserial r and point biserial z, The 
difference between these two measures depends essentially on the type of 
assumption which is made concerning the nature of the dichotomized 
variable. 

The most typical example of situations calling for one or the other of 
these measures is to be found in the test (mental and personality) field: 
the correlation between an item scored as pass or fail (yes or no, like or 
dislike, etc.) and a graduated criterion variable (or à total score on all of a 
set of items), We need to know each individual's score on the graduated 
variable and the dichotomy to which he belongs, Then we can make a 
distribution of scattergram with from 12 to 20 intervals for the graduated 
variable along the y axis, and with eden bwm Dio along 
the ғ axis, Such a correlation scattergram » which 
involves pass-fail on “abstract words" vs, composite IQ on Forms Land M 
of the 1937 Stanford-Binet, It is obvious that there is a tendency for those 
who fail the item to have lower IQs than those who pass—performanor оп 
the item is related to IQ. 

Biserial coefficient, r, If it can be assumed that underlying the dichot- 
omy there is a continuous variable, we can obtain a measure of correlation 
which is an estimate of what the product moment correlation would be in 
case the dichotomous variable were measured in such a way as to produce 
à normal distribution. This estimate is given by 


n = = Man) azy 


hS, 
or by the exact equivalent 
„=н (122) 
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Table 12.1 Biserial table for ‘‘abstract words" as X and Binet IQ as Y 
Item 
5 RES 
IQ Fail Pass Totals 
(1) (2) 
145-149 1 1 
140-144 S, = 17.69 
135-139 1 1 p= 3 
130-134 3 3 a= .63 
125-129 4 4 378 
120-124 6 6 
115-119 10 10 (109.86 — 84.43)(.37)(.63) 
110-114 7 7 m (3787.69) 
105-109 1 8 9 = .89 
100-104 1 5 6 
95-99 4 9 13 Or by formula (12.2): 
90-94 7 6 13 
85-89 9 2 11 (109.86 — 100.45)(.63) 
80-84 3 1 4 * = ——(378у(17.69) 
75-79 + 4 
70-74 5 5 = 89 et 
65-69 2 (109.86 — 100.45) 2 
60-64 3 3 Y 17.69 ү 37 
Totals 37 63 100 = .69 


Means 84.43 109.86 100.45 


in which 


1 
ра = 
М; = 
М» = 
М, = 
S, 


v 
h= 


proportion of cases in the first category. 

proportion of cases in the second category. 

mean of Ys for cases in the first category. 

mean of Ys for cases in the second category. 

mean of all the Y scores. 

S of all the Y scores. 

ordinate for the unit normal curve at the point where p, (or pa) 
cases are cut off; it is determined by entering p; or рз, whichever is 
smaller, as a q value in Table A, then reading off the adjacent 
ordinate value in the fourth column of the table (interpolating if 
necessary). 


Formula (12.2) is the more convenient when each of a series of items isto 


be corre 


lated against the same graduated variable. The computations are 


illustrated in Table 12.1. 
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In the derivation of r, it is assumed not only that a normal distribution 
underlies the dichotomy but also that the regressions would be linear if the 
dichotomized variable were measured. The latter assumption cannot be 
checked; it is apt to hold for ability variables but may be violated for 
personality traits. The former assumption has troubled many. Actually, 
the main issue is the question of continuity. Consider the pass-fail dichot- 
omy; it is obvious that failing a test item represents anything from a 
dismal failure up to a near pass, whereas passing the item involves barely 
passing up to passing with the greatest of ease. Such a line of reasoning is 
certainly presumptive evidence for continuity, and a similar argument can 
be advanced as regards yes-no, like-dislike, and similar categories. Given 
a continuous trait, it is usually (if not always) possible to construct a test 
thereof which yields a normal distribution, and consequently we need not 
worry about the mathematical assumption of normality when using г. We 
can justify the use of r, with obviously continuous variables by saying, as 
pointed out earlier, that the obtained coefficient represents what we would 
expect the product moment correlation to be if we had a measuring scale, 
for the dichotomized trait, which yielded a normal distribution. 

The sampling error of biserial r is given approximately by 


Ур» Lg 
h 0 (12.3) 


Sa v 
As an exercise, the student should compare the magnitude of the sampling 
error of biserial r for various cuts (p values) with that of the product 
moment r as given by the analogous classical form, S, = (1 — PN. 
It might be anticipated that the sampling error will be large when dichoto- 
mies are extreme, i.e., involve cuts yielding very high (and low) ps. Thus, 
if N = 100, and we have a .95-.05 cut, it follows that one of the means 
used in computing r, by formula (12.1) will be based on only five cases and 
therefore will be subject to rather large sampling fluctuation, which 
incidentally will not be counterbalanced entirely by the relatively greater 
stability of the other mean. It may occur to the reader that the use of 
formula (12.2) would overcome this difficulty, since it is always possible to 
arrange to use the mean for the category having the larger number of 
cases, thereby avoiding the unstable mean. This appears plausible enough; 
its refutation is left to the student. $ 
The fact that the sampling error for biserial r is large when extreme 
dichotomies are involved should serve as a warning. Unless N is fairly 
large, we should not place much confidence in a biserial r based on cuts 
more extreme than .10 (or .90). 
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Since no r to z transformation is available for use with biserial r, the 
difficulty of skewed sampling distributions for high r,s cannot be overcome. 
In testing the null hypothesis (that no correlation exists), the r term in 
formula (12.3) may be dropped. For N small, a more adequate test of the 
significance of r, is possible by way of the г test for the difference between 
M; and AMI. 

Although ғ, is an estimate of a product moment r, there are limitations 
as to its interpretation. It is, of course, a measure of the degree of relation- 
ship between the two variables. It does not, however, enter into prediction 
formulas, nor does it lead to an error of estimate. If we know to which 
X category an individual belongs, the predicted Y is simply the mean of 
the Y scores for that category, and the error of such an estimate is the 
standard deviation of the Y scores in the given category. This error of 
estimate would not equal S1 = 

If we have a Y score to use in predicting an individual's X category, we 
estimate on the basis of the tendency for those possessing Y scores in a 
given interval to fall predominantly into the first or second category on X. 
The error for such a prediction must depend on the relative frequencies 
in these two categories for individuals possessing a given Y score. Thus, 
if the frequencies in the first and second categories were 18 and 6 (for a 
given Y interval), the error might be stated something like this: the odds 
are 3 to 1 that the given individual's X position is in the first category; i.e., 
75 per cent of the time the prediction would be correct. But such a per- 
centage statement might itself be subject to grave sampling error since it is 
based on a small N; and such a statement of error might need to be 
qualified according to the ps. Why? 

Point biserial, r,,. If the dichotomous trait is truly discrete, an appro- 
priate measure of correlation is given by 


М» = MI) рур» 
a MN Pips (124) 
; 


or its equivalent 


„= MET M, т (12.5) 
5, Py 


Actually, ғ,» is the product moment correlation between Y and the X 
categories scored as either 0 or 1 (scoring as | and 2, or as 4 and 10, or any 
other two values will yield the same correlation). The value of r,,, for the 
data of Table 12.1 is .69, compared to an r, of .89. The magnitude of rp, 
tends to be less than that of r, for the same set of data, as can be seen by 
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examining the following connection between the two coefficients: 


m= m (n) 
V Dia 

For a 50-50 dichotomy, „ = .3989 and % = .798r,, and as the dichotomy 
departs farther and farther from 50—50 the discrepancy between rp, and r, 
increases. For a 10-90 cut we have rp, = .585r,. The maximum degree of 
correlation between a dichotomous variable and a normally distributed 
variable will occur when there is no overlap between the Y distributions 
for the two categories. For such a situation r, will be either +1.00 or 
— 1.00 regardless of the cut, whereas ғ, will be +.798 for a 50-50 cut and 
only +.585 for a 10-90 cut. These two coefficients are not on the same 
scale; they will agree only when there is exactly no relationship between 
the two variables. Even if the dichotomous variable were a genuine point 
variable, % as an expression of the degree of relationship would not be 
comparable either to г, or to the product moment r between two variables 
measured in a graduated fashion. 

Despite the fact that true point variables are practically nonexistent in 
psychology and despite the difficulties of interpreting rj, as а terminal 
descriptive statistic, r,, has a rightful place in certain analytical and practi- 
cal work where the two categories are arbitrarily, for convenience, assigned 
point scoring values of, say, O and 1. For example, if a dichotomized vari- 
able with point scoring were included in an n variable multiple regression 
equation, point biserial rs would be the correct values for the correlation 
of the dichotomized variable with the remaining n — 1 variables. 

For the large sample situation the significance of r,, (as a deviation from 
zero) may be tested by using о, = 1NN as its standard error. For small 
samples, the z test for the difference, Ms — Mı, is appropriate. 

A troublesome difficulty with the biserial coefficient, /, is that it 
occasionally exceeds unity. The usually given explanation for this is that 
the assumption of normality for the dichotomous variable is not tenable, 
but it seems more likely that when such rs occur it is because the graduated 
variable, for the combined categories, is either platykurtic or bimodal in 
distribution. к 8 

Biserial illustrations. In order for the reader to have some impression 
as to the distributions for varying degrees of biserial relationships for 
differing dichotomous cuts, the normal bivariate frequencies in Figs. 9.2, 
9.3, and 9.4 have been used to generate Table 12.2, with frequencies 
rounded to yield N = 100. The effects of the rounding and grouping errors 
are such that actually computed values for. r, will not correspond 
exactly with the given values, which are theoretical rs for the given cuts. 
Ordinarily, ғ,, values would not be calculated when it is known that a 


Table 12.2. Biserial distributions 


12 
п 


10 


— t3 ш в ی‎ суз оо о 


лос 
ss 
= 


eee 
— ә ш RU суз сохсо © = о 


„ 
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1 1 1 1 
2 2 2 1 1 
4 4 1 3 2 2 
1 8 2 1 5 4 7 2 
2 13 7 8 11 4 14 1 
7 12 13 6 17 2 19 
12 7 17 2 18 1 19 
13 2 14 1 15 15 
8 1 9 9 9 
4 4 4 4 
2 2 2 2 
1 1 1 1 
50 50 69 31 83 17 93 7 
.80 .80 .80 80 
64 61 54 42 
1 1 1 1 
2 9 2 1 1 
1 3 1 3 2 2 3 1 
2 7 4 5 6 3 7 2 
5 10 8 7 12 3 14 1 
8 11 13 6 16 3 18 1 
11 8 15 4 17 2 19 
10 5 13 2 14 1 15 
7 2 8 1 9 9 
3 1 4 4 4 
2 2 2 2 
1 1 1 1 
50 50 69 31 83 17 93 7 
50 50 50 50 
40 38 34 27 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 2 2 
2 2 2 2 3 1 4 
4 5 5 4 7 2 8 1 
7 8 10 5 12 3 13 2 
9 10 13 6 16 3 17 2 
10 9 14 5 16 3 18 1 
8 7 11 4 13 2 14 1 
5 4 7 2 8 1 9 
2 2 3 1 4 4 
1 1 2 2 2 
1 1 1 1 
50 50 69 31 8515 93 7 
20 20 20 20 
16 15 КЕ 11 
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continuous variable has been dichotomized, and if we were to make believe 
that these distributions hold for truly point dichotomous variables, we 
would not calculate r,. But these considerations do not lessen the worth of 
Table 12.2 as illustrations of the general appearance of biserial distri- 
butions that underlie differing degrees of relationship, whether computed 
asr,orasr,, Notice how the distributions depend on the cuts, and note 
the dependence of r,, on the cuts. 


TETRACHORIC CORRELATION 


When both variables yield only dichotomized information, as, for 
example, two items scored as passed or failed, it is possible to secure an 
estimate of what the correlation would be if the underlying traits were 
continuous and normally distributed or if they were so measured as to give 
normal distributions. The measure of relationship for such a situation 
is known as the fetrachoric correlation coefficient, usually designated as ry. 
It is not feasible to derive here the formula for tetrachoric correlation, but 
perhaps a few words will help us understand the reasoning back of the 
formula. 

Let us suppose that we have before us a scattergram for the correlation 
between height and weight; let us further assume that this scatter exhibits 
all the characteristics of a normal correlational surface as defined by 
equation (9.16). That is, the two marginal distributions and all the vertical 
and horizontal array distributions are normal; the regressions are linear; 
and the arrays homoscedastic. For such a normal plot, it is possible, 
knowing the degree of correlation and the Ms and Ss of the two variables, 
to specify how many or what proportion of the cases will fall in any given 
segment of the scatter plot. This can be done by mathematical manipula- 
tion of formula (9.16) or by the aid of Table VIII of Pearson's Tables for 
statisticians and biometricians, part TIAE ) 

Now, of course, if the student had placed before him a scatter for height 
vs. weight and were asked how many cases fell in that portion of the table 
below 120 pounds and also below 68 inches, he would simply count them. 
But suppose he were told that, when the two axes were cut at 120 pounds 
and 68 inches, the frequencies in each of the four quadrants so formed were 
as shown in Table 12.3. The purpose of tetrachoric correlation is to 
ascertain the degree of correlation which would permit the observed 
frequencies in such a fourfold table. A more rigorous statement would be: 
Given the four frequencies, what should be the true correlation—for the 


* Pearson, Karl, Tables for statisticians and biometricians, part I, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1931. 
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Table 12.3. Correlation for height and weight 
dichotomized 


Below Above 


120 lb. 120 lb. 
Above 68 in. 10 80 90 
Below 68 in. 60 50 110 
70 130 200 


scatter underlying the fourfold table—in order to make the obtained four 
frequencies most likely? 

In order to secure this estimate it is necessary to convert into a propor- 
tion each of the four frequencies and each of the marginal totals by dividing 
by N. For the fourfold table we may symbolize the frequencies as in 
Table 12.4, the proportions as in Table 12.5. Then, the tetrachoric 
coefficient can be obtained from the following rather forbidding equation: 


c — qq' p 5 ^ lit 
————=т+хжу— + (@—1)(у —1)— 
hgh, 2 d 6 


A 
+ (a? — 3ay(y* — 37. ue (026) 
in which it is assumed that both q and q are less than .50. The general rule 
is to choose whichever is smaller, p or g, to pair with whichever is smaller, 
p' org’. This determines, logically, whether a or b or c or d becomes a part 
of the formula. Thus one can have c — qq’ (as given) or b — pp', each of 
which will yield a positive r for positive correlation or a negative r for 
negative correlation, or one can have a — q'p or d — qp', each of which 
will yield an r with sign opposite to its true sign. (It is, of course, here 
assumed that reading to the right on the x axis and up on the y axis means 
more of the traits.) 
W'e must next specify the meaning of the x, y, and л in formula (12.6). 
As for biserial r, Л, is the ordinate of the unit normal curve where 4 


Table 12.4. Frequencies Table 12.5. Proportions 
— + 

+ A B A+B 

x С р СР 


A+C B+D N 
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proportion of the cases are cut off; h, has a similar meaning for 4'. The 
y represents the value on the base line of the unit normal curve where q cases 
are cut off, i.e., the z/c in Table A of the Appendix, and x is similarly 
determined from a knowledge of q’. 

Additional terms may be added to equation (12.6), which will result in a 
closer approximation at the expense of a greater, if not an impossible, 
amount of computation. For the given formula, the solution for r involves 
determining the roots of a fourth-degree or quartic equation. Either 
Horner’s or Newton’s methods, as described in college algebra texts, will 
do the trick. The fourth-degree equation will yield satisfactory approxi- 
mations except when r is high. 

The solution of a quartic equation is not difficult, nor is it so easy as to 
lead to mass production of tetrachoric rs. Fortunately, it is no longer 
necessary to go through this tedious method for getting an approximation 
to the value of rj. Diagramst are available which enable us to determine 
quickly the value of r, for any given table of proportionate frequencies. 
Anyone having as many as a half-dozen tetrachorics to compute will find 
it economical to possess a copy of these diagrams. 

The tetrachoric r is particularly useful in estimating the degree of 
correlation between variables for which we have only dichotomized 
information, but it can also be used instead of biserial r or the product 
moment r, since situations for which these two methods apply can readily 
be converted into fourfold tables by simply dichotomizing the graduated 
variables. The advantage of so estimating correlation is that tetrachoric r 
is much easier to determine (by using the computing diagrams) than. is 
calculating either biserial r or the product moment r. Indeed, this fact of 
computational economy has led a number of investigators to use r, when 
product moment rs could be determined. That such a practice may be 
short-sighted economy becomes quite evident when we turn to the sampling 
fluctuation of ғ. 

The standard error of r, is closely approximated by 


(12.7) 


When this is compared to the classical formula for the standard error of a 
product moment, r, i.e., to S, = (1 — Ум, it will be seen that the 
tetrachoric r has a much larger sampling error. To illustrate the difference, 
the errors for four rs for two different dichotomies are presented in Table 
12.6 along with the errors (by the classical formula) of the corresponding 
product moment rs for N — 100. 


+ Chesire, L., Saffir, M., and Thurstone, L. L., Computing diagrams for the tetrachoric 
correlation coefficient, Chicago: University of Chicago Bookstore, 1933. 
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Table 12.6. Sampling errors of r, and r compared 


ror r, p p Sr ny 
.00 .50 .50 .157 .100 
.00 .80 .80 .204 .100 
.40 .50 .50 .130 .084 
.40 .80 .80 .182 .084 
.60 .50 .50 115 064 
60 80 .80 .150 .064 
.80 .50 .50 .073 .036 
.80 .80 .80 .095 .036 


It can readily be seen from this table that r, is much less stable than r; in 
fact, even for the most favorable comparison (.50—50 cuts, low 7s), the 
standard error of the tetrachoric coefficient is more than 50 per cent greater 
than that for the product moment coefficient. This means that we must 
have more than twice as many cases to attain the same degree of sampling 
stability for a tetrachoric as for a product moment correlation coefficient. 
For .80-.20 cuts and low correlations, four times as many cases are needed 
to have comparable sampling errors. For high correlations and also for 
more extreme cuts, r, compares still less favorably with r. 

The foregoing discussion and further study of formula (12.7) lead to two 
obvious conclusions. 

First, the increasing sampling instability of r, as the dichotomies become 
more extreme warns us that, unless N is large, we cannot place much 
reliance on r, for cuts more extreme than .10-.90; seldom will N be large 
enough to warrant confidence in a tetrachoric based on cuts more extreme 
than .05-.95. 

Second, in using r, instead of the product moment r when the latter is 
calculable, we are always throwing away the equivalent of more than half 
the available data. Thus the computational economy may be an expensive 
luxury—it is very doubtful whether the calculation of a product moment 7 
for N cases will ever require anything but a fraction of the expense of 
securing data on the additional N cases needed to counterbalance the 
greater sampling error incurred in using the tetrachoric coefficient. 

As in the case of гу, по r to 2 transformation exists for handling the 
sampling errors of high tetrachorics. For testing the null hypothesis, that r, 
for the universe is zero, we may use a simpler expression for its standard 


error, namely, S, = pap la М. Another method for judging the 
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significance of the correlation computed from a fourfold table will be 
presented in the next chapter. 

The use of tetrachoric r is circumscribed by an assumption that the 
underlying correlational surface is of the normal type. Among other things 
this implies (1) that the dichotomized traits are continuous and normally 
distributed, and (2) that the regressions are linear. Although, as discussed 
in connection with biserial r, we are usually ignorant of the tenability of 1, 
this ignorance can be partially overcome if the correlation is regarded as 
that which would obtain if the traits were normalized; i.e., it can be 
argued that the use of tetrachoric r automatically normalizes the distribu- 
tions. It is not so easy to dispose of assumption 2, since the normalizing of 
variables will not necessarily lead to linearity of regression. The only 
consolation here is that measured psychological traits are usually linearly 
related, if related at all. 


FOURFOLD POINT CORRELATION 

If we can safely assume point distributions for both dichotomous vari- 
ables, a descriptive measure of correlation can be obtained from a fourfold 
table (Table 12.4) by 

A ES (12.8) 
(4 + BC + DA + CKB + D) 

or from the table of proportionate frequencies (Table 12.5) by the exact 
equivalent 


3 (12.9) 

p Ni IT 
pap 4 

The fourfold point correlation coefficient is frequently referred to as the 
phi coefficient and designated by ф. Actually, it is the product moment 
correlation between the two variables each scored in a point fashion (say, 
O and 1). Unlike the point biserial, r, can be unity but only when p — р". 
Otherwise (i.e., in nearly all situations) 7; and r, from the same table will 
differ in value, with r, being lower, and the difference between the two 
becomes greater as the dichotomy for either variable, or both, varies 
farther and farther from 50-50. 

An examination of the fourfold 
All but one of the 12 tables illustrate the fact that when r, and 
computed for the same data, r, tends to be less than г, and thi 
crepancy tends to increase as we move away from situations W 
cuts (on the margins). 

Aside from the contrasts of r, and г, 


r 


tables in Table 12.7 may be instructive. 
r, are each 


at the dis- 
ith 50-50 


it is of interest to note how, in the 
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Table 12.7. Fourfold tables: ғ, vs. r, 


10 40 |50 з 47 50 9 60 |69 1 30 31 
40 10 50 28 22 |50 22 9 31 30 39 |69 
50 50 31 69 31 69 31 69 

" 81 81 ES 77 

г, .60 54 58 40 
17 33 |50 3 47 50 | 10 A 0 16 |16 
эз 17 [50 |13 37 [50 | 6 1% 16 | 16 69 |84 
50 50 16 84 16 84 16 84 

r 49 52 46 22 

n 32 27 26 19 
22 28 |50 6 44 |50 ONG 1 15 116 
28 22 50 10 40 50 14 70|84 | 15 69 84 
50 50 16 84 16 84 16 84 

" 19 20 10 31 

ry 12 m 04 12 


top tables, differing combinations of cell frequencies lead to practically 
the same tetrachoric rs. This also is seen in the first three of the middle 
tables and the first two of the bottom tables. Varying combinations along 
with differing cuts do not preclude the obtaining of similar tetrachorics, 
but it will be noted that such is not the case for fourfold point rs. Further- 
more, 31-69 and 69-31 cuts reduce r, more than 31-69 and 31-69 cuts 
(see top right-hand tables). The middle right-hand tables show a similar 
effect, but for more extreme cuts. 

Since the value of a calculated r, seems to be in part a function of the 
cuts, one might ask about the maximum possible r, for certain cuts. 
Consider the table that led to an r, of .58; for the given cuts the maximum 
(positive) correlation would be obtained if all the frequencies were in the 
southwest and northeast cells, i.e., 31 and 69, respectively. The computed 
r, for such a fourfold table is +1.00. Next, consider the table that 
yielded r, = .40; for the given cuts the maximum positive correlation 
will be obtained when the (BC — AD) part of formula (12.8) is as large as 
possible. Moving the A = 1 to the B cell and moving one of the 39 in the 
D cell to the C cell will maintain the cuts on the margin. Thus А, B, C, 
and D become 0, 31, 31, and 38, which lead to r, — .449 as the highest 
possible positive fourfold point correlation for the given cuts. 
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The fact that г, is not influenced by the cuts is a strong argument for 
its use as a descriptive statistic when (as is usual) the variables underlying 
the dichotomies are continuous. Even so, there is one situation, most apt 
to occur with extreme cuts and when the relationship is relatively high, 
which proves to be an insurmountable difficulty in computing г. That 
cell frequency of zero in one of the middle tables is a real stumbling block: 
none of the four roots in equation (12.6) will be less than 1.00, hence r, is 
indeterminate. Obviously, the correlation is not perfect in the given 
example. Actually, the “observed” frequencies resulted from reducing a 
bivariate scattergram (Fig. 9.3) to a fourfold table and rounding the 
frequencies to N = 100. The underlying normal bivariate r was .50. 

As a matter of fact the “observed” frequencies for all the fourfold 
tables in Table 12.7, except for the one yielding r, = .10, were produced 
from normal bivariate scattergrams—the underlying rs were .80 for the top 
four, .50 for the middle four, and .20 for all except the third one of the 
bottom four. The rounding to N = 100 accounts for frequencies which do 
not yield r, values in exact agreement with the underlying normal bivariate 
coefficients. The greatest disagreement occurs for the table that gives 
r, = 31. The frequencies of 1 and 69 involved downward roundings and 
the 15s upward roundings, hence an increase in г. The adjacent table 
differs in that just two fewer cases fall in the southwest-northeast diagonal 
cells (the two cases were “moved” sidewise to the other cells). The resulting 
r, is .10: that small difference in the frequencies in the two fourfold tables 
produces r,s of .10 and .31, a happening that ties in with the sampling 
instability of r, when extreme cuts are present. 

Despite the fact that r, is not interpretable on the same scale as r, 
(or r or г) as a measure (terminal descriptive statistic) of the degree of 
relationship, it is useful and necessary in certain analytic work. If variable 
U and variable V were dichotomous and each scored as 0 and 1, then 
r, would be the appropriate value to use in formula (9.9) to obtain the 
variance of W, defined as U + V. If formula (5.5) for the standard error of 
the difference between correlated proportions were written analogously to 
formula (6.8), ғ, would be used. It is also used in the statistical theory of 
mental tests. 

For testing whether r, 
/ MV as its standard error when N is not small. 


deviates significantly from zero we may safely use 


CONTINGENCY COEFFICIENT 


s a measure of the degree of association or 
bles for which we have only categor- 
gories can be such as to provide a 


The contingency coefficient i 
correlation which exists between varia 
ical information. The number of cate 
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2 by 2 table (as for tetrachoric correlation) or a 2 by 3, or a 3 by 3, ora 
3 by 4, or a 4 by 4, or a k by l table. This coefficient is stated in terms of a 
quantity known as 7? (chi square) thus 


ЖС. 
С= = (12.10 
Vee ) 
where 
2 (0 — EY 
£c (12:11 
X = ) 


in which О is the observed frequency (not percentage) and E is the 
expected frequency for a given cell. In a 2 by 3 table there would be six 
cells, hence six values summed to get у?. The expected cell frequencies for 
the contingency situation are those frequencies which would exist if there 
were no association or relationship between the given variables. lt can 
thus be anticipated that, the larger the discrepancy between expected and 
observed frequencies relative to the expected, the larger the value of x? and 
consequently the higher the value of C. 

An example will help to clarify the preceding. Suppose that we have 
two variables, each of which yields three categories or classifications, and 
that the observed frequencies are as given in Table 12.8, which also con- 
tains the expected frequencies in parentheses. (Fictitious data; marginal 
frequencies arranged so as to simplify exposition.) In order to ascertain 
the expected frequencies needed in the computation of 7°, we ask what 
cell frequencies would be expected if there were no relationship, or zero 
association, between the two variables. Consider the 100 classified as 
college; if no association existed, we would expect that these 100 would be 
distributed according to a 1, 3, 1 ratio, i.e., in the same ratio as the 


Table 12.8. Contingency table 
Low Medium High 


College 45 100 
(20) (60) 


High school 50 200 
(40) (120) 


Grade school 45 145 200 
(40) (120) 


500 
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marginal frequencies at the bottom. Thus the expected cell frequencies for 
the top row of cells would be 20, 60, 20. The expected frequencies for the 
middle and bottom rows of cells should also be in a 1, 3, 1 ratio. Both these 
rows would have expected frequencies of 40, 120, 40. 

It will be noted that (1) the expected frequencies for the columns follow, 
as they should, the ratio of 1, 2, 2, i.e., the ratio of 100, 200, 200 for the 
marginal frequencies on the right; (2) the expected frequencies sum to the 
same marginal totals as the observed frequencies; and (3) the expected 
frequencies actually exhibit a zero relationship between the two character- 
istics. 

In practice, the computation of the expected frequencies can readily be 
accomplished by either of two schemes: (1) express the marginal totals 
along the bottom as proportions of the total N, then multiply each of the 
frequencies on the right margin by each proportion in turn, entering the 
resulting product in the cell common to the two marginal figures involved 
in the multiplication; or (2) multiply any frequency on the bottom margin 
by any frequency on the right margin, and then divide this product by N; 
the result is the expected frequency for the cell common to the two mar- 
ginals involved in the products. 

The computation of 7? is now a routine matter. We simply take each 
cell in turn, square the difference between the observed and expected value, 
and divide by the expected frequency. Thus we have 

(5 — 20)?/20 = 11.25 

(45 — 60):/60 = 3.75 
(50 — 200/20 = 45.00 
(50 — 40)*/40 = 2.50 
(110 — 120)?/120 = .83 
(40 — 40)?/40 = .00 
(45 — 40/0 = .62 
(145 — 120/120 = 5.21 
(10 — 40)?/40 = 22.50 


The sum of these quantities, 91.66, is ® To get C, the coefficient of 
contingency, the value of 7? is substituted in formula (12.10), thus 


C= _ 91.66 _ = 39 
V 500 + 91.66 


ation is not to be interpreted as indicating the 
ordinary (or biserial or tetrachoric) 
coefficient of the same magnitude. One reason for this is that the upper 
limit for the contingency coefficient is a function of the number of cate- 
gories. The upper limit for a 2 by 2 table is V4; for a 3 by 3 table, V3; 


This strength of associ 
same degree of relationship as an 
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for a 4 by 4 table, V3; fora 5 by 5 table, y /3: for a k by k table, 
V(k — 1)/k. The exact upper limits for rectangular tables, such as 2 by 3 
2 by 4,3 by 4, are unknown. (As an exercise, the student might demonstrate 
to his own satisfaction the upper limit for 2 by 2 and 3 by 3 tables.) The 
reader will also note that C can never be negative. 

Despite having varying maximal values, contingency coefficients have a 
decided advantage over other measures of relationship; no assumptions 
involving the nature of the variables need be met—continuous or discrete 
variables, normal or skewed or any shaped distributions for underlying 
traits, ordered or unordered series, and combinations thereof are 
permissible. 

Disadvantages are that any two contingency coefficients are not compar- 
able unless derived from tables of the same size, that they are noncom- 
parable to product moment rs (and estimates thereof) unless certain 
corrections are applied, and that the formula for sampling error is 
unwieldy. The necessary corrections and the sampling error formula may 
be found in Kelley, but before consulting Kelley, the reader might bear 
in mind the following comments. 

In regard to the corrections, the first is for number of categories. The 
additional correction to make C an estimate of r involves the assumption 
that the underlying traits are continuous and normal in distribution. 
Furthermore, this correction is very tedious to make. It is suggested that, 
if the assumption of normally distributed continuous variables is tenable, 
we are justified in reducing a contingency table of more than four cells to a 
2 by 2 table and then determining the value of tetrachoric r. When 
reducing to a fourfold table, we should combine adjacent categories so 
as to have dichotomies as near to .50—50 proportions as possible. The 
combination should not be made on the basis of the pattern of cell 
frequencies, since this is likely to involve a capitalization or decapitali- 
zation on chance. We might take several or all possible fourfold com- 
binations, thus securing several tetrachoric rs which may then be 
averaged. 

As to the unwieldy sampling error formula for C, it is suggested that 
insofar as we wish simply to test the null hypothesis, i.e., that there is no 
relationship between the two given variables, we need only enter the value 
of 72 into an appropriate probability table to test its significance. If 7? 
is senica the relationship is significantly greater than zero. This use 
of 7? will be discussed in Chapter 13. 

Chi square for a fourfold table can be readily obtained by formula 
without first computing expected frequencies. Thus for a set of frequencies 


1 Kelley, T. L., Statistical method, pp. 266-271, New York: Macmillan, 1924. 
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like that of Table 12.4 we have 
es N(BC — AD} 
(A + B(C + D(A + С)(В + D) 


X 
This resembles formula (12.8). In fact, there is a relationship between the 
fourfold point coefficient (r,), 7°, and C: 


2 


р 


2 
r= and C= - 
N 1+r, 

Other measures of association or of correlation between attributes have 
been advocated. This is not the place to argue the pros and cons of these 
other measures. It seems to the author that the measures we have discussed 
are the more defensible. 


THE CORRELATION RATIO OR x (ETA) 


It will be recalled that one way of understanding the product moment 
correlation coefficient is to note from the relationship 7% = 1 — ISTIS, 
(or z? = 1 — Se,) that the degree of correlation is a function of the 
error of estimate variance relative to the total variance of the variable 
being predicted by a linear regression line. If the array means fail to fall 
on a straight line, it can rightly be argued that better prediction can be 
made by using a curve which really “fits” the means or by using the means 
themselves. The latter procedure would entail an error of estimate which 
would be a function of the variance within the arrays about the array 
means. An over-all variance about the means of the vertical arrays can be 
calculated by squaring the deviations about the mean of each array, 
summing these for all arrays, and then dividing by N. The resulting 
variance for the vertical arrays may be labeled $?,,, for the horizontal 
arrays, SP. 

The correlation ratio, i, in terms of the accuracy with which Ys can be 
predicted from Xs is defined as 


2 S" 4 
tye =1- = (12.12) 
and for Xs predicted from Ys, we have 
Ser 
ny = 1 =e (12.13) 


Are two ys necessary? We have elsewhere proved that the variance about 
the mean is smaller than about any other point. It follows that Say will 
be less than S/ and that Se will be less than $,,; hence both 7s will 
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exceed r, but to varying degrees, depending on the extent to which the 
array means fail to fall on a straight line. Since it is possible, and likely, 
that the means for the vertical arrays will not exhibit the same departure 
from linearity as those for the horizontal arrays, it is not reasonable to 
expect the two ys to agree. 

The is indicate the relative accuracy with which we can predict on the 
basis of array means, and accordingly they are useful measures of the 
extent of correlation when the regressions are curvilinear. The correlation 
ratio can also be utilized when the regression is linear; hence it is more 
generally applicable than the product moment coefficient which is useful 
only in the special case where the assumption of linearity is tenable. The 
correlation ratio, however, does not enter into the regression equation 
constants. 

Even if the regressions were exactly linear for some defined population, 
a given sample would show deviations from linearity, and therefore ys for 
successive samples would show chance sampling deviations from r. By 
how much must 7 exceed r before we suspect curvilinearity? The only 
adequate statistical test for answering this question involves the analysis of 
variance technique and hence is postponed to Chapter 15. 

Another definition of 7 can be had by starting with the proposition that 
the variance S?, сап be broken down into components, а predictable and 
an unpredictable part, or Se, = 5°, + Sea, in which Sen, is the variance 
of the array means weighted for the number of cases in the several arrays. 
Then we have y defined as 7%. = 5°, /5°, and also as „, = 5° / S 
These are analogous to r? = S,,/S®, and r* = S*,,/S*,, and accordingly we 
may interpret %% as the proportion of Y variance explained by or 
associated with variation in X. 

Since the ys are most readily computed by methods to be developed 
later (pp. 315-16), no illustration will be given here. 


RANK CORRELATION 


Rank-ordering by judges is frequently resorted to when no measuring 
instrument is available for a trait. One measure of relationship between 
variables for which we have individuals ranked is given by p (rho), the 
Spearman rank-difference correlation coefficient: 


6xD* 


yy bo 12.14 
N(N? — 1) ( : 


p= 


in which D is the difference between an individual’s two ranks (for the two 
traits). When we have ranks for one variable and scores for the other we 
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can use the scores as a basis for setting up ranks for the latter, and then 
compute rho. 

, Whenever rankings on a given variable involve ties (the judges fail to 
distinguish between two or more individuals or the scores used for ranking 
are such that two or more persons have the same score), the ranks are split 
between individuals who are in tie positions. Suppose three ranks have 
been assigned and that two individuals are tied for the fourth position. If 
they were distinguishable, they would use up ranks 4 and 5, so we assign 


Table 12.9. Computation of rank-difference correlation coefficient 


Ranks Differences 
теч age aga 
Persons 1st 2nd D D? 
A 3 1 2 4 
B 4 2 2 4 
С 10 10 0 0 
D 8 4.5 3.5 12.25 
E 5 6 —1 1 
F 9 11 -2 4 
G 1 3 —2 4 
H 2 7 —5 25 
1 13 13 0 0 
J 11 4.5 6.5 42.25 
K 7 8.5 —1.5 2.25 
L 6 8.5 —2.5 6.25 
M 12 12 0 9 
TY 105.00 = Xp* 
6005 71 


Вт eee 


each a value of 4.5. Had three persons tied for this position, we would 
split ranks 4, 5, and 6, giving each a rank of 5. Then when we proceed to 
the remaining individuals we must remember that rank position 6 has been 
used. 

The computation of rho is illustrated in Table 12.9. The fact that 
the algebraic sum of the Ds must be zero can be utilized as a means of 
checking the D column values. 

Rho for ranks based on scores for two normally distributed variables 
tends to be slightly (less than .02) lower than the product moment r 
computed from the scores; hence rho is comparable with r as a measure 
of the strength of relationship. 
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To test the significance of rho, for N of 10 or more, we may safely use 


|N — 2 
Е PN qm р? 
which approximates the t distribution with N — 2 degrees of freedom. 

Rho does not possess the mathematical advantages inherent in r, and 
therefore has merit only when the observations on one or both variables 
are ranks instead of measures. Because of judgmental difficulties in 
assigning ranks for N large, rank-order data are apt to be confined to 
small samples, but for N less than 10 the ¢ test of the significance of rho is 
not satisfactory. Kendall§ has proposed another measure, designated т 
(tau), for use with ranks; it is superior to rho insofar as testing signifi- 
cance is concerned when N is very small. As a measure of the degree of 
relationship, tau, like rho, has the property of being unity for a perfect 
relationship; for zero and near zero correlation these two measures tend 
to be alike numerically, but for other degrees of association tau tends to be 
lower than rho—at times only two-thirds the magnitude of rho. Thus tau 
is not comparable with rho (and r), and furthermore there seems to be no 
specifiable way of estimating one from the other. For a much more 
adequate discussion of both tau and rho, the reader is referred to Kendall. 


THE DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 


Suppose we have two or more variables (measured in a graduated 
fashion) which we wish to combine into a total score for the purpose of 
discriminating between two groups. The question arises as to how best 
weight the variables so as to obtain maximum difference between the total 
score means for the two groups. This difference must be considered 
relative to the within-groups variability; otherwise we could easily produce 
a large numerical difference by the simple operation of summing the scores 
and multiplying by a large constant, whereas the real purpose is to have 
score distributions with the least amount of overlap for the two groups. 
We want the difference to be maximal relative to the spread of scores 
within the groups. 

The simplest way to determine the weights for the several variables is to 
compute the fs, thence the Bs, as in the multiple regression problem. For 
this purpose, the product moment correlations among the two or more 
independent variables are calculated, and the point biserial r is calculated 
between each independent variable and X,, the dependent variable 
(membership in one or the other of the two groups, with one of the groups 
consistently designated as corresponding to the first category for the 
biserial setup). 


$ Kendall, M. G., Rank correlation methods, London: Griffin, 1948. 
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Actually, since the problem here is that of ascertaining optimum relative 
weights rather than fitting a regression plane, we need not calculate the 
A of the regression equation nor worry about S (= V pipe of the biserial 
setup). The weights may be taken simply as Pal Ss, Ba[ Ss, etc., all multiplied 
by a constant so chosen as to have weights which exceed, say, 10—thereby 
avoiding decimals. Some of the weights may be negative, according to the 
sign of the corresponding Ê. If all or a majority of the weights are negative, 
the signs of all may be reversed. The relationship of the total of the opti- 
mally weighted scores to group membership is describable by the multiple 
r computed by equation (11.12). Such a multiple r is the point biserial 
between the total weighted scores and belonging to one or the other of 
the two groups. Or we may compute the weighted scores for all N cases 
and then make distributions for the two groups separately in order to 
scrutinize the amount of differentiation (or overlap) present. 


CORRELATION OF SUMS (OR AVERAGES) 


There are times when it is useful to have a formula for the correlation 
between two variables, each of which is made up as the sum (or average) 
of two or more variables. As an introduction to the problem, consider the 
situation in which one variable is obtained by summing three parts, 
the other by summing two. In deviation units, let 


u = u, +, + a, and у = Ya + Jn 


Then 
» day X(x, + + з„)(ул + yn) 
"NSS, VS. S, 
_ Exact a + Yay + Хав + Хаа + Ужур 
NS,S, 


Each term in the numerator when divided by № will yield an r times the 
product of two Ss, and the value of S, and S, will each be given by the 
square root of the variance of a sum of correlated scores, hence we have 


гала + ranSaSn + таа + 75 S/S + "ел8:8а + тевер 
SEEN S?, + 8%, + S*, + 27505 + 2r,, S.S, + 2755 

— 

х 5°, + 5% + 2r anS48p 


as a formula in terms of the Ss for the component parts, the correlations 
among the parts entering into 2 and ditto y, and the cross-correlations of 
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the x and y components (in the six numerator terms). This means that if 
the given rs and Ss are available it is possible to obtain the correlation 
between the specified sum scores without ever computing a sum score for 
any of the N individuals. 

Suppose x is made up of m variables and y of M variables (m not 
necessarily equal to M): 


CCC 
C.. 


A little thought will indicate that the expression for the r between the 
two sums will involve a numerator containing mM terms of the type 
rjjS,$; with i = a,. m and I= A. „M. These are the cross- 
correlations. Under one radical sign we will have m variances of the type 
Se, plus either m(m — / terms of the type 27S, S, with i 7 j or 
m(m — 1) terms like r;;S;S;, and under the other radical we will have M 
variances of the type S and M(M — 1) terms of the form гуу$у5\у with 
І з Ј. Instead of using + signs to indicate the addition of the various 
terms, we can use X to indicate the adding process. Accordingly, a 
general formula for the correlation of two sums (or averages) can be 
written as 


ет, pS EraS;S; (i # j) 12.15) 
Гау = Tyr, = TSS - = = (1 5 J) (12. 
„ + rp SIS; 


in which each r;; term and each rzy term is added twice in the summing. 

The r between Lm and N will also be given by (12.15), since 
dividing by a constant does not change the degree of correlation. That is, 
the correlation between averages is the same as the correlation between the 
sums entering into the averages. 

Formula (12.15) can be written in a different way if it is noted that any 
sum can be replaced by the number of items being summed, multiplied by 
their mean; e.g., EX = N times the mean of the Xs. Thus each of the 
sums in (12.15) can be replaced by the appropriate mean times the number 
of terms being summed. Using an overhead bar to indicate a mean, we 
have 


Mr., S 
V mS?, + m(m — 1)r,,8,S;V MS*; + M(M — Iro S S, 


(12.16) 


Тулу = 


Consider now a first special case of formula (12.16). Suppose that all 
m of the X; are parallel measures of trait X and that all M of the У; are 
parallel measures of trait Y. By definition of parallel measures, the 
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following hold: 


0 S. S. ===: 5, 
(2) Sy = Sp = = =Sy 
(3) all г; are equal to one another 

(4) all ғ, у are equal to one another 


and we would expect 
(5) all r;; to have the same value 


Under these conditions, the S; will cancel, the Sz will cancel, 7;; will be the 
same as any one гуу, ѓул will equal any гуу, and 7; will equal any riz. This 
leads to 


: тМг;у (12.17) 
Vm + т(т — УМ + M(M — Dry; 


Dividing both numerator and denominator by mM, we find 


Trax 


Tir 


[1 DET 1 

= 1-2), 1 (10. 
Vin ( m] "NM M у 
Next consider what happens as we allow both m and M to approach 
infinity. Both 1/m апа 1/M become zero, leaving 1 times r, and 1 times 
rp; under the radicals. Thus the correlation between two sums (or 
averages), each based on an infinite number of parallel measures, becomes 
simply 


"sary = 


Та 
isiy = TEA М) — рт (12.18) 
TiN FIJ 


But since both гү, and гуу are correlations between parallel measures, each 
is a reliability coefficient; and гур is simply г, the correlation between 
any X, and Yr. Therefore, for m and M infinitely large, 


" 
EDA = М0. (12.19) 
* му 


which is, as might have been anticipated, the correction for attenuation, or 


formula (10.20). 

As a second special case of (1 
are all parallel measures of just one trait, за: 
but now ry = rjj = Гү = tis and with M 


2.16), suppose M = m and the X; and Y; 
y X. Again the Ss will cancel, 
— m formula (12.17) becomes 


з E mr, x. mrs (12.20) 
BU m-m(m—üDrn. 1+ (m — Dres 
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If m = 2, this becomes 2r,,/(1 + гы), or the previously derived Brown- 
Spearman formula (10.17) for the reliability of a test doubled in length. 
In other words, formula (12.20) is the generalized Brown-Spearman 
formula for a test increased m-fold in length. If a test of given length has 
reliability 1, and we wish to know how much we would need to lengthen 
the test to achieve a reliability of, say, .90 we simply solve (12.20) for m, 
with rx, set to .90: 

90(1 — ra) 

Tod 190) 


m = 


QUASI INDICATORS OF CORRELATION 


Here we shall discuss (a) a fallacious measure of correlation derived 
from a fourfold table, (b) a frequently used method for inferring corre- 


Table 12.10. Fourfold tables with differing 
marginal cuts 


lation, a sort of quasi-correlational technique, (c) a situation that is 
quasi-correlational for which it would be desirable to have a standard 
measure of association, and (d) a hit-miss interpretation of predictions. 
Percentage agreement. Suppose we have two fourfold tables as shown 
in Table 12.10. The frequencies in these tables might have to do with 
whether two judges have agreed in their classification of 100 patients into 
one of two diagnostic categories. It is easy to say that agreement should 
be expressed in percentage form. Thus 100(B + C)/100, or more gener- 
ally, 100(B + C)/N, is taken as a percentage measure of agreement. The 
difficulty with such a measure is that it depends upon the marginal splits 
in that for the 50-50 cuts (both margins) chance would be expected to 
produce 50 per cent agreement whereas for the 10-90 cuts chance would 
tend to produce 82 per cent agreement. Note that if both judges happen 
to assign 90 to the same group, there automatically ensues a forced 
agreement of not less than 80 per cent. Note also that the percentage 
agreement tends to increase with the departure (in the same direction) of 
the two marginal cuts from 50-50. Note further that if the margins were 
10-90 and 90-10 we would have a situation in which agreement could not 
possibly exceed 20 per cent, with 18 per cent as the chance expected value. 
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Thus it would seem the percentage agreement is far from satisfactory as a 
measure. If used, it has little meaning unless accompanied with the 
agreement expected by chance for the given marginal frequencies. 

Use of extremes. When measures are available or easily obtainable for a 
pool of N, subjects on variable X and we wish to test the hypothesis that 
variable Y is related to Х but because of time or economic or facility 
factors we can measure only N, of the potential N, subjects on Y, we might 
proceed by either of two commonly used routes: (a) draw a random 
sample from the pool, secure Y measures for the N, subjects so drawn, 
compute a product moment r, and test it for significance or (b) take the 
N,/2 subjects at the top and the N,/2 subjects at the bottom of the X 
distribution of the pool, measure these N, cases on У, then run a / test 
for the difference between the Y means for these two extreme (as regards 
X) groups. The chief advantage of this usage of extreme groups is that 
for fixed N, the 7 test by way of the difference between extremes is more 
powerful than the г test for r computed on N, cases. For example, a f 
test based on 17 cases in each of the extreme groups (top and bottom 
10% of N, = 170) is as apt to yield significance as an r based on near 
100 cases. The more extreme the groups on X, the greater will be the 
group difference on Y if there is nonzero correlation in the population, 
but the attainment of more extreme groups for fixed N, cannot be achieved 
unless N, has somehow been made to increase (not likely). One could for 
fixed N, pick greater extremes by taking N, smaller and smaller, but as N, 
becomes smaller the value of f will tend to decrease because the increase 
in the difference between means does not offset the increase in the esti- 
mated standard error of the difference. The extremeness of the selected 
groups will, of course, depend upon N, relative to N,. \ 

There are two, usually ignored, difficulties in inferring correlation by use 
of extremes, First, no information emerges concerning whether the form 
of the relationship is linear or curvilinear. Now the researcher who says 
that he is not interested in the form of the relationship cannot escape the 
fact that if there is a genuine curvilinear relationship of, say, the U or 
inverted U type, the use of extremes may all too frequently lead to 
accepting falsely the null hypothesis when indeed correlation exists. To 
guard against overlooking a possible nonlinear relationship, it would be 
wise to take N,/3 cases as extremes with N,/3 chosen from the middle of 
the X distribution. ү 

The second difficulty with deductions from extreme groups is that a 
Significance test between means tells us nothing about the strength, or 
degree, of relationship between Y and X. For example, it can be shown 
that using the top and bottom 10 per cent from a pool of N, = 170 
subjects can easily lead to a difference between means that is significant at 
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the .05 level, two-tailed test, when the underlying r is only .20. The 
exuberance over finding a "significant" difference in this situation is 
somewhat dampened when one examines Fig. 9.2 long enough to have 
some appreciation of the trivial amount of relationship represented by 
r = 20. Take a second example: the use of the highest 44 and lowest 44 
from a pool of 440 possible subjects will tend to produce a one-tailed, 
.05 level of significance when the underlying r is a mere .10, which is not 
something that calls for shouting about “confirmation” of a theory that 
led to the hypothesis that Y is related to x. Related, yes, but to a piddling 
degree. If we are to know what the shouting is about when extremes 
yield a significant difference, we should have an estimate of the degree of 
relationship. 

Estimation, based on extremes, of r. When highs and lows on X are 
measured for Y, the available or computable statistics will be as follows: 
M, and S, for the pool of N, cases; differences, D,, апа D,, , in means 
for the high and low groups; s,, for within groups (needed in'calculating 
t for testing D/). We will not ‘know either M, or S, for the N, cases. We 
can compute a quantity here designated k and defined as 


Then K*/(1 + К?) will provide an estimate of r, the sign of which will 
depend on the sign of k (in getting the difference between means the 
direction of subtraction should be the same for both variables). The num- 
ber of subjects in the high and low groups need not be exactly the 
same. The above will yield a reasonably good approximation when each 
extreme group is less than 15 per cent of N,, and for low relationships, 
say r less than .50. It is for low degrees of correlation that an estimated 
value is most needed if we are to avoid making too much fuss over a 
claimed relationship that is, unbeknownst to us, of paltry magnitude. 

Quasi-correlational situations, Given the distribution for the scores on, 
say, Y for the two sex groups, ordinarily the question of sex difference is 
examined by way of the significance of the difference between the two 
means. The resulting г (or 2) is in part a function of sample sizes and 
therefore is not a measure of the magnitude of the difference. The actual 
numerical difference between the means does not readily provide an 
answer to the query as to whether the sex difference on variable Y is 
larger or smaller than that for any other variable simply because the two 
variables typically do not involve the same metric, or measure unit. What 
is needed is a "standard" index for gauging differences. 

One solution, advocated by some, is in terms of the percentage overlap 
of the two distributions, Another solution is the difference between the 
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two means divided by the average of the two standard deviations. Both 
of these solutions have some merit. The percentage overlap could be 
taken as the percentage in one group that exceeds the mean or the median 
of the other group or it could be the area under the two distribution curves 
which is under both curves, expressed relative to the total area for either 
group as 100 per cent. What meaning this overlap has in case of unequal 
variances and/or skewed distributions is somewhat ambiguous. For 
normal distributions, having equal or nearly equal standard deviations, it 
is possible to set up tables for specifying the percentage of overlap 
(common area) as a function of (M; — M,)/S,, where S, is based on 
averaging the two variances. If this ratio is zero, the overlap is 100 per 
cent; if the ratio is 5.15, the overlap is 1 percent; if 8 or 10 or 11 or higher, 
no overlap. Now the failure of this percentage overlap to distinguish 
between differing large differences in means should not be too bothersome 
simply because such large differences do not arise in practice. 

A third solution can be stated in quasi-correlational terms: Is scoring 
performance associated with sex? Or does performance depend on group 
membership? Thus we could regard sex as a point variable, X, with 
scoring as 0 or 1 for males vs. females (or vice versa), then proceed to 
calculate the point biserial correlation as à measure of the degree of 
correlation between Y and X. Such ап r,, need not have an upper limit of 
.798, which holds when the Ys for the two groups combined form a 
normal distribution. With variation on Y within each group, the upper 
limit for r,, will not be 1.00, although as the difference between the means 
becomes larger and larger the calculated value of 7 will approach 1.00 if 
the variation within the groups has not also increased. Thus rp, would 
seem to provide a reasonably satisfactory “standar ” index for gauging 
group differences on a scale that would have similar descriptive meaning 
for group comparisons on any and all measurable variables. - 

Need we place any qualifications on the use of гъ as a descriptive 
measure of the relationship between à measured variable and group 
membership? Let's consider the difference between the sexes in fear of 
snakes, for which we presume there is a reasonably good test available. 
Two M.A. theses get under way, one at Stanford and one at Indiana 
University. In the tradition of campus-bound research psychologists, 
each M.A. candidate draws a random sample from the general psychology 
courses in his institution. The Indiana sample yields 64 males and 64 
females whereas the Stanford sample consists of 96 males and 32 females 
(there is a difference in the sex ratio at these universities). Now to 
illustrate a point we shall say that all four distributions are normal with 
equal variances and that the difference between the sex means is the same 
at both universities. If the difference between the sex means is .89 times 
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the common within-groups standard deviation, the 7 will be 41 in the 
Indiana study and „36 for that at Stanford, This is nothing more or low 
than an carlier mentioned undesirable characteristic of r, as à desonptve 
measure: it is a function of the split on the dichotomous variable, bene 
does not necessarily lead to comparable indexes. Aside from lack of 
comparability, there is another issue that is illustrated by the — 
sex difference example. Shall we regard 41 or % as the better messon 
the association between fear of snakes and sex? The answer is ther that 
is based on the split that approximates том closely the sex ratio in the 
population, Take another example: in order to learn whether the scones 
on a newly constructed. personality test are related to the presence of 
absence of schizophrenia, a researcher might tet 200 schizophrenics and 
200 normals, run а significance check on the difference between. (he tw 
means, and compute 7,, ax an index of association, This index would һе 
quite different if the researcher had cuts as between normals amd hiro 
рака nearer the extreme cuts, of the onder of „9998 to 0002, ia the 
population. A feasible and justifiable method for estimating ru, for the 
population would be a simple Dhow up of the frequencies in the distributis 
fot normals vo that the split is near the ratio of the proportions in ihe 
jon. This, in our example, could be achieved by multiplying tht 
for the normals by #999, thes inflating the N for normals to 
999,900, This will not change the difference between the means, bat 3, 
will peed to be recalculated is onder to sobulitete in (12:4) 10 get be 
adjested r,a The significance tert mant, of course, be haud on Du ong 
Ns, not the infated ome for the smal growp. 
A fourth elution to the problem of a standard exprenion kes bent 
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other words, successive sampling will yield varying values for 7°. If we 
knew the sampling distribution for 7?, we could specify the probability of 
securing by chance as large a value as any obtained 7°, and thereby we 
could judge whether a given amount of discrepancy is significantly large 
enough to warrant the conclusion that the coin is biased. 

Situations similar to this arise in research work. We may, on the basis 
of a hypothesis that a certain proportion of individuals possess a given 
characteristic, state how many of a sample of N cases would be expected to 
show the characteristic. Observations on N cases will provide an observed 
number. If the hypothesis is tenable, the discrepancy between observed 
and expected should be no larger than might arise on the basis of chance. 
If the obtained discrepancy is too large, i.e., not apt to arise by chance, the 
hypothesis becomes suspect. The student who recalls that the standard 
error of a proportion can be used in comparing observed with expected 
proportions may wonder whether another technique is necessary. The 
answer will be forthcoming. 


CHI SQUARE AND THE BINOMIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Perhaps some insight regarding the sampling distribution of y? can be 
obtained by a re-examination of the binomial distribution, which was 
discussed in Chapter 5. Suppose we consider the binomial distribution, 
(p + q)" with p = q = } as yielding the chance distribution of number of 
heads when 10 unbiased coins are tossed (see Table 13.1). When 10 coins 
are tossed we expect to get 5 heads and 5 tails, that is, the Es are 5 and 5, 
but for a particular toss we will have an observed number of heads (and 


Table 13.1. The binomial and x? when 10 coins are tossed 


Number of Heads ho „ ГЮ 

10 1 10.0 2 
9 10 6.4 20 
8 45 3.6 90 
7 120 1.6 240 
6 210 0.4 420 
5 252 0.0 252 
4 210 0.4 

3 120 1.6 

2 45 3.6 

1 10 6.4 

0 1 10.0 


1024 1024 
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tails) which may differ from 5 and 5. The observed values, or Os, could be 
10 heads and zero tails; 9 heads, 1 tail; and so on to zero heads, 10 tails. 
If we obtained 9 heads and 1 tail, we could write 7? = (9 — 5)?/5 
+ (1 — 59/5 = 6.4. Similarly, if we compute 7? for 10 heads and no tails 
we get a value of 10.0; for 8 heads and 2 tails we get 3.6; etc. Note that 
for each у?, ХЕ = ЖО = 10. 

The third column of Table 13.1 gives the values of 7? for various possible 
sets of observed frequencies for number of heads and tails. All the given 
numerical values of z2, except O, appear twice: 9 tails and 1 head will 
obviously lead to the same д> as 9 heads and 1 tail. Now the probability 
of obtaining 9 heads and 1 tail is 10/1024 and the P for 1 head and 9 tails is 
also 10/1024; hence the P for obtaining a 7? of 6.4 is 20/1024. Likewise, 
we may combine the appropriate binomially derived chance frequencies 
(fi) so as to write the chance frequencies for the several у? values. These 
appear as the fourth column of the table. We have thus established the 
chance or probability distribution of 7? for a specified coin-tossing 
situation. A plot of these frequencies against the z? values will reveal a 
highly skewed distribution. 

The probability of a у? as large as 6.4 will be 20/1024 + 2/1024, or 
22/1024, a value which obviously represents the probability of a discrep- 
ancy, between O and E, as great as 4 in either direction (at least 9 heads 
or at least 9 tails). The P of 22/1024 involves 1 tail of the distribution of 
7 values, but both tails of the binomial contribute thereto. This fact 
will need to be recalled below when we discuss one- vs. two-tailed tests of 
hypotheses. ; 

Before we leave Table 13.1, it might be well to point out a connection 
between у? and а/е. Consider again an obtained frequency of 9 heads. 
If we express 9 as a deviation from the mean of the binomial, np — 5, 
relative to the o of the binomial, Vnpq = 1.581, we have 4/1.581, which 
when squared gives 6.401 or the corresponding value of 4 (within limits of 
rounding error). This agreement is not accidental; as will be seen shortly, 
under specifiable conditions 7? = (а/а). Another characteristic of 7° is 
obvious from Table 13.1: for the 10-coin situation no values of x° other 
than those given can be obtained because the possible number of heads 
(and tails) is a discrete series. This lack of continuity imposes a restriction 
on the use of y? which will receive more attention as we proceed. 

The 7? values in Table 13.1 are for possible discrepancies of observed 
frequencies from an expected frequency of 5 for a single toss of 10 coins. 
Suppose that we have, as shown in Table 13.2, an observed distribution of 
frequencies obtained by tossing 7 coins 1000 times, and that we wish to 
compare these observed frequencies with those expected on the basis of 
the binomial expansion. We are not concerned this time with a single toss 
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Table 13.2. x? for discrepancies of expected and observed 
frequencies when 7 coins were tossed 1000 times 


Number of (0 — EY 

Heads E о O-E E 

7 8 4 —4 2.00 

6 55 55 0 .00 

5 164 157 —7 30 

4 273 283 10 31 

3 273 267 —6 18 

2 164 177 13 1.03 

1 55 45 —10 1.82 

0 8 12 4 2.00 

Sums 1000 1000 0 7.65 

(N) (N) [62] 


for which the expectation would be 3.5, but rather with the results expected 
when a large number of tosses are made. Note that both the E column and 
the O column sum to 1000 (or N) and that the (O — E)s sum to zero. The 
several contributions to z? are given in the last column, which sums to 
7.65, or the x? for the entire table. Two other series of 1000 tosses made by 
students in the author's classes yielded z? values of 12.52 and 15.02. Two 
of these values for y? are larger than any of the values in Table 13.1, and 
one reason for this is the fact that more (O — E):/E terms are being 
summed—8 such values instead of 2. Thus, the possible magnitude ofa 
x2 would seem to be a function of two things: the size of the squared 
discrepancies (relative to their respective Es) and the number of categories 
or possibilities for discrepancy. Actually, the chance or sampling distri- 
bution of 7? is only indirectly a function of the number of discrepancies; 
it is a direct function of the number of independent discrepancies or the 
degrees of freedom, which we shall next discuss. 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM 


We have seen that the z? of 6.4 in Table 13.1 involves two (O — EYE 
values: (9 — 5)?/5 and (1 — 535, or two discrepancies of exactly the 
same absolute magnitude. This means that the two discrepancies are not 
independent—as soon as one is calculated, the other can be written down 
at once without any further calculation; hence 1 degree of freedom exists. 
If we study the data of Table 13.2, we see that, since the discrepancies 
must sum to zero, all eight cannot be independent or vary freely. As soon 
as seven are known, the eighth is determined. This means that there are 7 
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degrees of freedom for this situation. If we were to roll a die 600 times and 
then compare the observed frequency for 6 spots, 5 spots, etc., with the 
number expected on the basis of a perfectly homogeneous (unloaded) 
cube, we would have five possible independent discrepancies, or 5 degrees 
of freedom. In each of these situations the expected frequencies are deter- 
minable on the basis of some a priori principle, and the only restriction is 
that the total expected frequency must be the same as the total observed 
frequency, i.e., Ny must equal №. In all such cases the number of degrees 
of freedom (df) is 1 less than the number of categories. 

The df for other situations in which the 7? technique is applicable will 
follow the same principles as to the number of independent discrepancies, 


Table 13.3. x° and fourfold table 
(Expected frequencies in parentheses) 


No Yes Totals 
Group 1 50 (40) 50 (60) 100 = N, 
Group 2 70 (80) 130 (120) 200 = № 
Totals 120 180 300 = N 
Nn Ny 


but not the rule just laid down. Suppose we consider a 2 by 2 or fourfold 
table such as that given in Table 13.3 (which contains fictitious data for 
purpose of ease in exposition). The expected frequencies are set up on the 
assumption that there is no difference between the two groups (the null 
hypothesis). If this were the case, we would expect that the 180 yeses 
Would be distributed in the 1 to 2 ratio of the right-hand totals; likewise 
the 120 noes. Note that the expected frequencies reading across, i.e., 
40 and 60, and 80 and 120, are proportional to the marginal totals at the 
bottom. In determining the df, we can observe either of two things: first 
that all four discrepancies have the same absolute value, so that when one 
is known the other three can be written down at once; or second, that in 
Setting up the expected frequencies, we are restricted by the requirement 
that the two top-row values must sum to Mis the next two must sum across 
to N», the left-hand column must sum to V., and the next column to N,; 
as soon as the value 40 has been ascertained, the remaining three expected 
values become fixed. Either way we look at the situation, we see that 
there is but 1 degree of freedom even though there are four cells or four 
discrepancies. х k 

The fundamental question is: How many of the discrepancies are 
independent? In practice this can be answered by determining how many 
Categories or cells can be filled in at will before the others become fixed 
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because of the restrictions imposed. If we turn back to Table 12.8, we see 
that the restrictions for a 3 by 3 table are similar to those for a 2 by 2 table: 
the expected frequencies must add across and down to the observed 
marginal totals. The student should ponder Table 12.8 long enough to see 
that the proper df is 4. The general rule-of-thumb for ascertaining the 
degrees of freedom for all contingency-type tables of k rows and / columns, 
where the marginal totals are utilized in setting up the expected frequencies, 
is to take df = (k — 1) 0 — 1). Thus for the fourfold table we have 
(2— ) — 1) = 1, and for the 3 by 3 table, (3 — 1)(3 — 1) = 4, etc. 
Such tables need not be square; in fact, very often the psychologist wishes 
to compare two groups on the basis of k possible responses to à question. 
For this k by 2 table, the df becomes (К — 1)(2 — 1), or simply k — 1. 


SAMPLING DISTRIBUTION OF X. 


Before discussing further the applications of yë, we turn again to the 
sampling distribution of this statistic. It is easy enough to see from the 
coin-tossing situations which we have considered previously that chance 
leads to discrepancies between observed and expected frequencies. In 
those situations wherein we wish to compare groups, we know from the 
discussion of sampling in Chapter 5 that differences in responses ог 
characteristics can and will arise as a result of chance sampling even though 
the two universes do not differ. Likewise, contingency tables involving the 
possible relationship between two categorized variables will yield varying 
chance values of 7? even though no real association exists. Knowing the 
chance sampling distribution of у? for various degrees of freedom, we can 
specify the probability of obtaining a 7? as large as any value and conclude 
therefrom, according to the situation, that observations do not agree with 
hypothesized frequencies or that two or more groups differ significantly or 
that a real association exists. 

We have already suggested that, for 1 degree of freedom, the distribution 
of y? is the same as for (2/с)°. The general equation for the xs distribution* 
involves an л or the df, and therefore there is no one 7* distribution but a 
very large number of distributions, one for each value of n. It happens 
that practical work seldom involves more than 30 degrees of freedom, so 
that we need not concern ourselves with all possible distributions. Curves 
for the distribution of 7? can be drawn for various us with 72 along the 
abscissa and the ordinates as the / values obtained by the equation in the 


1 
* h= y2)m-2)/2 g-%?/2 
1 = a2 PU G^) e 


in which T indicates ће gamma function as defined in texts in adyanced calculus. 
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Fig. 13.1 Chi square distributions for various dfs. 72 along abscissa. 


footnote. The area under each curve will be 1 unit, as in the unit normal 
curve. Figure 13.1 contains curves for seven different values of n or df, 
So drawn as to be comparable. Note that the shapes of these curves and 
their general locations along the abscissa vary with л. 

For n — 1, or for 1 degree of freedom, the curve starts very high 
(strictly speaking, it is asymptotic to the ordinate and hence starts at 
infinity) and drops quite rapidly. For this curve the height or / value at 
1 = .16 is 92 (not shown). At 7? = :01, the height is more than four 
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times greater than .92. By the time we reach a 4® of 1.00, the height is 
.242 (what x/o value does this height correspond to when the unit normal 
curve is considered?). Then the curve trails off until, at y? = 6.25, the 
height is about .007. Regardless of л, the right-hand parts of the curves 
never reach the base line; i.e., they are asymptotic. If we think of the total 
area under any curve as unity, the area between ordinates erected at any 
two base-line points, or the area beyond any point, can be expressed as a 
proportion of the total. Thus, form = 1, .99 of the area is beyond (to the 
right of) а 7? value of .000157, and only .05 is beyond 3.841. Stated 
differently, the probability of obtaining а 7* value as large as 3.841 is .05; 
Гог y? as large as 6.635, Р = .01; and the Р = .001 point is at a у? of 
10.827. These hold only for df = 1. 

The curve for n = 2 starts at a height of .50 and then descends, but less 
rapidly than that for n = 1. It is readily seen that large values for х? occur 
more frequently when л = 2 than when л = 1. The P = ,05 point is at 
5.991; i.e., the probability of obtaining by chance a у value as great 
as 5.991 is :05. The .01 point is at 9.210, and the .001 point is at 13.815. 

For п = 3, the distribution curve begins at zero height, rises sharply to à 
maximum (modal value) at 7* = 1, and then falls off so that the P = RU! 
point is at y? = 11.341, As л is taken larger and larger, the distributions 
become less and less skewed and move farther and farther to the right. 
The mean of a given distribution always corresponds to а з? equal to л, 
and except for л = 1 the modal value is at a 7? of n — 2. The variance is 
2n. 
The distributions of 7* for varying ns are theoretical probability distri- 
butions. "They may be interpreted as random sampling distributions, and 
by them we can judge the statistical significance of discrepancies. Their 
use is exactly analogous to testing the significance of the difTerence between 
means, which it will be recalled involves setting up the null hypothesis: if 
there is no real difference between two universe means, the D/Sp values for 
successive samples will form a normal curve with center at zero and with 
unit variance. If'a found difference is 1.96 times its standard error, the null 
hypothesis becomes suspect; if 2.58 times its standard error, the hypoth- 
esis of no difference can fairly safely be rejected; if D/Sp = 3.00, rejection 
is more definitely indicated. These three zs, it will be recalled, correspond 
to the .05, the .01, and the .003 levels of significance, for two-tailed tests. 

Now д? can likewise be used to test the null hypothesis. The essential 
difference between the D/Sp and the z? techniques is that the latter involves 
skewed probability distributions; but, knowing the distribution for a given 
n, we can ascertain the necessary value of z? for the. OS, the .01, the .001, 
or other levels of significance. The statement of the null hypothesis in 
connection with 7? may vary slightly according to the given situation. if 
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the frequencies in the universe agree with the a priori expected frequencies, 
if the frequencies in two or more universes are the same, if there is zero 
association in the universe between two classifications or variables—if any 
such conditions hold for the universe or universes, then successive 
samplings will yield 7? values which will distribute themselves in а deter- 
minable manner, thus permitting us to specify the probability of obtaining 
by chance a у? value as large as any given or obtained value, When this 
probability is small, say. Ol or less, the null hypothesis is rejected, and its 
rejection implies that there are real discrepancies or real differences exist 
or there is a real association, 

Since the random sampling distribution of у depends on the df, which 
varies from situation to situation, it is not feasible to give a rule-of-thumb 
criterion in terms of the magnitude of z* which would be deemed signifi- 
cant. If we adopt P = .01 as the level of significance we wish to attain, 
we need to refer to available tables of х? in order to find how large x’ 
must be to correspond to this level; likewise for any other chosen level of 
significance. Probability tables for х? are available in two forms, One 
form, Fisher's (see Table D of the Appendix), gives the values of 7* which 
will be exceeded by chance a specified number of times, such as .10, ‚05, 
01, and .001. Elderton's tablet gives the probabilities for obtaining chi 
squares as large as specified values expressed as integers, such as 1,2, 
3,۰۰, 21, 22, Both tables include varying degrees of freedom, Because 
of an early erroneous notion as to the meaning of degrees of freedom, 
Elderton’s table must be entered with df equal to 1 less than his n’ values, 
e. g., use л' = 4 when n or df = 3. Elderton’s table has one advantage 
over that given in our Appendix: P values as small as ,000001 can be 
ascertained, 

For ns larger than 30, the expression Мой — 2n — 1 will have a 
sampling distribution which will follow very closely the unit normal curve, 
The probability is accordingly Os that this expression will exceed +1.64, 
and .01 that it will exceed +2.33, by chance. 

Before the applications of х1 are summarized, а word should be said 
about the underlying assumptions which restrict its usage. In the deriva- 
tion of the equation for the д distribution(s) it is assumed that the 
sample discrepancies, or distribution of ^ sere from сече — 
normal distribution. In practical applica! assumption 
be violated in two senses: skewed distribution for O — E values and lack 
of continuity. If Е is small, say, equal to 2, the Os are restricted оп one 
side of E to zero and 1, whereas on the other side the possible values may 


„ Table ХИ in Pearson, Karl, Tables for statisticians and blometricions, part 1, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1931, 
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be 3, 4, 5, and upward. Such a curtailment ordinarily leads to a skewed 
distribution of the observed frequencies (if the other side were restricted 
to just 3 and 4, symmetry could exist). Now it is obvious that when E is 
small we have a greater degree of discontinuity, hence the sampling 
distribution of the observed frequencies (and therefore, of O — E values) 
will be discrete instead of continuous as required for the normal curve. 
Even for the situation involving a symmetrical distribution of Os about 
E, such as that in Table 13.1, the discontinuities in the possible observed 
7? values are marked. But that situation was for df = 1, and, as in the 
approximation of binomial probabilities by use of the normal curve, a 
correction for continuity will better the approximation when the 7? curve 
is used to obtain the probability for as great a discrepancy as the observed 
one. Even so, with df = 1 and with the correction for continuity (correc- 
tion formulas yet to be given herein), it is not safe to use д? if an E is less 
than 5. 

However, the effect of small Es in producing discontinuities is not as 
marked when df is 2 or more. Consider the dice-rolling situation. If we 
rolled 12 dice once we would have 2 as the expected frequency for each 
of the possible outcomes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 spots. For successive rolls, or 
trials, we would have Os for each outcome that would vary from zero up 
to a possible (though unlikely) 12. In calculating у? for each trial we 
would be summing six (0 — E)?/E, or (О — 2)?/2, ratios with each of the 
six involving marked discontinuity over successive trials. The df would, 
of course, be 5. But over a large number of successive trials, the possible 
combinations of O values per trial are so numerous that the calculated 
Jes, hence the sample 72s, will show relatively little discontinuity. In 
Table 13.1 we saw, for a situation involving E = 5 and df= 1, that 7° 
can have just six values, whereas for the foregoing dice situation the 
summing of six (O — E) / E ratios permits a large number of possible 
values for calculated 2s, or a greater approach to continuity. This is 
somewhat analogous to the approximation of the discontinuous binomial 
by the continuous normal distribution, which approximation becomes 
increasingly better as m increases (or as the m + 1 possible outcomes 
increase). 

Although discontinuity as an aspect of the violation of the assumption 
of normality for Os about small E is not serious when the d/ is more than 
5 or 6, there remains the question of the effect of possible skewness when 
Es are small. There is evidence that, when df is not small, Es as low as 
2 will not produce misleading 7? values. 

A second assumption is that the observations be independent of one 
another. This assumption is violated when the total of the observed 
frequencies exceeds the total number of persons in the sample(s). Such 
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an inflation of N occurs when multiple observations are made on each 
person and each person is counted more than once. 


APPLICATIONS 


The chief situations for which it is permissible to use 7* may be classified 
into three types. 

1. The discrepancy of observed frequencies from frequencies expected 
on the basis of some a priori principle. Such situations are most frequently 
found in genetics, wherein it is hypothesized that certain crossings should 
lead to the presence, in a certain proportion of offspring, of some defined 
characteristic or variation thereof. The frequency table for such situations 
is | by k, with k — 1 degrees of freedom, since the only restriction is that 
the expected frequencies must sum to N. This type of situation does not 
arise often in research in the social sciences. 

2. Contingency tables. Here we have two types of situations which 
differ only in the methods of classifying. 

a. We may have a contingency table which is analogous to a correlation 
table in that both classifications are based on continuous or ordered 
discrete variables for which we have only categorized information for N 
individuals. The two variables might be in dichotomy (fourfold table), 
or one might be a dichotomy and the other manifold, or both might 
involve multiple categories. For these contingency tables it is meaningful 
to speak of the correlation between the two variables, and the degree of 
correlation might be appropriately specified by the tetrachoric r or the 
fourfold point r or the contingency coefficient (corrected or uncorrected); 
which measure is used depends upon meeting the requisite assumptions. 
Insofar as we are concerned only with Je, we have the means for testing 
the significance of the correlation or association as a chance departure 
and the significance test can be used without 
knowledge of the degree of correlation. Such a test of significance is 
sometimes spoken of as a test of independence—are the two classifications 
independent? If so, y? should be no larger than would arise by chance. If 
we have evidence for correlation or a lack of independence from the 4° 
technique, we can proceed to calculate an appropriate coefficient for meas- 
uring the degree of correlation or the strength of association. The student 
should, as an exercise, convince himself that y? per se is not a measure of 
association. © 

b. The other contingency-type situation involves classification into 
categories for one variable VS. classification into unordered groups for the 
other, or one unordered grouping vs. another. The fundamental problem 
is apt to be that of comparing two or more groups with regard to multiple 


from zero or no relationship, 
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responses; i.e., we want a test of the difference between groups rather than 
a measure of correlation, which would not be entirely meaningful except 
in the loose sense that a particular response is associated more often witha 
particular group. As previously stated, the df for a k by / contingency 
table is (k — 1)(/ — 1). 

3. Goodness of fit. If we wish to check on whether it is reasonable to 
believe that a given frequency distribution is, within the limits of chance 
sampling, of the normal or some other specified type, a frequency curve 
having the same basic constants (e. g., N, M, and S for the normal curve) 
as those computed from the observed frequency distribution can be fitted 
to the data. If a normal curve is being fitted, the table of normal curve 
functions is used to set up the theoretical or expected frequencies for the 


Table 13.4. Setup for computing 
x? from a fourfold table by means 
of a formula 


AFC BID N 


several grouping intervals. Then 7? сап be computed in the usual manner. 
The df will correspond to the number (k) of grouping intervals less the 
number of constants derived from the data and used in the fitting process. 
For the normal curve the observed and theoretical distributions are made 
to agree as to N, M, and S; hence df = k — 3. An attempt will be made 
later to explain the reasoning back of the determination of df when 
checking the goodness of fit of frequency curves. 

Fourfold contingency tables. For illustrative purposes, let us first apply 
J to a couple of 2 by 2 contingency tables for which the tetrachoric г, 
as well as the contingency coefficient, is an appropriate measure of the 
degree of correlation. Before we do this, it might be well to recall that 
у for a fourfold table can be computed by a simple formula which does 
not require calculation of the four expected frequencies. Let the fourfold 
frequencies and marginal totals be set up as in Table 13.4. Chi square can 
be computed from 
2 N(BC — AD}? (13.1) 

(A + ВС + D(A + С)(В + D) 


This is simpler than calculation from the discrepancies between observed 
and expected frequencies. The requisite that no expected frequency shall 


x 
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Table 13.5. x? applied to contingency (fourfold) tables 


Item 1 Item 3 

= + 

+ 68 + 34 B 71 
Item 2 Item 4 — —e' 

- 32 — 94 35 129 
51 49 100 128 72 200 

02 = 5.93 12 = 12.40 

P about .01 P less than .001 


be less than 5 still holds. A quick check on this can be obtained by multi- 
plying the smaller right-hand marginal frequency by the smaller frequency 
on the bottom margin and dividing the product by N. This will yield the 
smallest expected frequency. In Table 13.5 will be found two fourfold 
tables for Stanford-Binet items. Direct substitution into formula (13.1) 
yields the two chi squares at the bottom of the table. The P values are 
approximately .01 and less than .001, respectively. We can be reasonably 
sure that there is some correlation between the first two items, and fairly 
certain that items 3 and 4 are correlated. The value of the tetrachoric r is 
40 for each table, and the contingency coefficient (with no corrections) is 
24 for each table. Thus we see that the у? Ps associated with the same 
degree of correlation can be different. Why? Would it be possible for 
two fourfold tables to yield the same 7° P, yet differ in the degree of 
relationship ? i 
Another application of 2 to fourfold tables is given in Table 13.6, in 
which the sexes at four age levels are compared in performance on a 
Stanford-Binet item. None of the 4 values reaches 6.635, the value 
corresponding to the .01 level of significance, but three of them are large 


Table 13.6. x2 used to test sex differences in passing (+) or failing (-) 
a Binet item 


7 8 9 
=. SEED 


- + 
66 36 102 58 44 | 102 |37 | 66 | 103 
80|20|100 62 30 10 5249 101 


177 26 203 146 56 202 120 83 203 89 118 204 
22 4.30 5.89 43 5.02 
P «.05 <.02 <.50 <.05 
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enough to suggest a real sex difference. That a real difference may exist 
is also suggested by the fact that the boys are consistently superior at all 
four age levels. This brings us to an important property of x. The several 
chi squares for independent (i.e., based on different samples) tables may be 
summed to a total 7?, with df equal to the sum of the dfs for the chi squares 
being summed. Thus for Table 13.6 we have 4.30 + 5.89 + .43 + 5.02 
= 15.64 as a у? based on 4 degrees of freedom, by which we can judge the 
significance of the over-all sex differences shown in the four tables. With 
2 = 15.64 and n = 4, we find (from Table D) that P is less than .01 (for 
n = 4, a 7 of 13.28 corresponds to the .01 level). From Elderton's tables 
it can be ascertained that P is about .004. In other words, as great a sex 
difference, considering all four age groups, would arise 4 times in 1000 by 
chance; hence it would be concluded that a real difference does exist for 
this item. 

This combinatorial property of 7? is important for all situations where 
frequency data from different groups cannot first be legitimately combined 
because of age or other differences. It is most useful when consistency is 
present among several comparisons, none of which taken singly possesses 
statistical significance. However, neither consistency nor insignificance for 
single comparisons constitutes a requisite for using the sum of chi squares 
as an over-all test of significance or as a means of arriving at one summary 
probability figure. 

A rigorous proof of the proposition that a sum of independent ув will 
yield a new 7? that follows the 7? distribution with df equal to the sum of 
the dfs for the д2 being summed is beyond the level of this book. Perhaps 
the reasonableness of the proposition can be seen from the following 
argument. Let 


ENS (0, — Eq) and №, — (Оу= Ey) 
E E, 


If we added the two 7? values to get £, = 7°, + 4y, we would have exactly 
the same total y? as we would obtain by summing all the possible ratios of 
the form (O, — E,?[E, along with those of the form (O, — E)? E, 
without regard to their source. That is, if there were six ratios involving 
the subscript a and four ratios involving the subscript b, and we simply 
added these ten ratios without first computing 7?, and , we would get 
precisely the same value as 47, = q^, + 3h. Now in determining the 
degrees of freedom for the 7*, obtained by summing the ten ratios, we 
need to look at the restrictions within the separate sets in order to specify 
how many of the (O — E) deviations are independent. The number of 
independent deviations in set a plus the number in set b would, of course, 
be the total number of independent deviations in the two sets combined. 


a 
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But this total number is simply the sum of the dfs for the separate sets. 
Stated differently, y? is not conscious of how it was computed, whether 
by first getting partial sums which are then added or by proceeding directly 
to a total sum. 

The single age comparisons in the foregoing example could, of course, 
be made by means of proportions. This could be done by formula (5.6), 
the discussion of which should be reviewed at this time. Let us examine 
the connection between the 7? technique and the D/Sp for proportions 


Table 13.7. Schema for comparing groups via х? and via difference 
between proportions (or percentages) 


Frequencies 


at 2 
1 A B A+B=N, 
Group 
2 С D C+D=N, 
АЕС B+D N 


Proportions 


р= (4 + ОІМ q= (В + DIN р+4= 10 


method of testing the significance of the difference between two groups, the 
individuals of which have been classified as either passing or failing, saying 
either yes or no, possessing or not possessing a characteristic, etc. All such 
comparisons begin with a fourfold frequency table of the type symbolized 
in Table 13.4, or an equivalent (the frequencies may have been recorded 
for only one category of the dichotomy, say the yeses, from which the 
frequencies for the other category may be readily inferred by subtraction). 
Table 13.7 contains the basic table of frequencies for the presence (+) or 
absence (—) of a characteristic for groups 1 and 2, and the basic table of 
proportions obtained by dividing the frequencies by the proper Ns is 
indicated. Note that the p and q values on the bottom margin are the 
proportions to use in formula (5.6) for the standard error of the difference 
between p, and p. Note also that py = A/N; = A|(A + B) and that 


Pa = CIN; = С|(С + D). 
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In order to avoid carrying along a square root sign or radical, and for 
another reason which if not now obvious will soon become so, let us write 
the square of the expression for the critical ratio of the difference between 
the two proportions, p, and р», thus, 


D bs (n — Di) 
S'p- Pa ppa 
Ny Na 
When we replace all the proportions by their equivalents involving 
frequencies and the proper Ns and also substitute frequencies for №, and 
М», we have 


DA. [АКА + B) — CKC + D 
5% [а + OIN]: + DN] , KA + ON] KB + DYN] 
A+B C+D 


(AC + AD — AC — ВС)? 
$ [(А + BXC + D) 
(А + CB + DXC + р) + (A + CXB + D)(A + B) 
N'(A + B + D) 
(AD — BCN? 
p + ВС + D)(A + C)B + DXC + e 


+ (4 + С)(В + D)(A + B)] 


9 (AD - BCY'N? 
(A + B(C + D)(4 + C(B + D(A + B + C + D) 
D? (AD — BCN 


Se (A+ ВС + DA + О(В + D) 

which equals 7? as given by formula (13.1) for the fourfold table. This 
confirms a fact already mentioned, that for 1 degree of freedom 7? is the 
same as the square of the critical ratio. Since formula (5.6) is applicable 
only for comparing proportions based on independent samples, it follows 
that y? is similarly restricted. That is, у? as computed from a fourfold 
table by (13.1) does not allow for any correlational factor which might be 
introduced because the two groups consist of paired or matched individuals 
or for the correlational factor which would be present if p, and p; (or the 
corresponding frequencies) were based on the same individuals as in a 
pretest, intervening experience, posttest situation. 

Significance of changes. The student should carefully note that although 
the application of 7? to fourfold tables of frequencies like that of Table 
5.2, which is here reproduced with minor changes as Table 13.8, provides 
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Table 13.8. Fourfold table of frequencies and proportions for a first set vs. a 
second set of responses from the same individuals 


Frequencies Proportions 
2nd 2nd 


A+CB+D N 


a means of testing the significance of the association or correlation 
between two sets of responses, such an application does not test the 
significance of change from the first to the second set of responses. This 
latter test can be made by means of formula (5.5). It is also possible to 
test the significance of any found change by the use of 7?. To do this, we 
first note that a net change for the group must necessarily involve the 
difference between the frequencies, A and D, since the B and C cases 
represent those who showed no change. The null hypothesis would be 
that the universe frequencies are not different; i.e., for a given sample, A 
and D would differ only as a result of chance sampling. Since A + D 
represents the total number of individuals who changed (the As from 
+ to —, and the Ds from — to +), in setting up the null hypothesis 
concerning the net change it would seem appropriate to say that, if 
A + D individuals changed, (A + D)/2 would change in one direction 
and (A + D)/2 in the other direction. Thus (A + D)/2 would become the 
expected frequency; then A — (A + D)/2 and D — (4 + D)/2 would 
become the discrepancies between observed and expected (on the basis of 
the null hypothesis) frequencies. If A = D, both discrepancies would 
become zero. Squaring each discrepancy and dividing by E and then 
summing the two quotients or doubling either one will give a 72 which is 
based on 1 degree of freedom (why | degree of freedom?). A little 
algebraic manipulation shows that 


po ер; (13.2) 
A+D 


for the particular situation in which we wi 


over-all changes. 5 
Comparison of formula (13.2) with formula (5.3) shows that we again 


have a 72, with 1 degree of freedom, which equals the square of an xlo. 
The reasoning back of the statement given on p. 58 that formulas (5.3), 
(5.4), and (5.5) are inapplicable unless 4 + D equals 10 or more should 


sh to test the significance of 
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now be clearer to the reader. If A + D were less than 10, the two Es 
would be less than 5, an acceptable though none too conservative lower 
limit for E. A correction (for continuity) needed when the Es are smaller 
than 10 will be given shortly. One thing which may puzzle the reader at 
this time is the fact that formula (13.2) does not contain a total N. Its 
algebraic equivalent, (D/op)*, with ср calculated by formula (5.5), does 
contain N, so the absence of N from (13.2) is more apparent than real. 

The advantage of the 7? over the D/ap technique for testing the signifi- 
cance of net changes in responses lies in the fact that 7? values for two or 
more groups which have been used in an experiment can be summed to a 
new у? with л equal to the sum of the separate dfs; in this case л equals the 
number of chi squares being summed. 

Formula (13.2) is, of course, not restricted to situations involving 
changes in responses. If we have the same individuals giving, say, yes or 
no responses to two different questions and we desire to test the significance 
of the difference between the frequencies (or proportions) of yeses or noes, 
formula (13.2) is applicable. Or suppose we wish to know whether there is 
a significant difference in the difficulty of two test items which have been 
administered to the same group. For example, in Table 13.5 we have 49 
and 68 individuals passing items 1 and 2 respectively. Since N — 100, 
the proportions are .49 and .68 (or 49 and 68 per cent). By formula (13.2) 
we have у? = (29 — 10)2/(29 + 10) = 9.26, which for I degree of freedom 
falls between the .01 and .001 levels of significance; hence, it would be 
concluded that the two items are different in difficulty. If we use 
formula (5.5), we get z = (ps — pi)/op = (.68 — .49)/./(.10 + .29)/100 
= .19/.0624 = 3.04, which leads to the same probability figure as that 
for a у? of 9.26, Either method may be used. Both make due allowance 
for the correlation which is present because the frequencies or proportions 
being compared are based on the same individuals. 

Correction for continuity. As pointed out earlier, when df = | the use 
of y? is suspect if any one E is less than 5. For fourfold contingency 
tables, an allowance for discontinuity can be made by applying Yates’ 
correction, which should always be used when any one Æ is 5 to 10. A 
small E is most likely to occur either when the total N is small or when one 
or both of the marginal totals involve extreme dichotomies. It is easy to 
determine the smallest E by dividing the product of the two smaller 
marginal frequencies by the total N. Yates’ correction can be incorporated 
in formula (13.1), which becomes 


x N(IBC — AD| — N/2) (13.3) 


7 7 (A4 BC + DA + СКВ + D) 
and indicates that the absolute difference between AD and BC is to be 
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reduced by N/2. Formula (13.2) can also be written to include a correction 
for continuity. The corrected form 


» (A — D| — 1* 
A+D 


involves decreasing the absolute value of the difference between A and D 
by 1. Formula (13.4) is to be preferred to (13.2) when A + D is less than 
20. The reasoning back of Yates’ correction is precisely the same as that 
given on p. 47 of Chapter 5. 

One-tailed ys. two-tailed test. It will be recalled from our discussion 
of the sampling distribution of y? that the Ps obtainable from Table D are 
the probabilities of the chance occurrence of as large a 7? as that observed; 
that is, levels of significance such as P = .05 or .01 or .001 are based on one 
(the right-hand) tail of the sampling distribution of 1. Does this mean 
that it is a one-tailed test in the hypothesis testing sense discussed earlier 
(pp. 64-65)? Let us recall a couple of facts. First, when using the 
binomial to indicate something of the nature of the 7? distribution we saw 
that both tails of the binomial were combined as one tail of the 7? distribu- 
tion. Second, for 1 degree of freedom 7? = (/o). Now an ж/е of 1.96 
corresponds to the P = .05 level as a two-tailed test. The square of 1.96 
gives a y? of 3.84, which we can see from Table D also corresponds to the 
05 level. Hence the Ps, for 1 degree of freedom, read from Table D are 
equivalent to those based on the two-tailed test despite the fact that only 
one tail of the 7? distribution is involved. 

If the decision to be made or the hypothesis to be tested calls for a 
one-tailed test, the Ps from Table D need to be halved: a y? of 5.41 
(instead of 6.64) is required for the .01 level, and a 7? of 2.71 (instead of 
3.84) gives the .05 level. Incidentally, for 1 degree of freedom, a д? P 
obviously can be obtained by entering its square root into the normal 
curve table —whether such a P from /o is based on one or both tails of the 
normal distribution depends on the hypothesis being tested. As we 
proceed, the student should convince himself that the notion of direction 
of differences, hence the idea of a one-tailed test, does not make sense in 
other applications of 7°. 

Comparison of two or more correlated proportions. Formula (13.2) has 
been extended to provide a method for testing whether three or more 
nonindependent proportions (or sets of frequencies) differ significantly 
among themselves. For example, we may have pass-fail (or yes-no, or 
some other dichotomous) information on C items (or questions) for N 
individuals; or we may have only one item with responses from N persons 
under C different conditions; or one item with responses from N sets of 
C matched persons each, that is, C matched groups. 


(13.4) 
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Data from such situations can be arranged in a table consisting of N 
rows and C columns, The total number of passes (yeses) in à given 
column divided by N will, of course, be the proportion of passes (or yews) 
in that column, Do these C proportions (or the totals) differ significantly 
in an over-all sense? The null hypothesis is that all the proportions are the 
same except for chance. To test the null hypothesis we will need to dh 
not only the column totals (number of passes) but also a similar total for 
each of the N rows. Let 7 stand for the total in any column and X stand 
for the total ín any row. This X is a sort of "score" for the person іа 
number of passes (or yeses) on the C items. The sampling distribution of 


the quantity 
о -er — (уту) (2.9 
СЕХ – =x" 
follows the x. distribution with C — | degrees of freedom for N large 
(N > 30, presumably), 

The computation of O is во easy that it need not be illustrated. If an 
obtained O exceeds the z. required for a chosen level of significance, wë 
conclude that the (correlated) proportions do differ in an over-all sense, 
that is, they are not homogeneous. 

Chi square for 2 by k tables, The calculation of з? from a table with 
two rows and k columns (or two columna amd K rows) can be accom pliibed 
by way of expected cell frequencies calculated as previously suggested 
from the marginal totals or by means of d 


d E comer AA 
E [кз s (04) 


in which the As and Bs have the meanings indicated in Table 13.9, wheres 
will be found the frequencies for two groups clawified according to five 
tesponte categories, The necessary computations required by formele 
(13.5) are alo included in the table. Note that, ax waal, the marginal 
totals are first found by summing across and down. Columa D n obtained 

the entries in column В by the adjacent valor in calsma C, 
and column E results from maltiptying the D column valor: by the В 
coloma figures. Thee same t. 
totals) line, lead to the column E estry of 49.44, ts the value of the 
PLA, + Bi) term in formola (13.6). Somening the бем Give бретон is 


508) and 49.44 is 1.99, the vaise of the teacketed part of the боген». 
When this is emultiplied by МАЯ, we have F. which wisis yt ale 
P of about 16, In other words, once ie sit trials differences as * 
those in Table 12.9 woski cover by chisos; brace we have 
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" 
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) MN = А) 110 = д) L4 EU ne 
4 4= 40 к= 2) * КШ 1.1 
‘ = A) ШЫЛ] E am an 
stah - as 
Total мие Ad + FÉ eB) SaN) JU *% 


н 
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large mainly as a result of chance. A similar situation occurs when we have 
the means for several groups—the largest of the possible differences may 
be the largest partly or entirely as a result of chance. Thus the use of 7? 
for such situations as are exemplified in Table 13.9 not only provides an 
over-all single index of significance, but also helps us avoid false con- 
clusions. 

Application to k by 1 tables. Consider the data of Table 13.10, which 
contains a contingency-type table involving three groups and three possible 
opinion responses. To test the significance ot the differences between the 
groups by use of the D/Sp technique would involve comparing the per- 
centages for group I vs. II, I vs. HI, and II vs. III, for each of the three 


Table 13.10. Table of frequency of three possible responses for three groups of 
individuals—percentages in the parentheses add downward to 100* 


Motivation of Group 

Conscientious — — — — 
Objectors I I IH Total 

Not cowards 24(27.0) 56(53.8) 71(69.6) 151 

Partly cowards 30(33.7) 23(22.1) 19(18.6) 72 

Cowards 35(39.3) 25(24.0) 12(11.8) 72 

Ns 89(100.0) 104(99.9) 102(100.0) 295 


* Data from Leo Crespi, J. Psychol., 1945, 19, p. 285. 


responses—a total of nine zs. Straightforward computation gives 4 
= 36.58, which for df = 4 is double the value of the у? needed for the 
P = .001 point. From Elderton’s table we find that P is about .000001; 
hence Table 13.10 as a whole exhibits highly significant differences between 
the groups. 

Perhaps a better understanding of the extent of the differences can be had 
by considering the percentages given in parentheses in the table. Member- 
ship in group ITI means a greater tendency to the “not cowards” response. 
Group I tends more to give the “cowards” response. Now it happens that 
the three groups, I, II, and Ш, can be (and are) placed in an ordered series 
for amount of education: grammar school, high school, and college, 
respectively. Thus the association shown in the table is in the direction of 
less disparagement of conscientious objectors by those in the higher 
educational level. The strength of association or degree of correlation is 
represented by a contingency coefficient of .33, which may seem rather 
low in light of the highly significant y? P. This illustrates a point which 
most readers will already have grasped: high statistical significance and a 
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high degree of association are far from synonymous. Consideration of the 
data of Table 13.10 readily indicates the difficulty of predicting responses 
when the extent of association is represented by a C of .33. 

As in the 2 by k table, so here it is better to calculate an over-all у? 
before examining by the z technique any of the possible separate compari- 
sons. Unless the 7? P is significant, it is unwise to proceed with such 
comparisons. 

The calculation of 7? for a К by / table is greatly facilitated by the 


Table 13.11. Schema for calculating x^ from a k by 1 table 


1 2 3 Total 

1 fu Л» fis ny 
ful Ni fil Ns fPisl Ns Уу? „М, 

2 fn fon Рз Ny 
FI Veel Me fs Ns Ур, 

3 fn ГЕЯ fas ^ Ng 
1. /%зїМ» Fl Ns Уез, 

Total М, Na Ns N 


2 


X 


Е Xf*4N. Хра | 
= № = +2 +£ =1 

ny Ns ng 
following procedure. Let the observed frequencies be represented by /s as 
in Table 13.11. Divide the square of each cell frequency by N,, the total M 
for its column; sum these quotients across, one sum for each row; divide 
each of these sums by the respective total row frequency, ; add these 
quotients, deduct 1, and multiply by the grand total N. The result is 7°. 
The first set of quotients (kl in number) should be carried to two decimals, 
and the second set of quotients should be carried to three decimals. The 
computational process is given in symbols in Table 13.11. The first 
subscript to / indicates the row and the second the column. Y means sum 
with c taking on in turn the column designations, 1, драла 

Goodness of fit. The use of y? in testing the goodness of fit of a 
theoretical curve to an observed frequency distribution is illustrated in 
Table 13.12. We start with an actual distribution, usually with more 
grouping intervals than in our example, and the descriptive statistical 
measures therefor. In fitting the normal curve to the distribution of 
Table 13.12, we need N, M, and S. To set up for each interval the 
frequency which would hold for the best-fitting normal curve, we go 
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Table 13.12. Goodness of fit of normal curve to Stanford-Binet IQs, form M 


Proportionate 
1Q 0 * / S Area E O-E (О E) ⁰E 
160 3 
150 13/16 .0041 12 4 1.33 
2.645 
140 55 .0158 47 8 1.36 
2.057 
130 120 .0512 152 —32 6.74 
1.468 
120 330 .1186 352 —22 1.38 
.879 
110 60 .1958 582 28 1.35 
.291 
100 719 .2316 688 31 1.40 
—.298 
989 2 .1950 579 13 29 
—.886 
80 338 1177 350 —12 E 
—1.475 
70 130 .0506 150 —20 2.67 
—2.064 
60 48 :0155 46 2 .09 
—2.652 
50 712 .0040 12 0 00 
40 4 
30 1 
2970 = N .9999 2970 0 17.02 = 77 
М = 104.56 df=11 —3 =8; P = .03 
S = 16.99 


through the tedious process of determining the proportionate area under 
the theoretical curve for each interval. Once the proportions are known, 
each is multiplied by N to secure the expected frequencies. The propor- 
tions are ascertained by calculating the 2/5 value of the boundary limits of 
the intervals. For example, the 110-119 interval may be thought of as 
running from 109.5 to 119.5, since IQs are rounded to the nearest integer. 
Then (109.5 — 104.56)/16.99 = .2907 as the x/S for the lower limit, and 
(119.5 — 104.56)/16.99 = .8793 as the 2/S for the upper limit of the 
110-119 interval. Of course, .8793 is also the lower limit of the 120-129 
interval. Now the difference, .8793 — .2907 = .5886, is the same as 
10/16.99 or i/S, which is the interval width expressed іп & / S units. Adding 
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.5886 once to .2907 gives .879 (it is sufficient to retain three decimals); 
adding it twice gives 1.468; and so on. Then subtracting .5886 once from 
.2907 gives —.298; subtracting twice gives —.886; etc. 

When the boundary limits in terms of z/S have been set up, the pro- 
portionate area for a given interval is found by using the table of normal 
curve areas. The two top intervals have been combined, and likewise the 
three bottom intervals, so as to have no expected frequencies less than 10. 
The proportionate areas, .0041 and .0040, represent the areas beyond 
given points, and the Es at top and bottom are the number of cases 
expected beyond these same points. Note that the sum of the proportions 
should be unity within limits of rounding errors, and that the sum of the 
expected frequencies should be the same as the sum of the observed 
frequencies. Perhaps it is unnecessary to point out that the expected 
frequencies form an exactly (within limits of rounding errors and for the 
given intervals) normal distribution which will yield the same M and S as 
the observed distribution with which we started. 

Straightforward calculation gives a y? of 17.02. With df= П — 3 
(number of intervals minus the number of constants used in the fitting), 
Р = .03; i.e., only 3 times in 100 would as large a z? arise by chance, or 
only 3 times in 100 would we get a worse fit if the universe of IQs were 
distributed as a normal curve. This would lead us to question whether 
IQs, as measured by Form M of the 1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet, 
are distributed in the normal curve fashion. The same data with intervals 
of size 5 give a X3 P of .003, and the degree of kurtosis (by moments) is 
thrice its standard error; therefore it can be concluded that the observed 
distribution is not a chance departure from a normal distribution. 

Thus the у? technique provides us with a test by means of which we can 
judge that the frequencies of a given distribution do not follow the fre- 
quencies of a theoretical curve closely enough to be regarded as chance 
departures therefrom. Note that a smaller value for д> for the example 
of Table 13.12 would not prove that the universe is normal even though 
the P were as large as .90 or .95. This would merely indicate that the given 
data were consistent with the normal distribution. As a matter of fact, 
so-called excellent fits leading to Ps of .99 or more are suspect. When 
P = ol, it is said that chance sampling would lead to a worse fit only once 
in 100 times; when Р = .99, it is said that chance sampling would lead to 
à better fit only once in 100 times. In other words, if P is between .05 and 
.01, the hypothesis that the universe distribution is of the normal type (or 
whatever type was fitted) is questionable; if P is :01 or less, this hypothesis 
is rejected; if P is between .95 and .99, we may suspect the fit as being too 
good; if P is .99 or more, we should definitely look for an error in 
calculation or for some type of restraint on the operation of chance. Too 
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good a fit is as open to question as too poor a fit. If P is between .05 and 
95, the fit is said to be satisfactory. 

When the goodness of fit of frequency curves is being tested, the df 
depends on the number of grouping intervals and on the number of 
restrictions imposed or the ways in which the expected distribution is made 
to agree with the observed distribution. The general principle behind the 
determination of df for у? as a test of fit may be illustrated for the case of 
testing the goodness of fit of the normal curve. The expected and observed 
distributions are made to agree with respect to N, M, and S. Suppose that 
we have k grouping intervals and that we let f, stand for the frequency in 
the ith interval and X, for its score value (midpoint), and that x, represents 
the corresponding deviation score value for this midpoint. Then the 
following equations will hold: 


^һ+һ++ е tht Л = М 
NX, FX + IN a + FSX, + +X, = NM 
Лай + forts + fts +++ + fo tht = №52 


Now, if all the f values were known except i, fs, and fy, those parts to 
the right of the f, term in the first of these equations could be added 
numerically, The resulting sum could be shifted to the right of the equality 
sign and then combined numerically with М, giving an equation of the 
type fi + % + fs = A, where A equals N minus the sum of all the fre- 
quencies save the first three. Likewise, the parts beyond the f, term in cach 
of the other two equations could be summed numerically, shifted to the 
right, and combined numerically with the constant, NM for the second and 
NS? for the third equation. 

This procedure will lead to three simultaneous equations with f,, fa, and 
Г, аз the unknowns. 


11 f mA 
ЛА, + , = B (say) 
Л, + Sets + Sor’, = С (вау) 


It is a well-known principle of algebra that three equations in three un- 
knowns will be satisfied (if solvable) by just one set of values for the 
unknowns, For our particular problem, this means that, as soon as the 
frequencies for all but three (any three) intervals are known, these three 
remaining frequencies are not “free to vary"; they are fixed because of the 
requirements that the frequencies or functions thereof must add to N, NM, 
and NS*. We accordingly lose 3 degrees of freedom, and therefore when 
we are testing the fit of a normal curve to a distribution with K intervals, 
the df is k — 3. 
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Although the Kolmogorov-Smirnov (K-S) test does not involve 7*, we 
include it here since it also provides a test of goodness of fit. The procedure 
is relatively simple. The k observed frequencies are converted to cumula- 
tive frequencies, which are divided by N to secure cumulative proportions, 
For the given M and S, the proportions per interval expected on the basis 
of the normal curve are calculated (¢.g., the proportionate area column of 
Table 13.12), then cumulated, We thus have two sets of cumulative 
proportions, The k pairs of values are examined to find the largest pair 
difference, D; that is, the largest discrepancy between observed and 
expected, (This D is, of course, in proportion, not percentage, units.) 

The sampling distribution of D is such that for N greater than 35, D 
must reach: 

1.1% MV for significance at the P = .10 level 


1.30% M for significance at the P = .05 level 


1.63/VN for significance at the P = .01 level 


The advantages of the K-S test over the д? test for goodness of fit are 
twofold: the K-S test is applicable for N smaller, and it is a more powerful 
test than the * test, The latter advantage means that departure from nor- 
mal form is more apt to be detected by the K-S test, Stated differently, 
compared to the 7* test the K-S test is less apt to mislead us into accepting 
the hypothesis of normality of distribution. 

Although the method of fitting set forth in Table 13.12 should aid in 
comprehending the meaning of goodness of fit—an observed frequency 
contrasted with an expected frequency obtained via the concept of area 
under a normal curve for the interval—there is a computationally shorter 
method for calculating the Е values, The 2/S value of the midpoint of 
cach interval is determined, and then the ordinate (or ^ value) for each 
zJS value is written down from Table A. The products, each / times /N/S, 
provide the series of Es for the intervals. For the K-S test, A times //$ will 
yield the expected proportions, which are then cumulated, 

The z? test can be used to test the difference between two observed 
distributions (this becomes a 2 by К situation, with А — 1 as the df), and 
the K-S test has been extended for the same purpose. But for comparing 
two observed distributions, both the х? test and the K-S test have serious 
drawbacks: significance may reflect difference in location parameters, or 
in variances, or in distribution shape, or in any combination of these. 

In this chapter we have discussed the essential nature of x and have 
pointed out typical applications. By now the student should appreciate 
the advantages of 7* over percentage comparisons and have some insight 
into the use of у? as a means of testing hypotheses. 
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EXACT OR DIRECT PROBABILITIES 


The y? Ps obtainable from Table D are approximations in that areas 
under a continuous curve are taken as estimates of values which form a 
point distribution. Even with Yates’ correction for continuity, the 
approximation is none too good when E values are less than 5. This raises 
the question as to the criterion for judging the closeness of such approxi- 
mations, and the answer is that for situations involving 1 degree of 
freedom it is possible to specify exact probabilities. How? 

First, consider the problem of deciding on the basis of a specified 
number of successes whether a chap can distinguish between two cigarette 
brands. We learned in Chapter 5 that the exact P for the probability of as 
many correct indentifications can be obtained by the binomial distribution; 
hence we need not use the normal curve or the у? approximation. But such 
approximations not only are very convenient computationally for N (or л) 
large, but also are accurate enough. In checking a 7? P against an exact Р 
derived from the binomial, we must bear in mind the possibility of con- 
fusing one- and two-tailed tests; both methods should be alike in this 
regard. 

Second, consider the 7? test of the significance of change (or difference 
between two correlated frequencies or proportions) given by formula 
(13.2). We can obtain an exact P for this situation by resorting to the 
binomial (see p. 56). Again, in calculating the binomial P, we must give 
consideration to whether we had intended a one-tailed or a two-tailed test. 

Third, consider the fourfold table for which formula (13.1) is appro- 
priate in testing either the significance of association or the significance of 
the difference between two groups. For this situation the binomial is not 
easily applicable (except when the frequencies are equal on one, or both, 
of the margins). Exact Ps can be obtained for such tables by a rather 
tedious procedure which we shall now describe. It can be shown that the 
probability for a particular observed set of frequencies, A, B, C, and D, 
for fixed margins is 


p — (4+ BC + D)!(A + C)! (B + D)! 
NAM B! C! D! 


To have a test comparable to the usual significance test, we would also 
need the Ps for all sets of frequencies deviating farther than the observed 
set from the null values of no association. This can be made clearer byan 
example. Table 13.13 shows an observed set (part I) and sets showing 
higher association (parts II and Ш). Note that each part is derived from 
the preceding part by subtracting 1 from both 4 and D and adding 1 to 


ca — 
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Table 13.13. Series of fourfold table frequencies required for calculating P 
directly and exactly 


20 


both Band C. This process is continued until A or D or both become zero. 
Note that the marginal frequencies remain the same. 

Application of the foregoing formula to each table in turn will yield 
the probability for each set of frequencies, and the sum of these Ps will be 
the probability of as great association (in the given direction) as that 
indicated by the starting (observed) set of frequencies. We have 


_ (DBD) _ 
1° (20!)(3!)(9!)(6!)(2!) 


_ (ово) _ 
п (205290090751) 


ns (12!)(8!)(11!)(9!) = 1 
(20!)(1!)(11!)(8!)(0!) 


The sum of these separate probabilities gives Р = .0399, or .04 (to two 
decimals) as the probability of obtaining sets as extreme (in one direction) 
as the set observed in part I of Table 13.13. If the situation calls for a 
two-tail test, the mere doubling of the calculated one-tailed P will give the 
exact probability of as large a difference (or as great an association) 
irrespective of direction only when the marginal frequencies are identical; 
that is, in a setup such as Table 13.4, only when A + B= B + D. 
Otherwise, exactly the same degree of association in the opposite direction 
cannot occur, and the doubling of the one-tailed P will only approximate 
the required two-tailed P. Consider again the left-hand fourfold table in 
Table 13.13. Association in the opposite direction would call for a 
majority of the cases in the upper-left and lower-right cells, but how many 
cases for as great a negative association as the observed positive associ- 
ation? One criterion would be to say that for the negative association the 
frequencies A, B, C, D should be such that, with the margins unchanged, 
the value of (BC — AD) must equal (9 x 6 — 3 x 2) or 48 except for 
having the opposite sign. [Note: the value of (BC — AD) enters into 
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both the fourfold point r and the contingency coefficient for the 2 x 2 
table.] If we try 


Sa 12 
LET 5 
venil 


we get (BC — AD) — —52, which would indicate a greater degree of 
association than the 48. If we try 7 for 4, we would have (BC — AD) 
= (5 x 2—7 x 6) = —32, which leads to a lesser degree of association 
than the 48. It is simply impossible with nonsymmetrical marginal 
frequencies to have the same degree of negative as positive association, 


Table 13.14. Sets of frequencies for negative association 
as strong as the positive association in I of Table 13.13 


The best that we can do to obtain a two-tailed P is to consider all 
possible sets of frequencies that give rise to negative association as great as 
the observed positive association. For this, only the two tables given in 
Table 13.14 qualify. For I of Table 13.14 we have 

— 1218111191! 
7 2078140117 7 
and for П we have 
_ 1218! 1119! 
20191310! 8! 


which when summed give а Р of .0250. When this is added to the P of 
-0399 for the positive association we get a P of .0649 as the P for the two- 
tailed test, a value which does not correspond to either of the one-tailed 
Ps doubled. 

The argument regarding the effect of asymmetry on the reciprocity of 
one- and two-tailed Ps also holds for those situations involving fairly 
sizable Ns when either or both margins of the fourfold table depart 
markedly from a 50-50 split. If the smallest E is less than, say, 10, the 7? 
P (even with Yates’ correction) when halved does not lead to an entirely 
valid one-tailed P value. 


п = .0026 
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The computation of the separate Ps, laborious even with an ordinary 
table of logarithms, is greatly facilitated by a table of the logarithms of 
factorials, such as Table XLIX of Part I of Pearson's Tables for statisticians 
and biometricians. For Ns up to 28, special tables are available (see Table I 
of S. Siegel’s Nonparametric statistics, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956) 
for judging whether the exact probabilities reach certain commonly used 
levels of significance. 


Chapter 14 


INFERENCES ABOUT 
VARIABILITIES 


We now return to the problem of statistical inference based on measures 
for continuous variables. This chapter is concerned with inferences 
regarding variances and differences between variances, and presents a 
basic theoretical distribution which will serve in later chapters when we 
again discuss tests based on means. 

First, a digression from our main interest in this chapter to present a 
simple algebraic development of the standard error of the mean formula, 
which will make it unnecessary to "take on faith" a part of the next 
derivation concerning variance estimation. Let X (the symbol which we 
will use henceforth) represent a sample mean. Suppose a random sample 
of size N, and that we pull R successive samples (with replacements if R is 
large and the population size is finite). We can arrange each set of N 
scores to form а row, with random assignment to the Ist, 2nd, · , Nth 
position. We will have R rows and we can regard the positions as forming 
columns, N in number. Our table will consist of R rows and N columns of 
scores with no particular meaning attached to the columns because 
assignment thereto is a chance matter. With r standing for the rth row 
and c for the cth column, we will have a table like Table 14.1. 

Summing across columns leads to a EX (= NX) for each row. These 
row sums will, of course, vary from row to row (we long ago learned that 
means vary from sample to sample). Each of the R sums is the result of 
summing N scores and thus may be regarded as a sort of “total score” for 
the row obtained by adding N parts, each column contributing a part, or a 
component. With variation within each column, this summing is as 
though N variables were being summed to get a total score. Since the 

276 
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Table 14.1. Score layout for R replications 
(successive samples) of size N 


1 2 40 N 


| xy . 
„ „ КА ЕЕЕ NA, 
rst Oe vee Oa EUNT: 
R „ E МЛ; 


assignment to columns depends on chance, there will be no correlation 
between columns when R is infinitely large; hence the sums for rows will 
have a variance given by the well-known variance theorem for a sum: 


ee aho oy 


We have used the symbol c instead of 5 because, when we regard R as 
infinitely large, we are dealing with theoretical rather than observed 
variances, Under the condition of infinite R, all columns will have the 
same variance, o% and their sum will simply be No*,. That is, oye 
= No. But this is the variance of N times the row means; if we divide 
we have the variance of the means themselves. (If this 


this variance by № 
Il that for any variable, Y, we have 


last step is not immediately clear, reca 
вл, = ao,, where a is a positive constant.) Thus 


VN, the familiar formula for the standard 
error of the mean. In practice, we need to estimate o,; by S, if the 
sample is large and by s, if small. No claim is made that this rather simple 
derivation would satisfy the step-by-step rigor required by contemporary 
mathematical statisticians. 

Estimation of variance. To show that s* = 
estimate of o, we need to show that the average o 
number of s? values is G. Such a mean value is ca 
If the expected value of a measure corresponds to the popula 


the measure is said to be an unbiased estimate. 
Suppose 5°, is the estimate based on the rth sample and that we let 
t, = X, — X, and х, =X,— . be deviation scores from the sample 


mean, V., and the population mean, , respectively. If we subtract 2, 


the square root of which is o] 


Xr? /(N — 1) is an unbiased 
f a very large (infinite) 
lled an expected value. 
tion value, 
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from 2’, we have 
1 — r = (A, и) — (X, — X,) =X, – и 
hence 2 2 
a, =a, (X, — and 2, = lr, (X, WF 
Then 2 T 
Жз, = Eat, + E(X, — gy + 2%, — En, 
Now Xr, = 0 and У(Х, — и)? = N(X, — p, thus leading to 
Xa, = Tre, N(X, — и)? 
or 
Dre, = Xx", — М(Х, — и)? 
This permits us to write 


52, = Уа?, Xa". _ МОХ, – uy 
N-1 N-i N—1 
Suppose we have R replications (samples) and that we average the R 
estimates: 


zs, N! М —1 
R R R 
cg e 


N Dr N TT. — u 
N—1 NR N—1 R 


Now as A becomes infinitely large (or large enough to exhaust the 
population, if finite in size), the first term will involve the sum of the 
squares of all the scores in the population about the population mean, and 
hence will be the population variance, c, multiplied by the N/(N — 1) 
factor, With R infinitely large, the second term yields N/(N — 1) times 
the variance of an infinite number of sample means about the population 


mean, or the sampling variance of means, which is o?/N. Thus, this term 
becomes 


N 2 N gc 1 2 
A == о 
N—1N NI 


Hence, as А — со, 
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Factoring out o?/(N — 1), the mean or expected value of 5°, becomes 


2 


с 
NSTI 


and therefore s? is an unbiased estimate of the population variance. 

If the student follows through the foregoing development with N instead 
of N — 1 as the divisor, he will discover that 5° = X2*/N is a biased 
estimator. 

Variance and x2. The student who peruses the statistical literature 
may encounter the relationship, y? = NS?/o? = (N — 1)s?/o? = Xa?[o?. 
Since у? is a random value varying from sample to sample, this implies 
that the random sampling distribution of 5° and of 5° is related to the 
random sampling distribution of *. We will now attempt to build up the 
connection between the two. 

Consider the binomial situation with n elements (л coins, n dice, etc.) 
with p the probability of success on a single element. The mean number 
of successes, лр, may be regarded as the expected frequency of success 
and the mean number of failures, nq, may be regarded as the expected 
frequency of failure. A trial toss (or roll) will lead to an observed number 
(frequency) of successes, O,, and an observed frequency of failures, O,. 
(If, e.g., 8 of 10 coins show heads, O, = 8 and 0, = 2; O, + O, = n.) 
We have 


(V- = 


E 2 2 
gy CZ _ (0, — np) , (0, — nq) 
E np nq 
which may be rewritten as 
О, — np) 0, — па)? 
= 40: пр) BOO; 1 
пра пра 


But for this 7? with 1 degree of freedom the numerical (absolute) value 
of (O, — nq) = (O, — np); that is, the discrepancy is the same except for 
sign, which sign disappears in the squaring. We may, therefore, replace 
the (О, — nq)? of the second term by its exact equivalent, (О, — пр)?, thus 
giving 
* _ 90, — пр) | pO, = пр) _ (0,— npa + p) 
пра пра пра 


Since q + p = 1, we get 


z (O. — np)’ 
npq 
The (O, — np) is the deviation of a random value from a (theoretical) 
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mean value, hence may be regarded as an x; and apq = o? is nothing more 
than the theoretical (population) variance of these xs. Accordingly, 
1 /, a relationship which we previously had in another context for 
7° when the df is 1. 

Next, suppose for the foregoing general binomial situation we have 
individuals A, B, C. , N, each making a single trial. For each we would 
have two О values and the corresponding E values. The 7? for A’s outcome 
could, according to the preceding argument, be expressed (letting O4 
represent his frequency of success) as 


de la np! x 
NORTE eI. OTA 75 
npq 9. 
and 


A summing of these separate у? values leads to a total chi square, % 
with df = N, the sum of the dfs for the xis being summed. Thus, 


Уа? 


2 


* 


2 x zu 
* УУ = 
i-4 o 79 


Since the sampling values of 7?, follow the chi square distribution with M 
degrees of freedom, the values of Xa?/o?, also follow the chi square 
distribution with N df. But this Xa? differs from the usual Xa? in that the 
ws here used are deviations from a theoretical mean instead of (as usual) 
from an observed mean. Since there are no restrictions on these as, the 
df for this Xæ? is N. For the usual Ez? we have = X — X, and the df is 
N — 1. With df= N — 1 for the usual Ts, it follows that for the usual 
situation the df associated with Ez?/o?, is also № — 1; therefore we can 
say that Yo*]o*, is a 1 variable with df = N — 1. With 2 having its usual 
meaning (ie., z = X — Y), we have the two variance estimates, 5° 
= Xa?*[N and s? = Xa?|(N — 1), from which we see that Xa? = NS? 
= (N — Dos, and therefore 


2l МС (Ns s 

BU t We 
with df= N I. That is, both NS?/c* and (N — 1)s*/o? have sampling 
distributions that follow the chi square distribution with N — 1 degrees 
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of freedom. (Note that since c, S, and s pertain to the same variable, Y, 
we drop the subscript to o.) 

Inference based on a single variance. The relationship set forth in 
(14.1) permits us to use either S? or s? as the basis for testing a hypothesis 
about a population variance and also for establishing confidence limits for 
o. Although situations rarely arise in psychological research where logic 
leads to a hypothesis regarding ce, we will illustrate the procedure, with 
à deliberately cooked up example that will help us understand the more 
important task of setting a confidence interval for o°. 

Suppose an 5° of 100 or an s? of 105 based on N = 21 and the hy- 
pothesis that o = 16, or o? = 256. If the hypothesis is true, we have 


2 _ Хаё _ (21)(100) _ (21 = 1)(105) _ 


E 256 256 


8.21 


with N — 1 — 20 degrees of freedom. When we turn to Table D we find 
that the P associated with a y? of 8.21, df = 20, is .99, which is to be 
interpreted by saying that а y? greater than 8.21 will occur .99 of the time 
by chance; hence, a value as small as 8.21 has a P of .01. That is, if 
0% = 256 is true, then only. Ol of the time would we get a sample 5? as low 
as 100 or a sample 5? as low as 105, Accordingly, we would reject the 
hypothesis at the .01 level of significance. 

Next, let us suppose the sample 5° is 457.96 ог s* is 480.86. This 
gives y? = (21)(457.96)/256 = (21 — 1)(480.86)/256 = 37.57, which falls 
at the P = .01 point. The probability of an 5° as great as 457.96, or an s? 
as great as 480.86, as a deviation from 0°, = 256 is .01; again, we would 
reject the hypothesis. , 

Turning now to the setting of confidence limits, the student will recall 
that when ascertaining the .95 confidence interval for a population mean, 
the procedure was to find г for the .05 significance level for the given df. 
Call this 705, then the limits are given by X A 1.0552. The tos is of course 
the / that cuts off .025 at each end of the г distribution. This suggests that 
when setting the .95 confidence interval for o we would need to find the x? 
value that cuts off the top .025 area and the 7* that cuts off the bottom 
.025, for the given df. Or if we had, for the df, the values for i that cut off 
the top and the bottom .01 area, we would have values to use in setting the 
.98 confidence limits. For the latter limits, our rule-of-thumb procedure 
will be to find, for the given df, оо as the 7? that cuts off the lower .01 
area and 72», as the 7? that cuts off the upper .01 area. 

Returning now to the example with S? = 100 (or s* = 105) and df = 20, 
we find from Table D that 72.9 is 8.26 and 7? is 37.57. Next we ask 
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what values of g? will yield these two 7?s. Using 8.26, we have 


(21100) _ (21 — 1)(105) 2100 
2 2 2 


826 


o с 


as an equation to solve for c. Thus, o? = 2100/8.26 = 254.24. Using 
Хо we have x? = 37.57 = 2100/0° from which we get o? = 55.89. Note 
that the lower 7% point leads to the upper limit, whereas the higher 
3 leads to the lower limit, for о?, If we take the square roots of the two 
gs, we get 7.47 and 15.94 as the limits for the .98 confidence interval 
for the population standard deviation. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN VARIATIONS 


Formulas (6.10) and (6.11) for the standard error of the difference 
between standard deviations, for N not small, have been given earlier in 
this book. When testing the difference between two standard deviations or 
two variances we must, as always, distinguish between situations involving 
correlated values and situations in which the measures are independent 
(or based on independent samples). The methods about to be presented 
are applicable for both small and large samples and are based on differences 
between variances rather than differences between standard deviations. 

Differences between correlated variances. Correlated variabilities arise 
when we have two forms of a psychological test administered to the same 
group with an S or s for each form, or when we have the S for a first trial 
уз. the & for a later trial for the same sample, or Ss for the performance of 
one group under different experimental conditions, or Ss based on two 
groups (N pairs of individuals) related by blood or related by matching. 
For such situations the difference between variations can be tested by 


E (5, — S/N —2 


1 — ج‎ 
VAs*s* (1 — rhy) 


(14.2) 


or its exact equivalent with 5°, and 5°, replaced by 5°, and 5°,. This “ 
follows the t distribution with N — 2 degrees of freedom. 

Differences between independent variances. For the purpose of test- 
ing the difference between uncorrelated Ss or ss, Professor R. A. Fisher 
developed the mathematics of the sampling distribution of a function 
designated by z and defined as 


2 = log, s, — log, s, (14.3) 


If successive samples are drawn from a single universe or from two 
universes having the same variance, the sampling variation of z will center 
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at zero and depend on л, and л», the two dfs. Note that the sampling 
distribution is independent of the universe value of the variance or 
standard deviation. In other words, we do not require an estimate of a 
standard error which uses information from the samples, as required for 
the standard error of the difference between Ss. Probability tables for the z 
function are available by which we can, for given dfs, i.e., л, and na, find 
how large z must be for the .05, the .01, and the .001 levels of significance. 

The z, defined by formula (14.3), has one disadvantage: logarithms must 
be used. Since (14.3) can be written in the equivalent form 


1 

5 log, 85 (14.4) 
it is seen that, instead of the difference between two logarithms, we have 2 
as a function of the ratio of the two estimated variances, From the 
sampling distribution of one-half the log of a ratio, the sampling distribu- 
tion of the ratio itself can be inferred. For m, = 5 and n, = 16, the value 
of z, which will be exceeded 1 per cent of the time by chance (the .01 
probability level), is .7450. This is one-half the log of the ratio of the 
two variances, and hence the log of the ratio would be 1.4900; by refer- 
ence to a table of natural logarithms the antilog of 1.4900 is found to be 
4.44, That is, as large a ratio as 4.44 would occur .01 time by chance. In 
order to avoid the necessity of using logs, Professor George W. Snedecor 
has developed tables for the variance ratio, which is defined as 


F= (14.5) 


The equation* of the sampling distribution of F contains two ns: m for 
the df upon which s, is based, and лз as the df for s,. This means that there 
is a sampling distribution curve of F for each possible combination of л, 
апа m. The probability table for F must accordingly be entered with n, 
and n; in order to learn what level of significance a given F reaches. To use 
Table F of the Appendix, we take the larger of the two variance estimates 
as the numerator in computing F, and the df for this larger estimate is 
symbolized as л, regardless of any system of subscripts that may have been 
used to designate the two groups. Thus the F that is used with the table 
is always unity or greater, even though the sampling distribution of F 


n 
6 5 К Flora 


E 


* h= 
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involves values less than unity. That is, if we were drawing successive 
samples from groups A and B and each time took F as 5°, /5°, regardless of 
which was the larger estimate, the sampling distribution of F would 
obviously involve values below unity as well as above unity. The table, 
however, is set up in terms of the greater-than-unity side of the sampling 
distribution. 

If we wish to judge whether two samples, either large or small, yield a 
difference in variability which is large enough to warrant concluding that 
the two population variabilities differ, we set up the null hypothesis that no 
difference exists in the two population variances. Then, instead of dealing 
as usual with the difference between the two estimates, we take their ratio. 
Obviously, the departure of this ratio, F, from unity reflects or depends on 
the difference between the two variance estimates. If the value of F, com- 
puted with the larger estimate in the numerator, is so large that it is not 
reasonable to believe it a chance deviation from a true value of unity, the 
null hypothesis is rejected, and it is concluded that the two populations 
do not have the same variance. If F is small, i.e., near unity, the null 
hypothesis is accepted. 

Now it happens that, although the F values given in Table F for the .05, 
the .01, and the .001 levels of significance hold for the major and very 
extensive uses of the F table to be discussed in Chapters 15-18, these 
values are not applicable to the simple case where we wish to ascertain the 
probability of as great a difference (irrespective of direction, i.e., a hypoth- 
esis or decision requiring a two-tailed test) between the variances for two 
groups. For this particular case, an F which falls at, say, the .01 level 
signifies that as large a difference in one direction would occur 1 per cent of 
the time by chance. This is so because in placing the larger estimate in the 
numerator we are considering only one tail of the F distribution. In 
asking whether two variance estimates of, say, 10 and 25 based on two 
groups differ, i.e., lead to an F which departs significantly from unity 
(no difference), we should consider not only the probability of securing an 
F as large as 25/10 but also the probability of obtaining one as small as 
10/25. This, it will be observed, is exactly analogous to considering both 
positive and negative values for the z of formula (14.3) and then raising the 
question as to the probability of obtaining on a chance basis as large а 
difference, irrespective of direction. If we had this last probability, we 
would halve it to obtain the P for one direction only; conversely, if we 
had an F which fell at the P — .01 level in the table, we would need to 
double. Ol to secure the probability for as large a difference irrespective of 
direction. In other words, for this particular case, that of testing the 
significance between the variability for two groups, an F at the .01 point 
of the table means significance at the .02 level; an Fat the .05 level means 
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significance at the .10 level; and an Fat the. Ol level indicates significance 
at the .002 level. We will not have to make this type of adjustment when 
we come to the principal uses of F in connection with the analysis of 
variance, 

For example, suppose that 50.21 and 147.62 are variance estimates 
available for two samples of eight and nine cases respectively. The 
respective dfs would be 7 and 8. In computing F we have 147.62/50.21 
= 2.94, and n, becomes 8, with n = 7. Turning to Table F, we see that F 
would need to be 3.73 for the .05 level, which for this type of problem is 
the .10 level, Therefore the null hypothesis is not rejected. If we take the 
square roots of the two variance estimates, we get ss of 7.09 and 12.15. By 
the F test, we are in effect saying that the difference between these two 55 
is not significant. As usual, this does not prove the null hypothesis—it 
becomes acceptable because we cannot with sufficient certainty reject it. 

If the research hypothesis being tested or the decision to be made calls 
for a one-tailed test, the F values in Table F are applicable without further 
ado. As a matter of fact, if the null hypothesis is to be accepted unless 
s3, is significantly larger than s*,, we would not bother to compute F if s*, 
turned out to be smaller than s*,. 

Differences between several independent variances. We have seen in 
Chapter 13 that z? can be used to provide an over-all test of the difference 
between several independent proportions (p. 266) for C groups and also 
between C correlated proportions (p. 263). In the next chapter we shall 
see how an over-all test can be made for the differences between several 
means, either correlated or independent. We shall consider now an over- 
all test of the difference between three or more variance estimates. This 
test is not applicable when the variances are correlated (based on the 
same group or matched groups). 

Suppose we have К variance estimates, 5%, 52%, * * * ,S* ^ ^" en, based on 
m, — lm, = 1,55 my — 1,***, My — degrees of freedom respectively. 
Let N be the sum of the ms. Compute the products: each s* times its df. 
Sum these k products (the equivalent of summing the k sums of squares of 
deviations). Let s*, stand for this sum divided by N — К. Determine the 
log of each of the k s values, then calculate the products: each log s* times 
the df for the given 5°. Sum these products, that is, Ln, — 1) log se, in 


which i takes on values from 1 to k. Determine the log of s*,, and compute 
1 1 1 ) 
=1 2 — 
E Reque N-k 
Finally, calculate the quantity 


y- 22028 ION — k) log st, —Z(m,— 1) 10655] (14.6) 
‘ 
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The sampling distribution of V follows the 7? distribution with k — 1 
degrees of freedom. If V reaches the P — .05 or P — .01 or any a priori 
chosen level of significance, the differences between the k variances may be 
regarded as nonchance, hence the conclusion that the k groups have not 
been drawn from populations having equal variances. If V is not signifi- 
cant, we accept the hypothesis that the groups have been drawn from 
populations having equal variances. The variances are said to be homo- 
geneous. The procedure just described is known as Bartlett's test for the 
homogeneity of variances. It is appropriate for testing the assumption of. 
homoscedasticity in bivariate correlation scattergrams. 


F, x, t, AND z (NORMAL DEVIATE) 


Since F involves the ratio of two variance estimates and since there is a 
connection between a variance and 7?, it is possible to write Fas a function 
of two 4s. Recall that (N — 1)s?/o? = y? with df of N — 1. Solving for 
s? we have s? = Y — I). Thus s*, = 0%,72,/n, and S = Vn in 
which n, and л» are the dfs. Then 


= "т (14.7) 
0 n 


Under the null hypothesis condition that o? = o, we see that 


Е Zalm (14.8) 
Кэп» 

or that F is the ratio of two 7? variables, each divided by its df. This 
provides a more fundamental definition of the F ratio and also serves as 
the basis for the derivation of the sampling distribution of F under the null 
condition, which in turn leads to the values of F for levels of significance 
(Table F). If F is significantly large, we simply say that the sample value 
of F is not consistent with the null hypothesis, or that о? exceeds g. 
If the estimate 5°, is based on an infinitely large df (i.e., na = infinity) 
it will equal c*, or if о, happens to be a known theoretical variance (e. g., 
the variance of a binomial), we can write F as 


2 2 „2 
e (14.9) 
0^, 0²² 


in which we did not replace the denominator by a z? equivalent because it 
Is a constant, hence can not possibly vary as a I variable. Again, under 
the null condition that 0 = 0%, the two variances cancel, leaving F 
= Jim when m = co. This means that in the co lines of Table F, each 


— 
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F is a y? divided by n. If you had a 7? and no 7? table available, you could 
divide it by its df and enter the quotient in the oo lines of Table F to learn 
whether it reached one of three levels of significance. 

If 1, = oo and n, = 1, we see that F = 4. But a 4 with 1 df equals 
an 22/02, or a z? where z is a unit normal deviate; hence F = z? when 
n, co and n, = 1. The first column entries of the oo lines of Table F 
are the squares of a/o values. 

If n, = and ng varies, we have 


pi eu 
S2 

in which we deliberately did not replace s*, by its y? equivalent. The 
numerator involves a y? with 1 df, hence 7?, = 2*,/o* in which a is а 
normal deviate with variance o*,. Substituting for 7*,, we have 

F= очо = = (14.10) 

S's S2 

If c. = o*, = o?, we may regard 5°, as an estimate of the common vari- 
ance, o. Now since the 2, values are random normal deviates from the 
assumed common population, we may drop the subscripts and have 
F = a?[s? with п, = 1 and n = n where n is the df for 5°, The square root 
of F becomes 2/s, or the ratio obtained by dividing a normally distributed 
variate by an unbiased estimate of its standard deviation. Since this 
corresponds to one definition of t, we have F = t? when n, = l and n, = n. 
All the entries in the first column of Table F, with the exception of co lines, 
are /? values. The exceptions are 25, or (x/a)?, values of the unit normal 
distribution. 


Chapter 15 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
SIMPLE 


The F or variance ratio defined in Chapter 14 is applicable in a wide 
variety of situations. The general requirement is that we have two 
independent estimates of variance, which estimates are, on the basis of the 
null hypothesis, regarded as estimates of the same population value. If F 
is sufficiently large, the null hypothesis becomes suspect, and we draw a 
positive conclusion, the nature of which depends on the given situation. 
Each application in this and the following chapter requires an assumption 
of normality and an assumption of homogeneity of certain variances; 
normality of what, and homogeneity of which variances, will need to be 
specified for each type of situation. 

Although these assumptions are incorporated in the mathematical 
derivation of the F distribution, there is ample evidence that marked 
skewness, departures from normal kurtosis, and extreme differences in 
variance (of the order 1 to 4 to 9—it is not the numerical differences but the 
relative sizes of the variances that are pertinent) do not greatly disrupt the 
F test as a basis for judging significance in the analysis of variance. The 
error introduced by violations of assumptions is such that Fs may reach 
the .05 level about .06 or .07 of the time, and the .01 level about .02 of the 
time.* If the investigator wishes to have some assurance that he is not 
risking the making of the type I error more often than his chosen level for 
judging significance, he may wish to adopt a somewhat more rigorous 
level: requiring a computed F to reach the .01 level provides a very safe 
base for claiming significance at the .02 level. 


* See the study by Norton, feported in Lindquist, E. F., Design and analysis of 
experiments, New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1953. 
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It will be recalled that under certain circumstances the squared correla- 
tion coefficient is interpretable in terms of the proportion of variance 
“explained.” The idea is that variation can be broken down into com- 
ponent parts in such a way as to permit specification of the relative 
importance of the component sources. Back of this is the fact that vari- 
ances are additive to a total variance, as shown when we derived formula 
(9.10), which is basic to the so-called variance theorem. Although this 
theorem is fundamental to the analysis of variance technique, it is not our 
aim to consider methods of estimating the proportion or percentage of 
variance due (о a given source but rather to discuss ways of testing whether 
a possible source is contributing to the total variance to a statistically 
significant degree. 


BREAKDOWN OF SUM OF SQUARES 


Let us begin with the simple situation in which the total variation for a 
set of scores based on N individuals is possibly due in part to the fact that 
the total group is heterogeneous with respect to some factor, such as 
socioeconomic level or age or racial origin or type of treatment or method 
used in memorizing or varying level of illumination—any factor which 
permits breaking down the total group into subgroups. In other words, the 
individuals or their scores can be classified into subgroups, or the total 
group can be regarded as made up of specified subgroups. For simplicity, 
let us assume that the subgroups are of the same size, say m cases per 
group, and that we have G groups. Let g stand for any subgroup; i.e., 
g takes on values of 1, 2, 3, ° * G, and let the mean score for the groups be 
specified as Ii, Xa, ^, N,, Xg, with X as the mean for all groups 
combined (total mean). Although it is possible to use a precise notation, 
such as X, to denote the score of any, the ith, person in group g, we shall 
in this chapter simply use X as the score for any individual. deg 

We are now in a position to write an individual's score as a deviation 
from the total mean in terms of the deviation of his score from his group 
mean and the deviation of the group mean from the total mean. Thus, 
for a score in group g, 


(Х — X) = (t — X) + G, — X) (15.1) 


which indicates two sources of variation: the variation of a group mean 
from the total mean and the variation of an individual's score from his 


group mean. 
If we rewrite formula (15.1) specifically for group 1, we have 


(Y = = X) + 06 — X) 
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Squaring both sides gives 

(x — Xy = (X — Xy? + (X, ) + 2(X, — X)(X — X) 
as the squared deviation, from the total mean, of any score in group 1. 


Each of the m persons in the group will have such a squared deviation 
score. We may indicate the sum of the squares for the m cases as 


D(X — Xy = E(X — Xy-X(X,— Xy + 2(X, — X)E(X — X) 


Note that in the last term the constants 2 and (X, — X) have been taken 
from under the summation sign, and that X(X — Xi), being the sum of 
deviations of a set of scores about their own mean, will be exactly zero. 
Therefore, the last term vanishes. Note also that the second right-hand 
term involves summing a constant, which is the same as multiplying it by 
the number of cases involved in the summation, i.e., 


(Ii — X)? = m(X, — Xy. 
Thus we see that we may write the sum of squares (of deviations) for 
the first group and by analogy for the other groups as follows: 


Ist group: X(X— X} = У(Х — X)? m(X, — Xy? 
2nd group: У(Х — Xy = У(Х — X; + m(X, — Xy 
gth group: E(X — X) = X(X — X? + m(X, — e 
Gth group: E(X — Y)? = У(Х — N + m(X; — X? 


If we summed the left-hand parts of the foregoing, we would obviously 
have the sum of squares of deviations for the entire set of N = mG cases. 
This summing of sums, or double summation, can be conveniently 
indicated by using two summation signs, ог XX(X — X). We may sum 
the right-hand terms separately. The first term on the right involves 
summing sums, and the result can be indicated symbolically by 
xxx = X,)*, which implies that we first sum for each group, then sum 
over all groups. The first summation sign indicates that the subscript g 
takes in turn values running from 1 to G. The sum of the other right-hand 
terms can be written as m X, — Xy. 


Since adding of equations leads to an equation, we have 
EX(X — Xy = EX(X — Xj! + mx(X, — Xy (15.2) 
as a means of expressing the fact that the total sum of. squares (of devia- 


tions) can be broken down into two components, the first of which has to 
do with variation about group means, i.e., within groups, and the second 
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of which involves variation of group means about the total mean, i.e., 
between groups. In other words, the total sum of squares is made up of 
two additive parts. If we divide both sides by N or mG, we have the total 
variance broken into additive components, but for our present purposes 
we shall need unbiased estimates of variance, and hence it becomes 
necessary to divide through by degrees of freedom. 

The correct dfcan be ascertained by examining the three sums of squares. 
For the total sum of squares we have one restriction, the total mean, and as 
seen in Chapter 7 the df will be N — 1 or mG — 1. The within-groups sum 
is based on N or mG squares, but since these are about G different means 
there are G restrictions, or mG — G (= N — G) degrees of freedom. The 
last or between-groups sum involves G means, varying more or less about 
the total mean; thus, aside from the m factor, it contains G squares with 
one restriction, and the df becomes G — 1. In other words, the G means 
are analogous to varying scores, and obviously the mean of these means 
will equal the total mean. 

We may indicate the division of the three sums of squares by the proper 
dfs as follows: 

Y? v vy? 
SK ee ee ee HOC 
mG—1 ` mo = ' 6 —1 


Notice that we are no longer dealing with an equation. Why? Each 
division will result in a variance estimate, but these are not directly 
additive, which means that we cannot specify what proportion of the 
estimated total variance is due to the between-groups variation. The 
reader should note, however, that the dfs are additive: 


(mG — 1) = (mG — G) + = 


Before examining the meaning of these three variance estimates, let us 
label them: s? for the estimate of total variance, s*,, for that based on the 
within-groups sum of squares, s*, for that based upon between groups. 
Variance estimates are sometimes referred to as “mean squares." 

xx(x- Xy 4 
It is of interest to note that 5°, = + can be written as 
mG —G 


S> Ху 
т—1 
трай 


which indicates explicitly that Se, may be regarded as the average of G 
estimates of the within-groups variance. 
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MEANING OF VARIANCE ESTIMATES 


Insofar as we think of the total mG cases as a sample drawn from one 
population, s? will be the best unbiased estimate of the variance of the 
population, o?. If we think of the m cases for each of our G groups as 
samples from G possibly different populations, then s®,, will be a composite 
estimate of the several population variances, a sort of average which makes 
sense if the population variances are equal; if the G groups have been 
drawn from just one population, this within-groups variance estimate or 
55, will differ little from, but be somewhat smaller than, 5°. Note that s? 
and se, cannot be regarded as independent estimates because the two 
estimates are based on practically the same deviations: extreme scores, in 
either direction, will tend to make both s? and se, large. If m, or the 
number of cases per group, is taken larger and larger and if the groups are 
regarded as belonging to the same population or populations differing in 
some respects but having the same mean and variance for the given trait 
or variate, 5° and s, will tend to the same value, o?. 

Let us next look at s$?. The division of m X(X,— X) by its df may be 

g 


accomplished by dividing the sum factor by G— 1. In making this 

division we are dividing a sum of squares by degrees of freedom; hence 

the result will be a variance estimate. Let us use Sen, as a symbol for this 

estimate. Then 

mX(X,— Xy 
7 


S= 


2 
= т, 


6 1 


In order to understand the meaning of s®; , we may regard our G means as 
a sample of sample means from an indefinitely large supply of possible 
sample means for groups drawn from the same population. The variance 
for this universe of sample means is given by the standard error of mean 
formula, i.e., 0z, = от. If we were given the value of oy and told to 
determine the universe trait variance or o, we would simply solve 
o°, = o*[m for o?. Thus, o? = mo*;. If we had only an estimate of 0 
such as 5°, we could use this estimate as a basis for estimating the trait 
variance; i.e., ms?; can be taken as an estimate of o?. Since т?з, = 55, 
we have se, and s?, (see previous paragraph) as estimates of the same 
population variance. 

These estimates should agree within the limits of chance, and being 
independent estimates of the same variance the sampling distribution of 
their ratio is that of the F distribution. When an obtained F, or S/S 


is larger than expected on the basis of chance sampling, the implication 
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is that 5°, is greater than expected on the basis of chance sampling, hence 
that there are real differences among the G means. If the null hypothesis of 
no difference is true, we expect that in the long run se, will tend to equal 0°; 
that is, the average or expected value of 5°, is G. Suppose that the null 
hypothesis is not true and we ask about the mean or expected value of 5°. 
An expected value is defined as the mean of an infinite number of obtained 
values. 

Now A m 
UM mX(X,— X) 
pu G-1 


in which X, is a sample mean from the gth group. It seems reasonable to 


say that the variation among X1, Xa ++, I, „ Хе will have two 
sources under nonnull conditions: the extent of the variation among 
the corresponding G population means, И, Has * * * » My» , plus a 


random sampling component because each X; is based on a sample of 


m cases. If we symbolized the sampling error by E, we would have 
E, = X, — u,, which leads to X, = «4, + E; (This is similar to the 
conception of a score X as being composed of a true part X, and an error 
E so that X = X, + Е.) 

We seek an expression for the deviation (X, — X) which will incorporate 
the two sources of variation. The random error part can be expressed as 
(X, — и,) and the possible differences among the population means as 
(и, — ı4) in which и is the mean of the population means. Thus we could 


write W 
(X,— X) = ( — à) + (X, — ho) - (X — 10 (15.3) 


in which the third term on the right is a (nuisance) variable which must 
be incorporated to make the equation balance, i.e., to provide an identity. 
To obtain an expression for s? (aside from the m factor) we could square 
and sum either side of the foregoing identity. If we did this we would 
discover that the (X — и) term is really a nuisance. There is a trick that 
will help, but before considering the squaring and summing further, let us 
set up a scheme which will eventually aid in ascertaining the mean 
(expected) value of s*,. Let us imagine that we have R replications or sets 
of data, each set leading to G means based on m cases. We might arrange 
the obtained means in a table (Table 15.1) consisting of R rows and G 
columns, each mean having two subscripts, the first of which designates 
the row, the second the column. Thus X4, would be the mean in the third 
row (set or replication) and the sixth column (group). Note the notation 
for the mean of means (M of Ms) along the bottom and right margin. 
The M of Ms on the right are obtained by summing across columns 
(groups)—the dot replaces the second subscript. For the M of Ms at the 
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Table 15.1. Means for G groups, with R replications 


1 2 g G M of Ms 
1 Xu Ху Х, 19 Ху 7 Х, . 
2 Xn Xoo Xag Xac X 
E Xa X Mu X, re 
R Xm Kre Xn, Хро Xn 
M of Ms Xa Xo X X, x 
Pop. Ms Ha me ty IU H 


bottom the summing is over rows (replications), hence the dot replaces 
the first subscript. Averaging the M of Ms along the right or those at the 
bottom leads to the Y.. at the lower-right corner. The из at the bottom 
hold for the G populations. 

To rewrite (15.3) for our first set (or row) we need only insert the 
subscript 1 to designate the first row, along with appropriate dots as part 
of the subscript notation. Thus, 


(Xu — Xi) = (и — M) + (Xu и) — (Fı. — 4) (154 
or more generally, we have 


(Xy, FY (n, AIT, a) (A. = ., (ош 
as a sort of model for expressing the deviation of the gth mean in the rth 
replication X,, from the over-all mean of the rth replication Х,., given on 
the left of the equality sign, in terms of the three components on the right 
side. (Note that writing the mean of the gth population as x., indicates 
that its value is independent of the first subscript.) 

When we square both sides of (15.4) and sum over groups we will obtain 
for the right side three terms involving squares and three involving cross- 
products. One of these cross-product terms, —2 Ny — . ) (TI. — Е) 
turns out to be unmanageable. We can avoid this ‘difficult term by shifting 
the nuisance component, (FI. — l.), to the left, rewriting (15.4) as 


(Xis — X.) + (Xi. — n.) = Qu = н) + (Rag = н) 
Squaring both sides and summing over g, we have 


У(Х, — XY ＋ (Ni. — uy + 20%, — .) L( NI — Xs) 
= Жш — n.) + У(Х — gay + 2X. H. (Xu — t) 


Note that since the second term on the left side involves summing а 
constant G times, the summation sign was replaced by G; note also that 


_ — = 
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in the next term, a constant is taken from under the summation sign. Note 
further that in this same third term, the expression X(X,-— XI.) is zero, 
hence this cross-product term vanishes. 5 

Omitting the vanishing term and shifting the second term оп the left to 
the right-hand side, we may write the equation for the first set, and by 
analogy for any set (the rth) and then the Rth (for a total of R replications): 


X(X,— Ky)? = (и, — M) + X(Xy, и)" 


— GX. — n. + (h.s — p.) Xio — н.) 


(Xr. — Ху = (uy — uy + X, d Hay) 
0 o 


— G(X,. — p) + Elto — н.)(Х„ — ta) 
ГД 


g 


IXa Kr) A IEE 2i Xn, — ba) 
= G(X p. — н.) + 2X(u., — XXn, — Hea) 


The addition of these equations will lead to a new equation for which 
we will need double summation signs, summing over g from 1 to G and 
over r from 1 to R. Thus, 


— V. — X,Y = Куи, — и) + xx Ys = О: 


А g B т 


зм 


= GX(X,. — р.) FADIL — . Y Xr, — н) 
я р r0 E 


To facilitate further consideration, the five terms have been. designated 
by letters, It will be recalled that when we divide n U(X, — X) by its df, 
G — 1, we get se, which may be thought of as ms*;,. When we divide the 
exact equivalent, m X(X,, — V.) e, by G — 1 we get ап se, for the rth set, 

g Ж |: 
and this se, might be written as e. But note that in the foregoing R 
equations we did not (and need not) have m, hence the division of 
> (Х„ = N.) by С — gives 5%. 5 

Our plan of attack is first to note that when each of the КУ parts of 
term A is divided by G — I, we have a variance estimate, S eri? for each of 
the R replications. If we next sum these (varying) estimates and divide by 
R we will have the mean of the R estimates. Then if we think of R as 
approaching infinity or as infinitely large, we will have the mean (or 
expected) value of the estimate. This process of first dividing > (X4, — K..): 


by G — 1, then summing over r, followed by a division by R can be stated 
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as follows: 
NE X. 
Sots tria nen in 
R(G — 1) 


By definition, as R becomes infinitely large we have the expected value of 
the variance estimate, s*;,. But we wish to express this in terms of 
two parts—one which reflects a random error in the observed means 
whereas the other reflects possible real differences among the G means, 
ш. To do this we will need to work with the right-hand side of the above 
five-term equation in order to see what happens when the four right-hand 
terms are also divided by R(G — 1) and R is allowed to approach infinity. 
Obviously, such a division will maintain the equation. When dividing, 
it is necessary that we break up R(G — 1) so as to evaluate a given term as 
R becomes infinitely large. 

For the B term, we have 


5 لد 


R L = H. Уи, — и.) 
" 2 


e 


which is a fixed quantity regardless of R. 
For the C term, we may write 


XX, li [x E 2l / R 


mum oe GEN 


This involves for any one of the G, say the gth group, the squared devia- 
tions of a series of sample means, each based on m cases, about the 
population mean for the group. For R infinitely large, the sum of these 
Squared deviations divided by A is the true (or theoretical population) 
variance of sample means, hence C becomes 

Уо? Xo? 2 

ae T) 29 „т G д? 
0-1 G—1 С—1т 


in which the sample variance of the means from the gth group, ozu)» 
has been replaced by the familiar formula for the sampling variance of 
means in terms of population score variance, о?,, and sample size, m. 
It may help the student to note that we are dealing with the distribution 
of sample means in any column, the gth, in Table 15.1. The last step in 
the foregoing procedure involves the assumption of homogeneity of 
variances. When 0°, = 0°, = 0°, = ge, the summing over g of the G 
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variances, all equal, is nothing more than С times o, the common popu- 
lation variance. 

For the D term, we have (ignoring its negative sign which is to be picked 
up later) 
x. — р.) 

R(G — 1) Gd R 

which, as R becomes infinitely large, involves the sampling variance of the 
means of means along the right-hand margin of Table 15.1, which 
variance we will symbolize as ozo). Since each of these R means is 
based on mG cases, we could easily jump to the mistaken conclusion that 
this variance of sample means is a function of the variance of the mG 
scores about u.. and would therefore depend on the variance within the С 
groups plus possible variation among the G groups. Note that although 
it is presumed that the m cases of group g have been randomly drawn 
from population g, it does not follow that the mG cases have been drawn 
randomly from a grand total population made up by combining the G 
subpopulations. Instead, the sampling process ensures that each group is 
equally represented by m cases, which would not necessarily be true if mG 
cases were randomly drawn from the grand total population without the 
provision of equal representation. (This involves the concept of stratified 
sampling, to be discussed briefly in Chapter 20.) 

To evaluate the variance of the X,. about /i, let us note that 


GX(X,. — u.) 


R= (Rat Xa Xe to Xe 
which indicates that Y, as a random variable is made up by adding G 
variables of the form X,,, the means in the rth row of Table 15.1. With 
R infinitely large the Xj, Xi, Xi, Хи; will be independent random 
variables (zero correlation between all possible pairs of columns in 
Table 15.1), hence the variance of the sum in the preceding parentheses 
will be given by the sum of the variances for the random variables being 
summed, and to get the variance of the averages, X,. we need only divide 
by G?. Thus 
Oain) ome (z, fe es. Tet ets, Le as, )/G* 
but each of the G variances is the sampling variance for the means for a 
particular column in Table 15.1, which for infinite R will be nothing more 
than o?/m, with g? being the (assumed) common variance for the G 
populations. When we sum G of these, we will have GS, so that 
2 


ain «uos Eo 
БА) GRON mo 
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Hence the value for D term becomes 


8 (ted о? 


As for the last, ог Е, term of our буе terms, i.e., 
2XX(u., — . (N — wu.) 
rg 
let us note that the contribution of group 1 to this double sum would be 
25001 — p. (An — ua) 
which, since (и. — ш.) is a constant, may be written as 
2001 — MDE Xp — Ma) 


Now with R infinitely large, the mean of the Х, will equal x., hence 
we have the sum of a set of deviations about their own mean. It will be 
recalled that such a sum is always zero, a fact which will likewise hold 
for any and all values of g; therefore, the E term, when divided by infinite 
R vanishes—we need not divide by G — 1 of the R(G — 1) divisor. 

We now bring together the results of dividing the five terms by R(G — 1), 
with R becoming infinitely large. 


Es X, a n.) 


+ 
R G-1 G Im wmG—1) 
Multiplying both sides by m gives 


a т " 
mls, mX(u., — ш.) 
P Tun 7 VAI Go? c? 


EE = 
R G—1 61 


We place the m of the left-hand side under the summation sign, we note 
that the last two terms combined become o?, and we rearrange, giving 


S 4 " 
Ems, mX(n., — ш.) 
* 2 0 


=o 4 


R G—1 


Thus the mean of an infinite number of. ms*, (or of the exact equiva- 
lent, Se,) values is given on the right-hand side of the last equation. 
That is, the right side gives the mean or expected value of 5%. Stated 
differently, we may say that s?, as an estimate includes the two components 
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on the right. If we let — stand for “is an estimate of,” then 


mX(u., — J.); 
825 a ae E 
GM 

and also 

52% — 02 
which helps us see that F = 82 %/ e is а test for the presence of real differ- 
ences among the 7, or the G population means. 

Next, we distinguish between two differing situations as regards the 
term involving the % values. If the С groups represent, say, G schools 
drawn at random from a possible population of schools, we have the 
so-called random model, whereas if the G groups are the two sex groups or 
five defined socioeconomic groups or groups working under two or more 
experimental conditions, etc., we have the fixed effects model. Note that 
for the latter model, the number of groups is typically small and "fixed." 
Even though we were defining G experimental conditions as, for example, 
G differing degrees of illumination, we would not draw the G levels at 
random from the theoretically possible large number of levels. Instead, 
we would deliberately select G levels so they would be spaced along the 
illumination continuum. If we were interested in the effect of sense 
modality on reaction time, the number of possible sense modalities which 
we could use is fixed. The fixed effects model is sometimes called the 
fixed constants model because the С values of /, are constants—with 
no sampling of groups, exactly the same population means are involved 
for each replication. This would not be the case when replication of the 
experiment involved, for example, drawing another sample of schools. 

For this chapter we need not worry further about the models except 
to note that for the random model it makes sense to replace the term 
containing the random p., by mo®,,, because the sum of squares is being 
divided by (G — 1) degrees of freedom and hence is an unbiased estimate 
of the variance of the population means based on a sample of size G. The 
use of such a symbol when only a few (2 or 3, or more) definitely fixed /i 
are involved does not provide a very meaningful description of the varia- 
tion among them. 

The student who got lost in the foregoing rather tedious, though 
rigorous, method for determining the expected value of 52, might like a 
more intuitive and more easily understandable approach, which is restricted 
to the random model but has similar implication for the fixed effects model. 
Recall that when considering the reliability of measurement problem we 
regarded the variable score, X, as made up of two variable parts, X, and E 
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so that X = X, + E, whence we had 5°, = 5°, + S?.. By analogy we may 
say that Y, as a random variable is made up of two parts, и, and sampling 
error, E, (= X, — u,). Thus Y, = u, + Ez, and if we had a sample mean 
X from each of the possible populations, the variance of the distribution 
of these means would be 


in which the last term is the sampling error component (each mean is based 
on a sample of m cases). Multiplying both sides by m gives 


то? 


=o + mo^, 


Therefore, since m times the variance of the means, when all populations 
are represented, can be broken into two components, it follows that the 
estimate, m, (= s*), may also be subject to the same two sources of 
variation. 

In practice we do not have a priori knowledge as to whether the second 
component, expressed either as m X (и. — ./ — 1) oras то?, is or 
is not zero. What we have are two estimates of variance, 5°, and s% 
(= ms*;,). If ce, is significantly larger than s?,,, i.e., if F = s2,/52, is beyond 
the chosen level of significance, it can be argued that 5°, does involve a 
source of variation over and above that of random sampling errors in the 
observed means; hence the second component is real, 

Although the table of F requires that the larger of the two estimates be 
used as the numerator in computing the variance ratio, it should be noted 
that s cannot be significantly larger than s?, unless the operation of chance 
sampling has been restricted in some manner, In practical applications 
we are primarily and nearly always interested in the case in which 5°, is the 
larger of the two estimates. If it is smaller than Sw it is ordinarily not 
necessary to compute F. 

We may now summarize the foregoing. When we have scores on G 
groups of m cases each, the total sum of Squares can be broken down into 
two additive parts, that for between and that for within groups. Dividing 
by the appropriate degrees of freedom, the within sum of squares gives Sy 
as an estimate of the trait variance for the population, and 5°, (= ns 
yields a second and independent estimate of the same population variance. 
The sampling variation of the ratio of these two estimates is that of the 
variance ratio, F, if the G groups belong to the same population. If s*, is 
significantly larger than s2,,, which is an estimate of the population variance, 
5°, must be regarded as an estimate of the same variance plus variation 
due to real, nonchance, differences between the G groups. Again, letting > 
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stand for “is estimate of” or “has expected value of,” we have 


S 
mX(u., — p.) 
8% — + لګ‎ (fixed model) 
G—1 
s, > + mo, (random model) 


The null hypothesis is that the second component in the expected value of 
5°, is zero, and rejection of the null hypothesis because s?,[s?,,, as an F with 
df orn, of G — 1 and df or n, of mG — G (or N — С), is significantly large 
implies that the second component is not zero. In other words, we have a 
technique that provides an over-all test of the significance of the differences 
etween several means considered simultaneously. 

For all the applications discussed in this chapter, it is assumed (1) that 
he m cases constituting each group have been drawn from a normally 
distributed population of scores for the trait or variable as measured and 
(2) that the G populations have the same variance. For large samples the 
irst assumption can be checked by way of measures of skewness and 

urtosis relative to their standard errors or by the chi square test of good- 
ness of fit. Unfortunately neither of these checks is very sensitive for small 
samples. The second assumption may be evaluated, regardless of sample 
sizes, by Bartlett’s test for the homogeneity of variances. The reader will 
have noted that these two assumptions have to do with the distribution of 
scores within groups, which lead to the denominator 5°, of F. 

Computational formulas. The required arithmetical labor can be 
shortened by resort to the general principle for computing the sum of 
squares of deviations inherent in formula (3.6): 


* 2 
U(X — УХ Caes [МУХ — (EZXy] 
N N 
Thus we would have 


SE X INZEX* EE ХД (15.6) 


for total sum of squares, in which the double summation indicates that the 
summing is over all groups. It can be shown by easy algebra that 


xx — Ey = + [mBzx? ХЕХ) (15.7) 
g m 
for within sum of squares and that 
mx(X, — Xy = [62X — GEXYI] (15.8) 
g mG 


for between sum of squares. 
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Accordingly, to compute the three sums of squares of deviations, we 
need to sum all the raw scores, УУХ; sum the squares of all the raw scores, 
УУХ; and sum the squares of the separate group sums, X(EX)*. These 
sums can readily be obtained on a calculating machine by computing XX 
and XX? for each group separately, squaring each XX, and then summing 
the several XX values for XXX, the XX? values for ХУЛ, and the (CX)? 
values for Z(XX). 


EXAMPLE: TESTING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SEVERAL MEANS 


To illustrate the application of the technique outlined previously we 
shall use unpublished data of Wrightt on massed vs. distributed practice 
in the learning of nonsense syllables by the anticipation method. The 
essential comparison is based on the amount of learning shown in 34 
minutes by five (= G) groups of sixteen (= m) cases each. The groups 
differed in length of rest intervals between trials and/or in the total number 
of trials, as indicated at the top of Table 15.2. The scores of all 80 subjects 
are included in this table, and the necessary sums are given at the bottom 
of the table, separately for each group. Summing across yields the re- 
quired doublesums. The group means are also given, although not actually 
needed in determining F. 

The sums of squares (of deviations) are obtained by substituting in 
formulas (15.6), (15.7), and (15.8): 


EX(X — Xy = 45[80(7638) — (692)*] = 1652.20 
Xx(X — Xj = 1611607638) — 110,778] = 714.38 


m=(X, — Xy = q'[5(110,778) — (692)°] = 937.82 


These sums of squares, along with the respective degrees of freedom 
and the resulting variance estimates are conveniently arranged in Table 
15.3, usually referred to as a variance table. Note that the sums of squares 
for between and within groups add to the sum for the total, which provides 
a check on the arithmetic involved in substituting in the formulas. This 
does not check on the accuracy of the sums given in Table 15.2. Note also 
that the degrees of freedom add to the total df. 

The variance ratio, or F, becomes 234.46/9.53 or 24.60. With dfs of 
n, = 4 and n, = 75, we refer to the table of F to learn whether 24.60 
is larger than expected on the basis of chance. That this F is highly 


TWright, Suzanne T., Spacing of practice in verbal learning and the maturation hy- 
pothesis, Unpublished Master's Thesis, Stanford University, California, 1946. 
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Table 15.2. Number of syllables correctly anticipated at the 34th minute of practice 


Group 1 2 3 4 5 
Rest interval 
(minutes) 8 3.5 2 1.25 0 
Number of 
trials 5 8 11 14 29 
5 8 9 11 17 
5 7 3 12 16 
1 4 9 15 18 
5 4 10 11 11 
8 7 5 10 15 
1 7 11 8 9 
2 5 9 13 18 
2 6 6 13 13 
2 8 1 5 12 
8 14 6 7 15 
4 8 16 11 8 
1 3 12 12 13 
3 1 11 12 7 
4 5 15 9 15 
4 8 13 16 15 
2 5 4 7 13 
т 16 16 16 16 16 
УХ 57+ 102+ 146+ 172+ 215 = ХХ = 692 
aXe 279 + 768 + 1,550 + 1,982 + 3,059 = УУХ? = 7,638 
(EX) 3,249 + 10,404 + 21,316 + 29,584 + 46,225 = (SX) = 110,778 
Means 3.56 6.38 9.12 10.75 13.44 Kæ 865 


significant is immediately apparent when we note that for the given 4% an 
F of about 5.2 is significant at the .001 level. With the between-groups 
variance estimate significantly larger than that for within groups, we can 
conclude with high confidence that the five sets of scores have not been 
drawn from the same population of scores, or that amount of time spent 
in practice is a real source of variation. This is, of course, equivalent to 


Table 15.3. Variance table for data of Wright 


Source Sum of Squares df Variance Estimate 
Between 937.82 4 234.46 = 5% 
Within 714.38 75 9:43 =. 


Total 1652.20 79 
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saying that the several group means considered simultaneously differ 
significantly among themselves. 

In the illustration just given the groups can be arranged in order before 
any of the data are seen, and additional credence can be placed in the 
results because the means follow this ordering. It should be understood, 
however, that the variance technique does not presuppose an a priori 
ordering of the several groups—it is generally applicable for testing the 
significance of the differences between group means regardless of prior 
considerations. 

If only the z or ¢ technique were available and we wished to compare 
the means for five groups, it would ordinarily be necessary to compute г or 
z for each possible difference, and five means would lead to 5 x 4/2 or 10 
differences. Obviously, the variance method requires less computation, 
and furthermore it provides an over-all test of significance which is not 
subject to the fallacy inherent in singling out the comparison involving the 
largest obtained f or z, a practice which is likely to capitalize on chance 
differences. This problem is discussed at the end of this chapter. 


SPECIAL CASE OF F TEST WHEN n, =1 


If we had G — 2 groups, the testing of the between-groups variance 
would appear to be much like testing the difference between two means. 
Let us examine this case by starting with the expressions for the sum of 
squares for two groups: 


Ist group: E(X — X)! = У(Х — Xy? + mX, — Xy 
2nd group: E(X — Y) = N(x — Xj? + m(X, — Xy 
Instead of using double summation signs, we may indicate the within- 
groups sum of squares as E(X — X)? + У(Х — Ke), and the between- 
groups sum of squares as m(X, — N) + m(X, — X)*. The respective dfs 
will be 2m — 2 and 1. Indicating the division of the sums of squares by 
their &, we can write the variance ratio as 


m(X, — Xf + m(X, — Xy 
1 
T 
NX E X) +2(xX — X1 
2m — 2 


Since the number of cases for the two groups is the same, it is readily seen 
that the mean for one group will be exactly as far above the general mean 
(X) as the other group mean is below X, or that X will bisect the distance 
between X, and Xj; therefore (XY, — X)? = (X, — X = 1X, — Ka). 
The numerator for F becomes (m[2)(X, — Xs. It will be noted that the 
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denominator term, which defines S, is identical to the s? defined by (7.2) 
in connection with the ¢ test. Accordingly, we may write 


moy, _ y 
2 (N = X) 
pure ne 


s? 


Dividing both numerator and denominator by m/2, we have 
MIC ERA 


2 
m 
the square root of which is 


which is identical with a formula for /, р. 115. When С = 2 or two groups 
are being compared, then F = . It can be shown that this is also true 
when the Ns or ms for the two groups are unequal. In fact, it can be shown 
that, when n, — 1, the sampling distribution of F becomes the same as that 
for t* provided the estimate based on between groups, i.e., that based on | 
degree of freedom, is used as the numerator regardless of which of the two 
estimates is the larger. It is thus seen that the z test is a special case of the 
Ftest. Note that F involves the square of the difference between means; 
hence it provides a basis for judging whether a difference between means, 
irrespective of direction, is significant (cf. pp. 284-85). The 2 technique 
for comparing the means of two large samples is also a special case of the 
more general F test. That is, when л, = 1 and n, is not small, the square 
root of F is z, interpretable via the normal curve table (Table A of the 
Appendix). 


GROUPS OF UNEQUAL SIZE 


When the number of cases varies from group to group, we may let 
ту, n. my, ° ° ° , Mg stand for the several Ns. The sum of squares for 


the gth group would be written as 
DX — Xy = X(X— X,} + т, — Ху 
and the double summation over all groups would be 


ISX Ve = (X — ) Xm(X,— Xy 
" g 
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which differs from formula (15.2) in that the varying ms must be left under 
the summation sign in the last term. In specifying the degrees of freedom, 
we must replace mG by N, where N is the total cases for all groups. The 
respective dfs become N — 1, N — G, and С — 1. The computational 
formulas are changed to 


PSX — Xy-2zrxx*'- E for total sum (15.9) 
3 P NN * (ZX) VERI. a с 
EX(X— X) = ХХХ? – У for within sum (15.10) 
7 о m, 
v TO 2 E (SEX) А 
EmQ(X,— Xy = 520 ER for between sum (15.11) 
" „ m N 


g 

Note that the second term for the within sum (and the first for the between) 
requires that for each group the square of the sum of its scores be first 
divided by its m; then the several quotients are summed. An additional 
row would be needed along the bottom of Table 15.2 for these quotients if 
the ms differed, or the (УХ)? row might be replaced by (CX) values. 

A variance table (like Table 15.3) may be formed, and F taken to equal 
55,/5*,, as before. The same interpretation holds: if Fis significantly large, 
i.e., if s*, is significantly larger than s?„, the variation of the several group 
means among themselves is larger than expected on the basis of sampling; 
hence nonchance differences exist between the groups. Although for the 
unequal m situation the sampling values of 5°, /5°,„ follow the F distribution, 
the use of unequal ms does not provide as sensitive (as powerful) a test as a 
test based on equal ms. If N cases are to be divided into G experimental 
groups, it is preferable to assign m = N/G cases to each group, unless there 
is a cost factor that is differential from experimental to experimental 
condition. See the argument on p. 121. 

Thus the F technique may be applied as a test of the significance of the 
difference between two or more means based on large or small samples 
of equal or unequal size (per group) regardless of whether there is an a 
priori basis for arranging the groups in order. It might be said paren- 
thetically that the scientific hypothesis being tested will specify the direction 
of differences if such are expected, 


TESTING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CORRELATION RATIO 


If the definitions of the correlation ratio, 7 (рр. 231-32), are reexamined, 
it is readily seen that for one variable the within-arrays variance is the 
same as the within-groups variance, the grouping being made on the basis 
of intervals on another variable. Also the variance of array means is the 
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same as between-groups variance, We recall, however, that the correlation 
ratio, as defined, does not involve the idea of variance estimates. It should 
be rather obvious that, unless the between-arrays (groups) variance is 
significantly larger than expected on the basis of sampling errors in the 
array means, a correlation ratio cannot be deemed significant. 

For purposes of exposition we shall outline the procedure for testing 
the significance of э}, for which we shall use the simpler symbol . The 
grouping will be on the basis of the intervals on the X variable, and the 
required sums of squares will be in terms of Y. The sums of squares and 
their respective degrees of freedom will be 

EX(Y — Yy = XX(Y — Y, + Em (Y, — Yy 
(N-1) " (NG) u (G-1) 
for G arrays with varying number, m,, of cases per array. From the 
definition formula of the correlation ratio, we have 


2 
Say 
2 


S? 


5 -1— 
" 
which becomes, in the notation of this chapter, 
Xx(Y — Y,)?/N 
d = 1 Él — — 
н SSY — YPN 
Since N cancels, we see that the following holds: 
XX(Y — Y? = (1 — )ХУ(У — Y) = within sum of squares (15.12) 
0 


From the alternate expression for у we have 


2 
2 5м, 
2 
. S ГД 
which becomes 


Em (Y, = YIN 


7 Sa — 
which leads to 
Em, (Y, — Y? = EX(Y — Y) = between sum of squares (15.13) 
When we wish to divide the sum of squares of formula (15.12) or (15.13) 


by the proper df, we may choose either the left- or right-hand part as 
representing the sum of squares. Thus the between-arrays estimate may be 


written as 
. ½ N У)? 

N75 

6 — 1 
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and that for within arrays as 


ges (1—3)EXY — YF 
il М-С 
The ratio, F = „/, тау be written as 
(V — YPG —1 "KG — 1 
1224 YK ) 10 ) (15.14) 


(1 — PEY — Y —G) (1 — 97) /(N — с) 
It is accordingly seen that for fixed dfs the value of F, even though com- 
puted from the sums rather than from their equivalents in terms of ›/°, can 
be thought of as depending on the size of 2°; therefore a significant F 
indicates a significant correlation ratio. 

With the three sums of squares computed, we can readily determine 
whether any correlation in the sense of the correlation ratio exists, and 
we also have the necessary sums for calculating 7 if it is desired to have 
this measure of the degree of correlation. A significant F does not, how- 
ever, mean a high correlation ratio; with N large, a low 7 can possess 
statistical significance. 

The computation of the sums of squares is accomplished by means of 
formulas (15.9-15.11) with the Xs replaced by Ys. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF LINEAR CORRELATION 


An appreciable correlation between two variables which are linearly 
related implies that the slopes of the regression lines are not zero, which 
in turn implies that the variance of predicted values is large enough to 
have some kind of statistical significance. The variance technique may 
be used as a test of the significance of linear regression. 

Suppose that we develop the argument in terms of the regression of Y 
on X. We may write the linear equation for predicting Y from X as Y' 
= BX + A. If we think of this regression line as having been drawn on the 
scatter diagram, we can readily see that the deviation of any person's Y 
value from the mean of the Ys can be expressed in terms of its deviation 
from the regression line (or predicted value) plus the deviation of the 
predicted value from the mean of the Ys: 


(Y= У) (У Y)-« (Y' — Y) 
in which Y' will vary from person to person in accordance with his X 
score. If we square all such (Y — Y) deviations and sum over all cases, we 
get 
xX(y — ¥) 
SIQUIS CHO c) 
= (У Y + ( Ү?+О2У(Ү— YyY ¥) 
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for which double summation signs are not needed for clarity even though 
the summing is over all cases. The last or cross-product term has to do 
with a possible relationship between predicted values and residuals, but, as 
was shown in Chapter 9, this correlation is always zero, and hence this 
last term vanishes. 

Therefore the sum of squares can be broken down into two components: 
residuals or within arrays about the regression line and a part depending 
on the variation of the predicted values about the mean. If the correlation 
between X and Y were zero, this latter component would be zero because 
Y would be predicted for all cases. The departure of this sum of squares or 
of a variance estimate based thereon from zero might lead us to conclude 
that real correlation exists in the population being sampled if it were not 
for the fact that sampling errors ordinarily operate so as to prevent the 
obtaining of zero correlation. 

Before attempting to understand the operation of chance sampling, we 
should consider the degrees of freedom associated with the sums of squares. 
As usual, the total sum of squares is based on N — 1 degrees of freedom. 
The df for X(Y — Y’)? may not be immediately obvious, but note that, if 
N — 2 and variation exists for both X and Y, the regression line would 
necessarily pass through the two points defined by the pair of scores, r 
would be unity, and E(Y — У”)? would be zero. In other words, with 
N — 2, there is no freedom for deviation from the regression line. From 
this it would be inferred that N needs to be reduced by 2, or that df 
— N — 2, a deduction which is consistent with the fact that, in fitting a 
straight line, two constants are determined from the data, and hence two 
restrictions are imposed on the N deviations of the type (Y — Y^). 

Since the dfs for the component sums of squares are additive to that for 
the total, we can determine the df for the regression or Z(Y' — У)? term 
by subtracting the df for residuals from that for the total: (N — 1) 
— (N — 2) = 1 as the df for the regression term. But determination of a 
df by subtraction does not permit the additive check on the correctness of 
the dfs which is possible in case each df is ascertained separately on the 
basis of some principle. By what principle could we determine that for the 
regression sum of squares the proper dfis1? The value of Z(Y' — Y 
will not be changed by shifting from gross scores to deviation scores, i.e., 
by moving the origin to the intersection of X and Y. It will be recalled that 
the regression equation in deviation units is y^ = bx (where b = B of the 
gross score form), and accordingly we may write 


убу ye = Dy’ — gy = VY’ — 0y = Elbe) = xe 


which permits us to examine the source or sources of variation in the 
regression sum of squares. Its value depends on h and Due, but the value 
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of Ха? does not depend оп the degree of correlation. For a fixed set of 
Xs, the freedom of X( Y' — Y)? to vary springs from b, i.e., from one value. 

Now let us return to a brief consideration of sampling or the meaning 
of the variance estimates which result from dividing the sums of squares 
by their dfs. On the basis of the null hypothesis, that the degree of linear 
correlation is zero for the population being sampled, the regression line for 
the population would pass through , with zero slope or parallel to the æ 
axis. Hence (Y — Y’) will equal (Y — n and the variance of the residuals 
will equal the total variance of the Ys. A sample from the population will 
seldom yield zero correlation (line with zero slope), and therefore the 
residuals will tend to be somewhat reduced, or X(Y — Y") will tend to be 
less than E(Y — У). Will (Y — Y’)?/(N — 2) give an unbiased estimate 
of the population variance, %, when no correlation exists in the popu- 
lation? Now s?,., is, of course, an unbiased estimate of 62, the residual 
variance for the population regardless of the value of r,,,. But when Fo, 
= 0, %% = , — 0?) = , hence under the null condition of no 
correlation we see that the unbiased estimate, s*,.,, of o%,.,, may be re- 


garded as an unbiased estimate of ge, simply because o?,, = о°, when 
"ор = 0. 
What does X(Y' — Y)?/1 estimate under the null condition? Since 
L(Y — V 2 X(Y— Y + X(Y'— F} 
we have 
2(Y'— Ү) -x(Y— Ys — X(Y— Y) (15.15) 
Now on the average 
(У — Yy 2 
o 
N — 1 


hence 
X(Y— Y} = (N — 1)о°, 


Also on the average, under the null condition, 


oe AR 


N-2 i 
hence 
X(Y— У)? -(N— 2)0, 
Substituting into (15.15) gives 
X(Y'— Y} = (N — 1)o%, — (N — 2)o2, = o 


v 
Thus we have that on the average a sum of squares is equal to a population 
variance, but unbiased variance estimation always involves dividing a sum 
of squares by its df. We see at once that df = 1 is the only possible 
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value that will preserve the equation, hence we may regard X( Y' — Y? 
as an unbiased estimate of о?, under the null condition of no correlation. 

Let se, stand for the estimate based on the residual sum of squares 
and sz, stand for the estimate based on the predictions by a linear re- 
gression function. If F = s?,/s?, is significant, the null hypothesis becomes 
suspect. Thus the s*, estimate is larger than expected on the basis of 
chance sampling, from which it may be inferred that regression is a real 
source of variation in E(Y' — Y)?, i.e., that the slope of the regression for 
the population is not zero, or that some correlation exists. 

We have already noted that 


X(Y'— Y} = NFS, 
Since X(Y — Y^? divided by N equals the error of estimate variance, 
previously proved to equal S*,(1 — r°), it follows readily that 


L(Y — Y?zN(ü-»r)s, 
Accordingly 


IL. In NES 
S = = کک‎ 
1 1 
апа 
E XY-Yy WI 3S, 
"уме? N—2 
Therefore 
202 2 
VSU r (15.16) 


E= ми SN (1 — YN 2 


which is the square of the г, formula (10.2), for testing the significance of r. 
Thus, again we have F = f, when m = 1. 

The reader will have noted that, since the required sums of squares and 
the resulting F can readily be expressed in terms of r, there is no need to 
worry further about a computational scheme for securing the sums of 
squares. The easier thing to do is simply to computer. After that is done, 
either the F or the t test may be used for judging whether the correlation 
is significant. This discussion of the linear correlation problem here should 
help the student appreciate the generality of the analysis of variance 
technique and should also provide him with relevant concepts for under- 
standing the test for curvilinearity of regression, to which we now turn. 


TESTING LINEARITY OF REGRESSION 


We have seen that the correlation ratio is a general measure of the 
degree of correlation and that r measures the degree of linear relationship. 
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Even though the regression of Y on X for a population be exactly linear, 
it will be found for a sample that the means of the arrays will show some 
deviation froma straight line; hence, as previously pointed out, the correla- 
tion ratio will tend to be larger than r. How large should the difference 
between 7 and r be before we suspect nonlinearity, or how much can the 
array means deviate from a straight line by chance? Before the develop- 
ment of the analysis of variance technique, the inadequate Blakeman 
criterion was used to answer the foregoing. In presenting the currently 
accepted method, we shall carry the argument through on the basis of the 
regression of Y on X. 

Imagine a scatter diagram with regression line drawn and the array _ 
mean located in each vertical array. For a score in the gth array, the 
deviation of Y from Y can be thought of in terms of its deviation from the 
array mean, Ӯ,, plus the deviation of the array mean from the predicted 
value, V, plus the deviation of the predicted value from the total mean, 
In symbols, 


(Y - Р) = (Y - Y) (Y, - Y') + (Y', — V) 


Squaring and summing for the m, cases in each array and then summing 
over all G arrays (equivalent to summing over all groups), we have 


NY — yy -YXY - "+ Ут Y, — ¥)" + Em,(Y', — У 
ГД 


the cross-product terms having vanished because the component parts аге 
uncorrelated, 

The first component is a sum of squares based on within-array variation 
with N — G degrees of freedom. We encountered this in checking the 
significance of the correlation ratio, and we then labeled as 5*, the variance 
estimate based thereon, 

The second sum involves deviations of array means from linear regres- 
sion. Its df will be G — 2 since there are G means and two restrictive 
constants in ¥, If G = 2, the two means cannot vary from the fitted line. 
Let us use 5*, as a symbol for the variance estimate based on this sum of 
squares, 

The third sum, which has to do with the part of the total variance 
Predictable by means of linear regression, is very similar to that occurring 
а few pages earlier in connection with the F test of the correlation coeffi- 
cient. It differs only in that the same value is predicted for all cases within 
an array regardless of their location in the X interval defining the array. 
This is equiyalent to a linear prediction of the mean of the array. Actually, 
the numerical value of УСУ” — Ӯ)? as calculated by Nr*5*,, which equals 
r'X(Y Ty, will be the same as Үт", — Y computed directly, 
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provided r was originally determined from a scatter diagram with the same 
intervals now being used to define the arrays. We have already seen that 
the df for this sum is 1, and we have used s*, as a symbol for the estimate 
based thereon, 

It will be recalled that, in the scheme for testing the significance of the 
correlation ratio, the total sum of squares was broken down into a within- 
array and a between-array part. We now have a breakdown into within 


Table 15.4, Analysis of variance functions for bivariate correlation 


Source of Bsti- 
Variation Sum of Squares Equivalent df mate 
(0) Linear 
regression ум Ү',- FP e üxX(Y ~ FY 1 P, 
(b) Deviation 
of means 


from line nV. У и (1 AUY I G-3 „. 
(c) Botween- 


array means КЁ, = Ру = PELNY — PP G-i A 
(4) Within 

arrays SUY = Ye = ELLY - FF N-G P, 
(e) Residual 


from line rx = YJ" = = ANY - yy N-2 й, 


ENDE ee 
(/) Total suy - Fy N=] 


array (as before) plus two additional parts—the sum Lm (¥, = Vy is 


broken into 


Ути У, — ҮҮ, + Ini’, - 7 
It will also be recalled that 


Em, — Yy н рушу — yy 
and that 
Env, — yy РУ - vy 


By subtraction, we see that the new sum, Xm, P, = y. is equivalent 
to ( — MSL Y — PY. 

For convenience, we shall now assemble in an analysis of variance table 
the several symbolic expressions having to do with testing the significance 
of (1) the correlation ratio, (2) the linear regression coefficient, and (3) 
nonlinearity of regression. Table 15.4 gives the sources of variation, the 
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sums of squares and their equivalents in terms of r or y, the degrees of 
freedom, and a symbol for each of the variance estimates. Note, in review, 
that for the sums of squares, their equivalents, and the dfs, the following 
additions hold true: 
(a) + (b) = (с) 
(a) + (e) = (f) 
(c) + (d) — (f) 
(a) + (b) + (d) = (f) 


The several useful and permissible Fs, or ratios of independent and 
unbiased variance estimates, along with the proper 4/5 (л, and л, values) 
for entering the table of F, may be stated in summary form: 

Fi = ss, my = G 1, п = N—G: significance of correlation 
ratio 

Б = 55; m= 1, na = N —2: significance of linear 
correlation 

Ез = 5215,5 ny = G — 2, п = М — G: significance of curvilinearity 


We have already discussed the first two of these Fs. If we write the third 
in terms of sums and 4/5, we have 


E Em (Y, — % KG — 2) 
Ез = эа =, g — 
Sd EX(Y-— Y,)/(N — G) 


G = ELY — YPG – 2) 
(1 =n )ХУ(У — YPN — G) 

EDE =D 

(1 — °)/(N — с) 
which indicates definitely that its value, for given dfs, is a reflection of the 
difference between the correlation ratio and the correlation coefficient. 
Therefore, in testing the significance of the variation of array means from 
linear regression, we are testing the significance of the difference between 
7 and г. If F falls beyond the. Ol probability level, the hypothesis of linear 
regression for the population being sampled is rejected. When this 
happens, it follows that the correlation coefficient and a linear regression 
function for Y on X are not appropriate measures to use in describing 

the relationship. 

If we are also interested in testing the significance of the correlation 
ratio for X on Y and the linearity of the horizontal array means, the analy- 
sis is carried through with Xs substituted for Ys. Since the number of 


(15.17) 
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grouping intervals on the two axes need not be the same, the value of G 
may differ for the two analyses. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM: r, n, AND 
CURVILINEARITY 


The foregoing three tests of significance and the computations necessary 
thereto may be illustrated by the data of Table 15.5, which gives the bi- 


Table 15.5. Bivariate scatter for initial and final scores of 92 boys on Koerth 
pursuit rotor 


X = Initial Score 
Y = Final "5 
| Score Code 0 30 60 90 120 150 180 210 
740 11 1 
700 10 9 
660 9 13 
620 8 17 
580 7 16 
540 6 15 
500 5 11 
| 460 4 4 
420 3 2 
380 2 
| 340 1 3 
300 0 1 
27 20 10 T 0 5 92 = № 
89 181 139 85 60 0 37 45 636 
547 1269 1007 747 520 0 | 345 411 4846 
416.89 | 1213.37 | 966.05 | 722.50 | 514.29 | 0 | 342.25 | 405.00 | 4580.35 


variate distribution for the relationship between initial (sum of scores on 
trials 1-4) and final (trials 67-70) performance on the Koerth pursuit 
rotor. Since it is logical to be concerned with the prediction of final from 
initial score, or the regression of Y on X, we shall be dealing with varia- 
tions on the Y variable. 

In the first place, the correlation coefficient is computed from the scatter 
diagram by the method given in Chapter 8. Its value of S687 is about .01 
lower than the coefficient computed from a scatter with twice as many 
intervals. The use of so few intervals for the X variable would obviously 
not be recommended for the computation of r, but in this illustration it is 
convenient because of page-space limitations. There is the additional 
consideration that for computing the correlation ratio we should avoid 
having too few cases per array, which if the sample is small may mean only 
a few intervals on the independent variable. Atleast twelve intervals should 
be used for the dependent variable. In checking on linearity, it is necessary 
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that we calculate r from a scatter with the same grouping intervals used in 
computing 7, and no corrections for grouping error are needed. 

For the computation of the correlation ratio and for the testing of its 
significance, we need the within-arrays, the between-arrays, and the total 
sum of squares. These may be computed from coded scores (deviations 
from an arbitrary origin in terms of step intervals), and the entire analysis 
may be carried through on the basis of coded scores, so that cumber- 
somely large figures are avoided. The reader who wishes to follow the 
computational procedure will need to note the following features of Table 
15.5. The marginal frequencies on the right are for all the Y scores, and 
the /,s along the bottom margin are the m,s, or cases per array. For each 
vertical array and for the right-hand margin, X Y and EY? are computed 
in terms of coded values (these correspond to Xd and Xd? of Chapter 3). 
Summing across the EY and XY? rows should yield the ЖУ and УУ? 
obtained from the marginal distribution. For this problem, XX У = 636 
апа XX Y? = 4846. The last row, containing the several values of (Y), 
У үу 
is summed across for the needed X 20 

55 g 
There is no check on this figure by calculations based on the margin. 

In order to get the sums of squares of deviations, the values 636, 4846, 

and 4580.35 are substituted in formulas (15.9-15.11) with X replaced by Y. 


, which is 4580.35 in this example. 


636° 


ZX(Y — Y) = 4846 — 57 = 4930 


УУ(У — ¥,)” = 4846 — 4580.35 = 265.65 
g 


Ут, — Y)? = 4580.35 — = = 183.65 


By formula (15.13) we now obtain 


which is the correlation ratio for Y on X. 

The other sums of squares called for in schematic Table 15.4 may be 
calculated from their equivalents in terms of r? and/or 72. Note that 
r? = 5687? = .32342. 

Хт, Y', — Y) = (.32342)(449.30) = 145.31 
zx —Yy-ü- :32342)(449.30) = 303.99 


Em Y, — % = (.40874 — -32342)(449.30) = 38.34 
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The several sums of squares and their respective degrees of freedom are set 
forth in Table 15.6, which contains also the variance estimates obtained 
by dividing the sums of squares by their dfs. From these variance estimates 
we have the following. 

For testing the significance of the correlation ratio we have F, 
= 30.61/3.13 = 9.8, which for л, = 6 and n, = 85 is highly significant. 
The .001 level of significance requires an F of about 4.0. 

For testing the significance of linear correlation, i.e., г, we have F, 
= 145.31/3.38 = 43.0, which for n, = 1 and m = 90 is likewise highly 
significant, the .001 level being at an F of about 11.6. 


Table 15.6. Analysis of variance table for regression of final (Y) on initial score 
for data of Table 15.5 


Source Sum of Squares df Variance Estimate 
Linear regression 145.31 1 145.31 = 55; 
Deviation of means from line 38.34 5 7.67 = 5°, 
Between-array means 183.65 6 30.61 = 5°, 
Within arrays 265.65 85 dese 
Residual from line 303.99 90 3,38 = 52, 
Total 449.30 91 4.94 


For testing linearity of regression, i.e., the departure of the array means 
from a straight line, we have Fg = 7.67/3.13 = 2.5, which for n = 5 and 
п» = 85 is near the .05 level of significance. Thus the apparent departure 
from linearity in Table 15.5 is not sufficiently great to lead to rejection of 
the hypothesis of linearity; we would, however, question the hypothesis. 
This is an example of borderline significance which calls for drawing 
another sample or adding more cases before we set forth a conclusion. 
For the problem at hand, a second sample of 90 boys yields a scatter 
diagram much like that of Table 15.5, so we would reject the hypothesis of 
linearity of regression. 

The student should keep in mind that the test for linearity can lead to 
the definite conclusion that the regression is curvilinear (if F is large 
enough), whereas a low F does not prove linearity. Why? { 

If the hypothesis of linearity is disproved, it follows that the correlation 
coefficient is not a suitable figure for describing the relationship, The 
correlation ratio can be used to describe the degree of association, but the 
form of the relationship should be described by a fitted curve or by a verbal 
description of the general curve tendency of the array means. Some readers 
will have noted that the correlation ratio cannot be considered very descrip- 
tive of the data of Table 15.5 because of heteroscedasticity. 
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APPLICATION TO MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


The reader may recall that the methods given in Chapter 11 for judging 
the significance of the multiple correlation coefficient involved unsatis- 
factory approximations. Insofar as we are interested in testing the devia- 
tion of a multiple r from zero, the analysis of variance technique provides 
an exact test which is applicable when the sample is either small or large. 

Let us suppose that Y is a dependent variable which is to be predicted 
by a multiple regression equation containing m independent variables 
designated by Xs. The prediction equation may be written as 


Y’ = A+ BX, + BX, + °°° + BX, 


in which the Bs are the regression coefficients. The deviation of any 
individual's Y score from the mean Y can be expressed as the sum of two 
parts: the deviation of his Y from his predicted value plus the deviation 
of the predicted value from the mean of the Ys, thus, 


(Oc xe (Os o ЕУ) 
If we square both sides and sum over all cases, we have 
XX(Y— Y) = X(Y— Y + X(Y — Y? 


which is exactly analogous to the breakdown used in connection with the 
test of the linear correlation coefficient. One part has to do with residuals 
about the regression plane, the other with variations in the predicted values. 
The cross-product term again vanishes—it can be shown that there is no 
correlation between residuals and predicted values. 

As previously, we label the E(Y — У”) as the residual sum of squares 
and (Y — Y)asthe regression sum of squares, The total sum of squares 
will, of course, have N — 1 degrees of freedom. The residual sum of 
squares will lose dfs according to the number of constants in the regression 
equation. We have the constant А, and the number of B constants is т; 
hence df = N — (m + 1) = N — m — 1 for the residual term. The reader 
who does not immediately see the reasonableness of this should consider 
the case of one dependent and two independent variables with varying 
scores on № = 3 cases. Imagine that the three scores for each case can be 
used to locate a point for each in three-dimensional space, and then think 
of fitting an ordinary plane to these three points. Obviously, the plane can 
be made to pass through all three; hence the prediction would be perfect, 
and there would be no freedom for any of the three points to vary from the 
plane. That is, with N — 3 (and with variation on all three variables), 
the multiple derived therefrom must be unity. 
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Now, as to the df for the regression or prediction sum of squares, we note 
that for a fixed set of values for the Xs the variation of this term must 
depend on the slopes of the regression plane or on the Bs. There being m 
Bs, there are m ways in which this sum can vary; therefore df = т. This 
is, it will be noted, an extension of the argument used to explain why 
df = 1 for testing the linear correlation coefficient. If our df determina- 
tions are correct, we should have (N — m — 1) + m adding to N—1, 
which is seen to be the case. 

In Chapter 11 it was pointed out that the multiple correlation coefficient 
can be defined as 


2 = 
Tis —1— 


in which 5°, з... represents the residual variance and 52, is the variance 
for the dependent variable. Since the residual variance plus the predicted 
variance adds to the total, the multiple r can also be expressed as the ratio 
of the predicted to the total variance. (Note that we are here speaking of 
variances, not estimates.) By definition, the residual variance is Z(Y 
— Y’)/N, the predicted variance is X(Y' — YN, and the total variance 
is XX(Y — F) / V. We may therefore write the multiple correlation 
coeflicient, using R in order to avoid subscripts, as 


TUE YIN 
EX(Y — Y/N 
from which it is readily seen that 
X(Y— У) = (1 - R9EX(Y-— yy 


From the alternative way of regarding multiple correlation, we have 


R= x" — DN 
XX(Y — Y)/N 
which leads to X(Y' — Y)! = R'ZX(Y — Y}. 

Thus the sums of squares have their equivalents in terms of R, and 
consequently they may be computed by way of R. The computation of 
these sums directly would be a hammer-and-tongs approach which would 
involve the laborious task of predicting by means of the regression equation 
the Y for each individual. у е 

The foregoing may be assembled in a schematic variance table, like 
Table 15.7. As in testing the significance of the ordinary correlation 
coefficient, we set the null hypothesis to the effect that the estimate based 
on the regression sum of squares will differ from that based on the residual 
sum only because of chance sampling errors. The null hypothesis implies 


Re 
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Table 15.7. Variance setup for testing significance of multiple 
correlation coefficient 


Sum of Esti- 
Source Squares Equivalent df mate 
Regression X(Y'— ) = REX(Y — P) m SE 
Residual X(Y—-Yyy-2(1-RYxx(Y- Y?! MW M Ee, 
Total 28( — Yy NI 


that, if the entire population were measured, the correlation of the depen- 
dent variable with each independent variable would be zero. Now, When a 
sample is drawn from such a population, the rs will vary more or less from 
zero with the result that the multiple R will likewise differ from zero. If 
the conditions of the null hypothesis hold true, the sampling distribution of 
ese, follows that of the F distribution with appropriate degrees of free- 
dom, Note that 
ly X(Y' V/ 

E(Y — Y’?/(N m — 1) 

R'XX(Y — Ў) т 

(1 — R)EX(Y — Y)?/(N — m — 1) 
е. Кт 

(1 — KR) V m — 1) 


hence Fis a ratio which depends on R and the dfs. If the numerator is less 
than the denominator, we may conclude without reference to the table of F 
that R is insignificant. When the numerator is the larger, we judge the 
significance of F by entering the table of F with л, = m and m, = № 
— m — |. Once R has been computed, the calculations involved in 
checking its significance are so simple that an example would be humdrum. 

In the chapter on multiple correlation (Chapter 11), it was pointed out 
that R as computed tends to have a positive bias, the extent of which could 
be judged by formula (11.14), which provides a very nearly unbiased 
estimate. It should be stressed that neither the analysis of variance check 
on the significance of R nor the improved estimate of R allows for the 
fallacy involved in multiple correlation work when from among a large 
number of variables a few are chosen for inclusion in the analysis because 
they show correlation with the criterion. Such selection tends to capitalize 
on rs which are among the highest partly because of chance errors. 

A practical question of considerable importance arises when we wonder 
whether the inclusion of additional variables in the multiple regression 


(15.18) 
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equation leads to a significant increase in the accuracy of prediction or 
when we wish to know whether the dropping of certain variables results in 
a significant decrease in the amount of variance predicted. The inclusion 
of additional variables in the equation always tends to reduce the error 
of estimate somewhat and leads to an increase in R. Can it be said that the 
increase in R possesses statistical significance ? 

Let Ni be the multiple based on m, independent variables and А, be the 
value based on т, variables selected from among the m, variables. To test 
the significance of the difference between R, and Ry, we take 

jo (К°, — Ra) (mı — ms) (15.19) 
(1 — R*)/(N — m, — 1) 
with m = mı = m, and m = N — m, = 1. If Fis sufficiently large, we 
can safely assume that the apparent gain in using the additional variable 
or variables possesses statistical significance. 

An F test by (15.19) has a special meaning when all but one of the 
m, variables are selected. Thus mą will equal m, — 1, and m, — M, = 1 
will be the df for the numerator. This is, of course, equivalent to omitting 
one variable. Suppose that variable is X4; then RH = 71g n and 
R, = rh... Thus the difference А? — А, represents the decrease 
resulting from dropping X, (or the gain from its inclusion). If F is 
significant it follows that the loss (or gain) is statistically significant. 
Actually this F is a test of the significance of fa. To test the significance 
of all the m, beta values, one would need to compute not only R°, but also 
m, values of R each based on m, — | predictors, or independent variables. 
This formidable task is easily accomplished by the electronic computer. 

Consider the three-variable situation and that we wish to test the 
significance of f, We have R*, = ray and R% = rs That is, the 
dropping out of variable 2 simply reduces Rê, to a bivariate correlation. 
Then we have 


اء 
F; = 123 13 (15.20)‏ 
*o(p—rhayN-2-90‏ 
Utilizing one of the formulas for vues (see p. 194), we can write the‏ 
numerator of this F as‏ 


2 

2 2 ig + г — raa a 

[ЕЕ Т в e RE се 13 
1 — r^s 


1 


2 4 72 
rat ris — LIST — "ла + P aa 23 
1 — ra 
2 4 و‎ 2 
rg — 2гъәззГгз + Газ” эз _ (ria — iaraa) 


2 
I= т. 1 = rs 
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which is the square of a part correlation, given by (10.37). Thus (15.20) 
becomes 


2 
ae pe n (15.21) 


(1 — / — 3) 


which provides a test of the significance of a part correlation coefficient. 
Note that this differs markedly from the /® (= F), given on p. 185 for 
testing the significance of a partial correlation coefficient. 


INTRACLASS CORRELATION 


Suppose we wish to specify the degree of resemblance of twins in terms 
of a correlation coefficient. We have measurements on just one variable, 
and if we attempt to make a scatter diagram we are faced with the problem 
of deciding which member of a pair, A or 4’, to assign to one axis and 
which to the other. This can be resolved by a double entry scheme: each 
pair is entered twice, A as X and A’ as Y, and then A’ as X and Aas У. An 
r calculated from the double entry (symmetrical) table suffers from a slight 
bias, which may be avoided by using the formula given below. 

In general, if we have G families (or groups or classes) with т cases per 
family, the degree of resemblance can be specified by the intraclass 
correlation coefficient, computable by 


2 2 

= ede (15.22) 
Sp + (m — Ds, 
in which we have variance estimates for between families (groups or 
classes) and for within families. If F = 52,/5°,, is significant, we have 
evidence for a significant positive r’. Note that if there is no within-family 
variation, “ becomes unity, Note also that r' may be negative, but since 
in practice s*, will rarely be significantly larger than 8, one is seldom 
confronted with the necessity for trying to interpret a negative intraclass 
correlation. 

When the number of cases per family varies, the average of the m, values 
is used in place of m in the foregoing formula for r’. This does not affect 
the F test as a way of judging the significance of the correlation. 

The distinguishing characteristic of an intraclass correlation situation is 
that we have G sets of scores on just one variable with no way of ordering 
the scores within a set (a sort of interchangeability). It is obvious that r’ 
can be used to describe group resemblance, regardless of how the groups 
have been defined. 
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SELECTED CONTRASTS 


When and only when F, as an over-all test, indicates significant differ- 
ences among the G groups may we safely make further tests to see whether 
two selected means differ significantly (here designated as a type D 
contrast) or whether one mean (or the average of two or more group 
means) differs more than chance from the average of other group means 
(characterized here as a type D' contrast or comparison). We need to 
distinguish between two motivations for making such additional signifi- 
cance tests: we may wish to do so because an a priori hypothesis calls for 
examining a given contrast, or, as “data snoopers," we may wish to make 
certain comparisons suggested by the data. For the former, а f test is 
appropriate whereas for the latter the { test may be misleading in that 
such snooping is apt to lead to the selection of those differences that are 
the largest, a process which tends to capitalize on chance differences with 
a resultant vitiating of the level of significance. 

Regardless of motivation, we have to calculate either a D or a or both 
and an appropriate standard error. Suppose G = 5 groups, with means 
X, X, Xa, Ху, and X., For equal m, we might have D = ¥, — X, or 
D' = (X, + X, + 10% — (X, + X9J2, but with unequal т, the value of 
D' should be based on weighted averages, thus 


id m X, + та + ma _ m,X, + ms Ns 
my + M, + m. my + Ms 


For the sampling error variances we have 
1 1 
* = s re 
m m 


1 1 ) 
er + 
si * m, m 
If all m, = m, the latter simplifies to 


, F 

tonite Gd) +) 

in which a and b are the number of group means being averaged. Note 

that when a = b = 1, the latter yields s* as a special case. The required 

standard errors, or Sp and s;, values, are obtained by taking the square 
roots of the foregoing variances, 1 

For the a priori hypothesis situation, we have %%% and D. ast 

ratios with Хт, — G degrees of freedom. The chosen level for judging 


D' 


and 
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significance carries the same connotation as that associated with any other 
ordinary t test, provided the comparison was decided on before any of the 
data were scrutinized. 

For the data-snooping situation, an allowance for the capitalization on 
chance-large differences can be made by any of several more or less 
satisfactory methods. We present here the Scheffé method because it 
does not require equal m,, because it can be used for both D and D' types 
of contrasts, because it is robust under nonnormality and heterogeneous 
variance conditions, and because it is closely linked with the F test and 
requires only the F table. The Scheffé method involves the computation 
of a quantity, which we designate as K, defined as the square root of the 
product of (G — 1) times the F required for the « level of significance for 
nı = G — 1 and n, = Xm, — G degrees of freedom. For example, if 
we have adopted . Ol as х and have G = 5 and Xm, = 33, we find K as 
v 4(4.07), or 4.01. For any contrast to be regarded as significant at the 
о level, we must have D/sp (or D’/sp,) equal to or greater than K. Stated 
differently, D (ог Р”) must reach Ksp (or Ksp.). D + Ksp (or D' + Ksp) 
will provide the 1 — « confidence interval for the population values of the 
specified contrast. 

Apparently this method is the best yet devised for contrasts or com- 
parisons of the D' type but for those of the D type it is lacking somewhat 
in sensitivity. However, along with this lack of power we have the 
advantages listed earlier plus the satisfaction of knowing that its usage 
guards against the making of the type I error too frequently when testing 
differences suggested by the data. The error rate, using the ordinary ¢ 
test for such comparisons, increases astonishingly as G increases. 


i The frequently advocated Duncan new multiple range test is currently under 
suspicion by mathematical statisticians, and the unpublished Tukey test is valid only 
for equal m, and when equality of variance holds. The reader is referred to the not-easy- 
to-read discussion by Scheffé of his S-method and the Tukey T-method in H. Scheffé, 
The analysis of variance, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959. 


Chapter 16 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
COMPLEX 


In Chapter 15 an explanation of the fundamental idea of the analysis of 
variance technique was attempted, and applications to relatively simple 
situations were given. In general, these situations involved the testing of 
the significance of the over-all variation of the means for several groups, 
the groups differing on the basis of a single classificatory principle. Such 
setups are sometimes referred to as single variable experiments, by which 
is meant that groups differing in one known respect are compared on a 
dependent variable. For example, income might be considered a variable 
which is dependent in part on amount of education, which accordingly 
becomes the independent, single variable for classifying individuals into 
groups. Or it might be that the classificatory variable is subject to experi- 
mental manipulation, and we wish to determine whether variations thereof 
will lead to performance or response differences. The Wright experiment 
cited in Chapter 15 is an example of this. 

There are times when it is not only feasible but advisable to design the 
experimental setup so as to make one set of data serve for the testing of 
hypotheses regarding the separate influence of two or more independent 
variables. This type of thing has been done for a long time in psychological 
research wherein it has been possible to classify a total group first one way, 
then another, and perhaps a third way. For example, in order to determine 
some of the possible correlates of measured intelligence, we may classify 
a group of children into urban, suburban, and rural groups; then, 
ignoring this basis for grouping, we may classify them as to sex or age. 
Such a procedure in which one variable is considered at a time is tanta- 
mount to the single variable setup, even though the same batch of data is 
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made to answer questions about the “effects” of different independent 
variables. 

Now it is obvious that, in studying factors associated with intelligence, 
we could make a double classification by classifying our cases simul- 
taneously on two of the variables, or a triple classification by using three 
variables, etc. Consider for the moment a double classification based on 
the three rural-urban categories and on sex. This would lead to the assign- 
ing of the cases to six groups, each of which would have a mean IQ. 
Instead of having three means for groupings on the basis of the rural-urban 
characteristic, we would now have two sets of such means, one set for 
each sex. Instead of two means for the total group classified by sex, we 
would have three sets of sex means, a set for each of the three residence 
categories. 

This type of breakdown and similar ones where percentages instead of 
means are involved were utilized in psychological research long before the 
advent of the analysis of variance technique. The further breakdown of 
each sex group for residence status (or of residence groups for sex) is made 
in order to see whether rural-urban differences hold for the sexes separately 
(or whether the sex differences are similar for each of the separate residence 
groups). Although researchers were not confined to the single variable 
approach before the invention of the variance technique, they were 
definitely limited in the possible statistical treatment of their data. Now 
that we have the analysis of variance method, we have an adequate 
statistical technique for checking such hypotheses as can be formulated 
concerning the “influence” of not only one but two or more variables. 
The advantages of using analysis of variance for such situations may be 
briefly mentioned. 

First, as we have already seen, it provides an over-all test of the signifi- 
cance of the difference between two or more means when either large or 
small samples are involved. 

Second, we shall soon see that it leads to a definitely improved estimate 
of sampling error when double or triple or higher-order classification is 
involved. For instance, when the older method is used to check the 
significance of the difference between the two sex means for the total 
group, the determination of the sampling error makes no allowance for 
likely heterogeneity in intelligence associated with residence status. The 
variance method permits a refined estimate of error by allowing for 
variation due to one or more variables when the differences between 
groups classified on the basis of some other variable are being tested. 

Third, the variance technique provides a means of testing whether the 
influence of one independent variable on the dependent variable is similar 
for subgroups formed on the basis of a second independent variable. Ina 
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sex-by-residence analysis of IQs, the breakdown of each residence group 
by sex will likely show that the sex differences are not exactly the same for 
the three groups and that rural-surburban-urban differences are not 
exactly alike for the separate sex groups. Such inconsistencies as seem 
apparent from examination of the six cell means may not be real for the 
simple reason that random sampling errors are present. Before the 
development of the variance technique there was no way of testing such 
apparent inconsistencies, except when each classificatory characteristic led 
to just two categories. 

This last point has to do with what has been termed interaction, a con- 
cept which is not easily understood. Rather than provide a detailed discus- 
sion now of what is meant by interaction, we will give a simple illustration. 
Suppose it has been found that one learning method has a distinct advan- 
tage over a second method, but that, when the data are broken down for 
two recall intervals, the superiority of the first method seems to hold only 
for those with the shorter recall interval. This failure of the first method 
to be consistently better becomes an example of interaction. Before 
concluding that there is evidence for real interaction, we need to apply 
a statistical test. For such a simple breakdown, we could compute the 
difference between the first and second method means, and the standard 
error of the difference, for those with the short recall interval; likewise, 
for those with the long interval; then we could determine the difference 
between the differences and its standard error and therefrom obtain either 
a z or a / as a test of inconsistency. But, when we think of a situation with 
three methods and three or four recall intervals, it is immediately obvious 
that such a simple test cannot be applied. П 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present the methods of analysis to be 
used when classification into groups is made on the basis of two or more 
variables, These extensions, which are somewhat restricted by the under- 
lying assumptions of normality and homogeneity of certain variances, are 
applicable for either large or small samples and are particularly helpful 
with small samples when it seems imperative that we “get the most out of 
the available data.“ 


TWO-WAY CLASSIFICATION 


Suppose that the individuals (or their scores) are classifiable into C 
groups on the basis of one characteristic or variable and into R groups on 
the basis of a second variable. This would lead to a table with RC cells. 
Let us presume that we have m scores per cell, with independence from 
cell to cell. It is convenient to let X, stand for a score in the rth row and 
cth column of such a table. A score in the first row (from the top) and 
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third column would be symbolized as Xia, and Xis would be the mean for 
the scores in this cell; X,, would stand for the mean of any cell. The 
general patterning of labeling the scores is set forth in Table 16.1, which 
also includes symbols for the row and column means. Note that the 
first subscript denotes the row, and the second the column, to which a 
score belongs. We again use the “dot” notation to denote the means on 
the margins—the “dot” replaces the subscript over which we sum to get a 
mean. Thus X,. is obtained by summing across the columns and dividing 
by mC, and X., is obtained by summing over rows and dividing by mR. 
We can have a second table in which we enter the cell means, or X,, values. 


Table 16.1 Schema for labeling scores and means for groups, 
double classification 


1 2 3 c G 
1 Xu X12 Xis Xic X X. 
2 Хы X» X23 Xy Xy Xa. 
3 Xa Хз» X33 Xz Ху Xy. 
r Xn X» X Xre Xo Ar. 
R Xm XR Xr Хро Xnc Xn 
. 


Summing these across columns and dividing by C will, of course, lead to 
the Х,. on the right-hand margin; summing over rows and dividing by R 
will yield the Y., values at the bottom. The average of the marginal 
means, either «ызан will be the total mean, which consistent with the 
"dot" notation would be I., but we will simply use X as a symbol for the 
total mean. 

The deviation of any score, X,,, from the total mean can be expressed 
in terms of the deviation of its row mean from the total mean, (X,. — X), 
plus the deviation of its column mean from the total mean, (TL. — X), 
plus its deviation from its cell mean, (X,, — X,,). Thus we could write 

(Xr — X) = (K. — X) + (X, — X) + (Xp — X4) 
which it will be seen is really not an equation. Something is missing. We 
simply ask, what can be added to make an equation or an identity? If 
we were to subtract the right-hand parts from the left-hand side, we would 
secure a sort of remainder which when included on the right-hand side 
would provide an equation. Simple algebraic manipulation leads to 
(X, K. — X. + X) as the needed component. Thus we have 
" —X)-(X.— Y (K = X) 


+ (X,, — X,.— X. + T) (X, — X) 
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as an identity which specifies four possible sources of variation for the 
X,, scores. Later we will examine the meaning of the component obtained 
as a remainder. 

With r running from 1 to R, and c taking on values from 1 to C, and 
m scores per cell there will be mRC (= total N) individual deviations. We 
need the sum of their squares, which sum will be broken into four parts 
plus six cross-product terms when we square and sum the right-hand side 
of the identity. Since the limits of the printed page make it rather difficult 
to write out and manipulate a breakdown into 4 + 6 terms, we will ask 
the reader to “take on faith" the fact that the six cross-product terms can 


Table 16.2. Variance schema for double classification with m scores per cell 


Variance 
Source Sum of Squares df Estimate 
Rows тСУ(Х,. — Xy R-1 925 
Columns mRXQC, - х) C-1 Po 
Interaction mE, = Xn Холл)? (R- Dee = Sere 
Within cells Ee — X,9* mRC — RC 58, 
Total xxx, — Xy mRC —1 


re 


be shown to vanish. Perhaps the reader has anticipated that any cross- 
product terms involving (N — X,.) will vanish because this last term is a 
within-groups deviation and in one-way analysis of variance the cross- 
product term involving within-groups and between-groups deviations 
was proven to be exactly zero. 

Before proceeding further, we admit that a more precise notation for 
the ith individual in the rth row and cth column would be Хи and hence 
Xe would be the cell mean. An expression for the total sum of squares 
would be IIS (Kire — Xy. We will herein avoid the use of a subscript 

ire 


for an individual unless really needed for clarity. Accordingly, we will 
use the expression EXC. — X) as indicative of the total sum of squares 
for all mRC individuals; it is to be understood that mRC scores, not RC 
scores, are involved in the summation. 

The breakdown of the total sum of squares into four additive com- 
ponents is depicted in Table 16.2, along with the corresponding parti- 
tioning of the degrees of freedom. The dfs for rows and for columns are 
precisely as for the G group situation of the previous chapter. The df for 
the within-cells term is analogous to that for the within-groups setup, i. e., 
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we have a total of mRC scores varying about RC means, hence RC 
restrictions, The new term, УУ(Х,, — X, — X., + Ху, which has to do 
with interaction, has (R — 1)(C — 1) degrees of freedom. How does one 
arrive at this for the df? The situation here is analogous to the у? df for a 
k by Г contingency table. Imagine a table like Table 16.1, but with F. 
values in the cells. The marginal means constitute restrictions on the 
“deviations” which are involved in the interaction sum of squares—when 
(R — 1)(C — cell means are known the rest become determinable from 
the margins. Note that if you sum the degrees of freedom for the four 
parts you will get the total df. 

Table 16.2 also contains symbols for the four variance estimates. We 
will now have three null hypotheses: (1) the row means are chance 
variations from one population mean, (2) the column means are also 
chance variations from the same population mean; and (3) there is no 
interaction. As will be seen later, the proper denominator for all three 
possible and legitimate variance ratios, F., F,, and Fi, is зї. It will be 
noticed that the denominator, or "error" term, for these Fs is based on a 
variance estimate that is independent of each of the three possible effects. 
Stated differently, the error term is freed of variation produced or associ- 
ated with the variables or characteristics that permit us to classify the 
scores, 

There are no restrictions on the nature of the bases for classification 
(however, see next paragraph). Either the rows or the columns or both 
may stand for groupings that are qualitatively different or that are based 
on chosen levels on a quantified variable, Categories, R and/or C in 
number, might be based on “natural” classification, such as sex, race, 
eye color, age; or they might be based on sociocultural status, such as 
residence locale (urban, suburban, rural), occupation, religion, political 
affiliation, educational level, socioeconomic level; or they might be based 
on qualitative groupings produced in the laboratory, such as dosages, 
type of therapy, teaching method, kinds of rewards; or the classification 
may involve a quantitative variable that is manipulable so as to permit the 
measuring of subjects on a dependent variable, X, under differing levels 
on such variables as size, distance, illumination, amount of reward, etc. 
In laboratory studies involving independent variables for which the subject 
does not bring with him the wherewithal for a priori classification, the 
subjects must be randomly assigned to levels (conditions) or combinations 
of levels on the manipulated variable(s). There must be independence of 
M from row to row, from column to column, and/or from cell to 
cell. 

There is one definite restriction on the simultaneous choice of two 
variables (characteristics) as a basis for the classifications: the two 
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independent variables must themselves be independent in the sense of 
being uncorrelated either linearly or curvilinearly or in the contingenoy 
sense. This restriction is met when both variables are manipulable or 
when one is manipulable; but when both variables are characteristics of 
the subjects (such as personality traits, abilities, height, weight, or such as 
socioeconomic level, educational level, residence locale, membership in 
groups), there is risk that correlation (association) exists between the two 
"independent" variables. If there is any possibility of association, the 
interpretations of significant effects become blurred, We will return to 
this problem later (see under "nonorthogonality" in Index). 

The bases of classification, as the independent variables in a study, are 
sometimes referred to as factors (not to be confused with the factors that 
emerge from a technique known as "factor analysis”), It will have been 
noted that the foregoing illustrations of factors, as either qualitative or 
quantitative variables, did not include any for which the selection of 
"levels" (categories or groupings) depends upon a random process, All 
involve fixed effects (see p. 299), After giving an example of the required 
computations and illustrations that should help one understand the 
meaning of interaction, we will consider in detail a case of two-way 
classification in which rows stand for a random (not fixed) variable. 


COMPUTATIONS, m SCORES PER CELL 


The computations are relatively easy, and arranging the scores into 
rows and columns will facilitate the task. A ZX and EX” is calculated for 
cach cell. Summing the RC XX" values gives EEX” as the sum of all the 
mRC squared scores, Summing the XX values in each row gives XX, 


and summing the ZX values in each column gives EX, These become 


sums along the margins, which marginal values sum down, and across, 
to the total sum of the mRC scores, SEX, The sum of scores in any 
particular cell will be symbolized as EX, The formulas are: 


Total sum of squares = CIPRO, = (Ххх, (16.1) 
Between-rows squares = E fg - I (162) 
Between-columns squares = + [as] -I (16.3) 


Within-cells squares EV.. EX," (164) 


Table 16.3. Coded learning scores (sum of scores 
on 29th and 30th trials) for Koerth pursuit rotor* 


Practice Sessions 


Rest 
Interval 5(M T W Th F) 3(M W F) 
9 14 6 10 8 10 11 14 
10 15 10 И 912372259. 10 
3 minutes 14 17 10 11 Path АЗ: 14 
10 8. 15 n e 
127 8 14 5 91912581115 
23160029 1D ROOT 7 
Sapo) A i ОДЕСА 9 
1 minute 14: „% 0,115, 8 Cin Salil 12 
Му 4.5 15 лт Abe 10 
n 1325641 7198 


* Data from Renshaw, M. J., The effects of varied 
arrangements of practice and rest on proficiency in the 
acquisition of a motor skill, Unpublished Doctor's 
Dissertation, Stanford University, California, 1947. 


Table 16.4. Sums and means for data of Table 16.3 


yr Р 2 
Rest Practice Session 
t 
Interval | SOM T W Th E) 3(M W F) Totals 
EX, = 217 УХ = 219 XX, = 436 
3 minutes | EX? = 2543 EX? = 2547 УХ. = 5090 
n = 10.8500 | Xj, = 10.9500 | X, = 10.9000 
УХ = 124 УХ = 175 XX, = 299 
1 minute | УХ, = 1102 DR = 1643 УХ = 2745 
X4 = 62000 | XY, = 8.7500 Xi = 7.4750 
=X, = 341 EX, = 394 XXX, = 135 
Totals УХ? = 3645 D = 4190 XXX, = 7835 
X, = 8.5250 | Y, =9.8500 x = 9.1875 
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The interaction sum of squares is obtained as the remainder when the 
numerical values of the last three are subtracted from the total sum of 
Squares. 

Table 16.3 contains data on learning with two variations as to practice 
sessions and two variations as to rest interval between trials. For each 
combination of conditions there are 20 (= m) cases. The scores are 
recorded in a 2 by 2 or 4-cell table. Table 16.4 is a work-sheet layout in 
which are recorded sums of scores, sums of squared scores, and means, 
for cells and for the margins. The lower-right corner contains values for 
the total group of 80 cases. For the sums of squares (of deviations) we 
have the following: 


Total: 3 [80(7835) — (735)*] = 1082.1875. 

Rows: sls [2(436? + 2992) — (735)?] = 234.6125. 

Columns: 3 [2(341? + 394°) — (735)°] = 35.1125. 

Within cells: 20 [20(7835) — (2172 + 219° + 124° + 175*)] = 782.4500 
Interaction: 1082.1875 — (234.6125 + 35.1125 + 782.4500) = 30,0125. 


The interaction sum of squares can also be calculated by direct sub- 
stitution into the definition formula of Table 16.2, which will involve RC 
quantities to be squared, summed, and multiplied by m. We have 


(10.85 — 10.90 — 8.525 + 9.18750 = (.6125)* 
(10.95 — 10.90 — 9.85 + 9.1875)? = (—.6125)* 
(6.20 — 7.475 — 8.525 + 9.1875 = (—.6125)* 

(8.75 — 7.475 — 9.85 + 9.1875! = (.6125)* 


which when added and multiplied by 20 lead to 30.0125, or the value 
obtained by subtraction. 

Any reader who is surprised that the above four values involved in 
computing the interaction sum of squares directly are numerically equal 
should ponder the fact that for the given situation the df for the interaction 
term is (2 — 1)(2 — 1), or 1. 

Actually, the easiest way to compute the interaction sum of squares for 
a 2 by 2 table is to work with the four cell sums of scores. The formula is 


T + EX — ХХ — ZX) 
4m 


For this problem we have 
dsQ17 + 175 — 219 — 124) = 4 (49)* = 30.0125 


The sums of squares and resulting variance estimates are brought 
together in Table 16.5. We have four variance estimates which for the 
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Table 16.5. Analysis of variance for pursuit learning 


Source Sum of Squares df Variance Estimate 
Rest interval (rows) 234.6125 1 234.6125 
Sessions (columns) 35.1125 1 35.1125 
Interaction 30.0125 1 30.0125 
Individual differences (within cells) 782.4500 76 10.2954 
Total 1082.1875 79 


given situation are all estimates of the same population variance under the 
null hypothesis conditions: no row effect, no column effect, and no 
interaction. It is appropriate for this table to use 5°, as the denominator 
of F to test the row, the column, and the interaction effects. We have for 
interaction, F,, = 30.0125/10.2954 = 2.92, which falls short of the F of 
about 4.0 required for significance at the .05 level. This indicates that the 
apparent failure of the four cell means to be consistent, in either direction, 
with the marginal means (or with each other) is attributable to chance 
fluctuations. For this particular problem the chance fluctuation is the 
sampling of individuals (plus a relatively small component having to do 
with errors of measurement), 

Next consider the effect on pursuit learning of varying the rest interval 
and varying the sessions, For sessions we have F, = 35.1125/10.2954 
= 3.41, which is not large enough to lead us to reject the null hypothesis; 
but since nonrejection of the null hypothesis does not prove the hypothesis, 
we can conclude only that the effect, if it exists, is not large enough to be 
demonstrated by the number of cases used. The between-rows or rest- 
interval effect is highly significant as judged by F, = 234.6125/10.2954 
= 22.79, which is double the F needed for the .001 level of significance. 
Now the fact that the interaction is not significant permits us to conclude 
that the rest-interval effect is similar for five sessions and for three sessions 
per week. If the interaction had been significant, we would need to 
qualify our conclusion about the effect of the rest interval, 


INTERACTION: MEANING AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


One way to acquire insight into the meaning of interaction is based on 
the fact, as we learned earlier (p. 328), that the deviations contributing 
thereto emerge as a remainder after the two main effects (and the within- 
cells part) are taken out. If we were dealing with the cell means as 
deviations from X, i.e., (Y,, — X), and wrote these deviations as 


(X, — X) = (X. — X) + (X, — X) 
we would need to tack on (F — V. — X., + X) in order to have an 
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identity. The tacked-on term is obtained as a remainder. It represents 
what is left over after allowing for Х,. and X. variations. In a way the 
remainder is what is left over after adjustments to the (X,, — X) values for 
the row and the column differences. 

We will resort to a numerical example, oversimplified in order to make 
the calculations easy. Suppose nine cell means, along with row and column 
means, as in the left-hand part of Table 16.6. The sum of squares of the 
cell means about the over-all mean, 4, can readily be written as 
XX(X,— X) = 22 + 12 + 0 + 0? + 1° + 4 + 2? + 12 + 1? 28. For 
aa 


Table 16.6. Illustration of adjustment procedure to obtain interaction sum of 
squares as à remainder 


Starting means cols. adjust rows adjust 

2 3 14 3 2 اا‎ 3 CENT. 4 
4 3 8 5 4 4 5 Ty 4 
E 3 4 R 4 ETE 4 
4r 3 5 4 4 4 gt 4 Oy 4. | 4 


the row sum squares we have CE(Y,. — Xy = 3(1# + 1* + 0°) = 6; for 
columns, RE(X., — X) = 3(0* fe 1? + 1?) = 6. By subtraction we get 
28 — 6 — 6 = 16 as the sum of squares for the remainder, or interaction. 
The student can check this by substituting directly into 


Xx, V. V. A). 


Next we consider a simple adjustment to the cell means so as to equalize 
the column means, or make them all = 4, the total mean. Since the first 
column mean is already 4, no adjustment is needed for the cell means 
therein. The second column mean is 3; adding | to the cell means in 
the second column will change the column mean to 4; and since the third 
column mean is 5, we would need to adjust the cell means in this column 
by subtracting | from each. The results are set forth in the middle part of 
Table 16.6, from which it will be seen that these adjustments did not change 
the row means. Exactly the same procedure can be used to adjust the 
means in the row cells in order to equalize the row means (to 4). This is 
accomplished by working with the middle part of the table, and when done 
produces the right-hand part of Table 16.6, in which we have nine cell 
means adjusted for both row and column effects. These nine * adjusted 
means still show variation, and EXGX, — Xy, with ,X,, as the adjusted 
values, may again be used to compute a sum of squares. Thus we get 
12 + 12 + 02 + 12 + 13 + 22+ 22 + 0 + 2 = 16, which is exactly the 
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same as was obtained by subtraction. In this sense, the interaction 
sum of squares may be regarded as what is left over after adjustment for 
the two main effects; i.e., the Y,, are twice adjusted in calculating the 
interaction sum of squares. 

A by-product of this adjustment approach emerges when it is noted 
that the sum of squares for B x C interaction in the left-hand part of 
Table 16.6, where main effects are present, is precisely the same as that 
for the right-hand part, where there are no main effects. You don’t need 
to have a main effect in order to have interaction. 

Reference to actual examples of statistically significant interaction may 
help clarify its meaning. For this purpose we shall use some data on 
visual acuity from an experiment by Walker.* For visual acuity (low 


Table 16.7. Visual acuity: interaction of type of 
measurement with eyes 


Depth Vernier Total 


Binocular .08 1.07 57 
Monocular 24 1.50 87 
Total 16 1.28 2 


Score, better acuity) by two methods of measurement (depth and vernier) 
with binocular and monocular vision, we have means as given in Table 
16.7. The marginal means are markedly different, and it is readily seen 
that the cell means (each based on 108 determinations) are not consistent 
with the marginal values. The difference, .24 — .08, is not of the same 
order as the difference, 1.50 — 1.07; or stated in another way, the two 
differences differ from each other. In other words, the amount of differ- 
ence between binocular and monocular acuity depends upon the type of 
measurement. 

One variable investigated in the experiment was the distance of the 
stimulus from the subject. Since distance is an ordered variable, it is 
possible to picture the interaction by making a graph, with acuity as the 
ordinate and distance along the z axis. Fig. 16.1 shows the relationship 
of acuity (average of the two types of measures) and the three distances 
used. Note the difference between the two curves—the significant inter- 
action for eyes and distance actually means that the two curves are differ- 
ent. This lack of parallel behavior of curves is more striking in Fig. 16.2, 
which illustrates the interaction of measures with distance, for binocular 
and monocular combined. In this study there was also a significant 


* i В А í 
Walker, E. L., Factors in vernier acuity and distance discrimination, Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation, Stanford University, California, 1947. 
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Distance Distance 
Fig. 16.1. Simple interaction: Fig. 16.2. Simple interaction: 
eyes by distance. measures by distance. 


variance for the subjects by distance interaction, from which we conclude 
that the relationship between acuity and distance varies from person to 
person (see Fig. 16.3). 

Walker also investigated the effect of stimulus rod width and size of 
aperture. A plot of the results for acuity (ordinate) against rod width 
(abscissa) for three apertures (A large, B medium, C small) is given in 
Fig. 16.4 as another possible example of interaction except that this time 
the apparent interaction is so slight as not to possess statistical significance. 
This being the case, it can be said that the effect of rod width is independent 
of aperture (and vice versa). Contrast this with the possible conclusion, 
based on a highly significant F, that distance affects acuity. When we note 
the interaction effect depicted in Fig. 16.2, we see that such a conclusion 
does not hold at all for the depth measure. Thus, significant interaction 


Rod width 


Fig. 16.3. Simple interaction: dis- Fig. 16.4. Nonsignificant inter- 
tance by subjects. action: aperture by stimulus 
rod width. 
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always calls for a qualification, sometimes drastic, regarding a main effect, 
It is entirely possible for an effect to be in opposite directions for different 
conditions, and the over-all effect need not be significant for this to occur. 

If there is no interaction in the population, it follows that each of the 
RC values of (e — u,. — fe + u) would be exactly zero, and from this 
it follows that ie = u,. + K.o — p, or that u, is an additive function of 
H. and y., as variates. That is, the cell means are an additive function of 
the two main effects. Accordingly, it is sometimes said that a test 
of interaction is a test of additivity of the main effects. 


ROWS FOR PERSONS AND COLUMNS FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


We next consider the setup in which the rows stand for A subjects 
who are measured just once (usually) under each of the C conditions that 
define the columns. That is, we have R persons for a total of RC scores. 
This is a repeat-measure design which is frequently used in psychology. 
Since this is a bit less complicated than the two-way design with m scores 
per cell, we will give more detail regarding the breakdown of the total sum 
of squares than was feasible when variation within cells was present. 

The deviation of any score, X,,, from the total mean can be expressed 
in terms of the deviation of its row mean from the total mean, (X,. — X), 
plus the deviation of its column mean from the total mean, (X., — X), 
plus a sort of remainder term which represents an individual variation 
over and above that due to the groups to which the score belongs. To 
Secure an expression for this term, we note that by definition the term 
must be the part of the score deviation (from the total mean) left over 
after the sum of the two parts specified above have been subtracted. 
Accordingly, we have 


OG, — X) - (X. — X) + (X. — X)] 
which simplifies to 


(X,,— X.— N. + X) 
We may therefore write the following identity: 
(X, — X) = (X. — X) -(X, X) -(X,,— X. — X. 4 X) 
With r running from 1 to R, and c taking values from 1 to C, there will, 
of course, be RC individual deviations. We need the sum of their squares, 
Which sum will involve the squares of the three parts, plus three cross- 
product terms that can be shown to vanish when summed. It may be 


instructive to indicate how the sum of squares for all RC scores can be set 
up. Suppose we begin by writing the squares of the deviations for scores 
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in the first column. Each of these squares will involve cross-product 
terms, which we shall here ignore except for a plus sign to indicate their 
existence. We have for the first-column scores: 


(xu = ) 2 (X, — XP  (X,— XP + (Au KK Xa + Xy + 
(Xa — xy = (Xs. in Xy + (Xa 5 xy + (Xa — Xs. Ly X, + xy xs 
(Xn — X! 2 (X. — XP + (I = XP A = X. — Xa XY + 


(Xm X Xy = (Xp. — Xy + (X1 n2 XP + (Xm — Xp. — X, X+ 


The summing of these squares of deviations for the scores of column 1 

involves R cases, i.e., r runs from 1 to R; hence we need a symbol which 

denotes this fact. Let us use È for this purpose. Note that the second 
D 


term on the right is constant for all R scores, which permits us to replace 
the summation sign by R. 

The sum of the first column squares, and by analogy the sums for the 
other columns, can be written as: 
Ist col.: 


D(X, — Xy = У(Х, — Xy-R(X,— XY D(X, = N.. — X,4 Xy 
2nd col.: 


IXa — Xy = U(X. YF R(X4— Xf + Z0t4 — X. — Xa X) 


cth col.: 

Xx, Xy m EX Y) ROS X) bx ЕЕ Xy 

T T e 

Cth col.: 

(X, He = У(Х, ^e xy 17 R(X.o 3 xy 

r " 2 e 
F(X o — X.— Xo + XP 

т 

We тау now sum over the С columns, and for the results we will need 

double summation signs. Since the first right-hand term does not vary 

from column to column, its sum is merely C times its value. The second 

right-hand set of terms involves a constant times a variable; hence the 


constant R comes from under the summation sign. Finally we have the 
following expression for the sum of squares for the RC scores: 


XX(X, — X) = CA(X,. — X? + REX. — Xy 
+ DE(X,, — X.— Х.+ Xy (16.5) 
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The reader who is worried about whether the cross-product terms really 
vanish should note that for the cth column the product term 


2X — XX. — X)-— (F, X) 


vanishes because У(Х,. — Y) = 0. The other two cross-product sums 
т 


have as one factor the remainder, or residual term; we have already had 
examples of a general principle that product terms involving residuals 
vanish. 

From formula (16.5) we see that the total sum of Squares can be broken 
into three additive components: between row means with R — 1 degrees 
of freedom, between column means with df of C — 1, and a remainder, 
which will have df = (R — 1)(C — 1). Note that the dfs for the three 
parts sum to the df for the total sum of squares, RC — 1. 

Division of the three sums of squares by their dfs leads to variance 
estimates, Se,, See, and 5°,,. That for columns is of primary interest; it is 
tested by F, = s*./s*,.. The row variance estimate involves the ever- 
present variation among individuals, which is testable by F, = s°,/s°,, 
provided an assumption is tenable, which is unlikely except in one special 
case to be discussed (p. 355). We will later examine the meaning of the 
component represented by EX(X, — Y, — F. + Y). Some readers 
will have anticipated that this may involve something akin to row by 
column interaction, even though it contains X,, instead of Y,, when there 
аге m scores per cell. Note that since s?,,, sometimes referred to as the 
error variance, is based on a remainder, or residual, after the parts of the 
total sum of squares associated with the between-row and the between- 
column variation have been subtracted, it follows that we are using as our 
error term (the denominator of Fe) a variance which has been freed of any 
variation produced by the column conditions and also freed of the main 
"effect" of subject variation as represented by the X,. values. Eventually 
we will see that s?,, is not completely free of variation due to individual 
differences, 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
TWO CORRELATED MEANS 


Let us consider the limiting case of C = 2. The between-columns sum 
of squares, RX(X., — X, may be written as 


R(X, — Xy + R(X,— Xy 


which we have already shown (p. 304) reduces to (R/2)(X., — V), or to 
a function of the difference between the two means. 
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Let us next examine the remainder or error term. If we turn back to 
p. 339, where we summed over columns, we readily see that the remainder 
sum can be expressed as 


E(X,— X, — Xa + XP EQ — X, — Ka + Ху 


in which the c of formula (16.5) has the explicit values of 1 and 2. Now 
the mean of any row, say the rth, is merely the mean of C — 2 scores; 
i.e., V. = (Ха + X,2)/2, and the total mean must be the average of the 
two column means, or X = (Xa + X..)/2. Making these substitutions, 
we have 


which simplifies to 
0а = X4 — Xi + Xa) + (Ха — Xa — Xa + Xa) 


These two terms become indentical when we change the signs within the 
second parentheses, which change is permissible since the square of a 
function is the same as the square of its negative, e.g., (a? = (-. 
Hence we have 


EX. — X») — (K Xs) 


Now the first parentheses term is the difference between any individual's 

two scores, say D,, and the second is the difference between the two 

column means, which difference it will be recalled is the same as the mean 

of the differences, B. We have finally the remainder sum of squares as 

1( D, — Dy, or one-half the sum of the squares of the difference scores 
r 


about the mean difference. 
The F for comparing two column means becomes 
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with n, = 1 and n = R — 1. This reduces to 
2 (Us Хх.) 
X(D, у 


R(R — 1) 


which the reader will recognize as 1? for comparing the difference between 
means based on sets of correlated scores with the standard error of the 
mean difference estimated by formula (7.1). 

We have seen in Chapter 6 that in testing the difference between the 
means of correlated scores we can, for the large sample situation, deter- 
mine the needed sampling error either from the distribution of differences 
between paired scores or by means of the standard error of the difference 
formula with the correlational term included. The important thing to note 
is that the analysis of variance technique provides a method for testing 
the significance of the difference between two or more means based on sets 
of correlated scores. The scores may be correlated either because they are 
based on the same individuals working under C conditions or having C 
trials on some stunt, or because siblings or litter mates are involved (each 
of the C groups containing one case from each of R families), or because 
we started with R sets of matched individuals, one from each set being 
assigned to the several C groups. 

The F just discussed has to do with column means. What of the row 
means for the given setup? The means of the R rows represent the mean 
performance of each of the several individuals, and a test of the significance 
of the estimate of variance based on the between-row sum of squares 
becomes a test of the significance of individual differences. Since it is 
known that individuals do differ on practically all psychological variables, 
Such a test is usually a trivial test of the obvious, and hence it is seldom 
needed. We may, however, have the situation in which we wonder 
whether individual variation is significant in the light of known measure- 
ment or response errors. To this question we now turn. 


RELIABILITY OF MEASUREMENT 


Suppose the scores in each row represent either the performance of an 
individual on different forms of a scale or C measurements for a given 
variable. The column means would be the means for the forms or succes- 
sive sets of measurements, and the test of the significance between column 
means would be a test of the difference between the several form means or 
of the difference between the means for the C successive sets of trials. For 
form means or for trial means, F = s?/s?,, as outlined previously, 
provides an over-all test of the significance of these correlated means. 
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In order to understand better the meaning in this situation of F = S,, 
let us again take the limiting case of C = 2; e.g., two forms of a test have 
been administered to R individuals. Previously it was shown that the 
remainder sum of squares reduces to 20р, — Dy in which D., a differ- 


ence score, is expressed as a deviation from the mean of the differences; 
hence this term is de (cf. p. 90). Since S?, = Ed?/R, the term becomes 
}RS?p. When we recall the expression for the variance of difference 
scores for correlated values (6.6), it is readily seen that the remainder 
sum of squares can be written as 


e hue s 


42(D, — Dy = 
r 
If we make the usual assumption that the two forms have the same 
variance, we can let S2. = S%, = Se,. Then noting that гу; is the form 
versus form reliability coefficient, r,,, we can substitute and get 


Fas, — 2r, $2, = RS*(1 — rj) = RS, 


where 5°, is the error of measurement variance (see p. 165). When we 
divide this remainder sum of squares, RS,, by its df, we have the pre- 
viously labeled s2,, = RS?,/(R — 1). Now let us recall the general 
relationship between 5° and s? as biased and unbiased estimates of vari- 
ance. For NY (say) scores, 5°, = Ly?/N, and 5°, = NY — 1). From 
the definition of 5°, we have Xy? = NS, hence s*, = NS*,(N = 1). 
Accordingly, with S?, as the error of measurement variance, it is seen that 
5% is an unbiased estimate of the error of measurement variance. We 
label this estimate s?,. 

Thus, under the usual assumption of equal form variances, the remain- 
der sum of squares and the variance estimate based thereon has to do with 
errors of measurement. The remainder sum of squares as actually com- 
puted includes an adjustment for possibly differing form means but does 
not allow for any difference in form variances. (It will be recalled that 
Se, computed via f,» is also unaffected by a difference in form means.) 
If we have C — 3 or more forms, the remainder term is likewise a base for 
an unbiased estimate of error of measurement variance. When we test the 
difference between row means, we are actually asking whether the individual 
differences are significant in light of the variability due to measurement 
errors. 3 

In our earlier discussion of reliability (pp. 163-70), nothing was said 
about unbiased estimates. Admitting that ғ, represents a slight improve- 
ment over the biased S, we next ask whether the use of unbiased estimates 
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leads to an improvement in the estimate of r,,. Reliability is sometimes 
defined by way of formula (10.15), i.e., r = 1 — 5?,/S?, or in population 
values as гуу = 1 — o?,/o*,. This definition formula can become a 
computational formula provided we have a means of estimating o, and 
0. If we were to plug in the unbiased estimates, 5*, and s?, (the latter as 
an estimate of the common form variance but based on the scores from 
one form only), we would have 

RS R = 1) i 5: 
RS*.(R — 1) SE 


Ter = 1 — 85% = 1 


from which we see that, when estimating v via variances in the two form 
situation, it matters not whether we use unbiased or biased estimates of 
the variances. 

In some areas of psychology it is feasible to approach the reliability 
problem by way of m repeated measurements on each of N individuals. 
Feasibility depends on absence of practice or fatigue effects, permitting 
us to ignore the ordering of the measuring—as first, or second, and so on. 
The m measurements for each person are averaged; we wish to know 
the reliability of these average scores, the coefficient for which we will 
designate as г. By definition, r,, = 1 — o? /, in which G, (зу is the 
true (population) variance for the measurement errors associated with 
the "score" as an average of m measures and , is the variance of the 
distribution of the scores as averages (the subscript i indicating that the 
ith person has such a mean score). These two variances would need to be 
estimated from the available data consisting of m measures on each of N 
individuals. The mean score for a person will have a sampling error since 
it is based on a sample of m measures. The square of the estimated 
standard error of the mean score for the ith individual would be s, 
= s*a lM in which s*,(,, is the unbiased estimate of the score (single, not 
average) variance within individual i. If we assume that this within 
individual score variance is the same from individual to individual, a 
better estimate of the within person variance will be obtained by averaging 
the separate N estimates. But this is exactly the meaning of s?,, (see р. 291), 
placed now in the context of within persons instead of within groups. 
(The N individuals provide N sets, or groups, of m scores each.) We will 
therefore take as our estimate of the error variance for the scores as 
averages, 82% = 82 /n. 

To secure an estimated 9*, the variance over persons of their scores as 
averages, we note that since the between-groups estimate 5°, = тз? 
we have s*,, = m. For the between-persons situation, this could be 
written as ge, = s*,/m, which we will take as an unbiased estimate of Gr 
Substituting in the definition formula, we have for the reliability of the 
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scores as averages, 


(16.6) 


1 52% mn i S 
which is based on unbiased estimates, computable by formulas given in 
Chapter 15. 

The foregoing was concerned with the reliability of scores, X;, each 
taken as the average of m scores or m Xs. What of the reliability of these 
X scores? Recall that when we have one score per person, it can be 
expressed as X = X, + E and that for N infinitely large, we have o°, 
= 0, + o, The reliability of the X scores, 


qe 


a = 2 
An estimate of гь) can be obtained by replacing o°, and o°, by their 
best available estimates. With m measures on each of N persons, we still 
have (ignoring order of measurement) a one-way analysis of variance 
setup, random model. The within-groups estimate, 92%, as a within-persons 
estimate would be an estimate of c, апа the between-groups estimate, Sb, 
would be an estimate of between-individual variation. We could replace 


s >o + mo", 
by 
s, — o^, + me^, 


in which и, as the population mean for the ith individual is the average 
of m measures when т is infinitely large; that is, 4, is X, for the individual, 
and o?, is o°% 

It will be recalled that when we say the expected value of s*, is the sum 
of the two terms on the right of the arrow, we are saying that on the 
average, 5, = o, + то?,. If we solve for o,, and substitute the estimate, 
52%, for g, we have 

2 2 


2 Sy — Sw 
с. = 


т 


as an estimate of the variance of true scores. 
с р 2 : Y 
To obtain an estimate of c, we substitute the foregoing value of o°, 
and the estimate of ,, given by 5%, into o2, = 0%, + o?,. These sub- 
stitutions lead to 
2 2 2 2 
5%, = 8, 2 5% Swt MS w 


Braa +5 
т т 
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which can be written as 


a Sy, ＋ (n — Ds^, 
с * So жор ш 
т 
Then substituting the above estimates into „зору = 0°,/0°, we have the 
estimate 


2 
Sbi 


= — (16.7) 
pose, т — So 


т 


which the alert student will recognize as r’, the intraclass correlation 
coefficient. We have, therefore, incidentally provided a derivation of the 
defined on p. 322. We see that r’, in the situation involving тт measures 
on each of N persons, is a measure of the reliability of the X scores, when 
taken singly. 

Earlier (p. 237) we derived the generalized Brown-Spearman formula 
as a coefficient for the reliability of a sum (or average) of m scores: 


MP yy 
1 + (m — Dray 


Let us substitute u from equation (16.7), with se, standing for s°,, 


Tp = 


sho 5% 
т = ; 
s, + (m — Ds, 
Tae = 7 = 
9 = 55 
1+ (m — 10) =—*— + — 
Se ns 
2 
Sy — 5°, 
CRT MERE SEC 
" Sy + (m — Ds 
2 2 2 5 
Sa + (m — 1)5°, + (m — 1)5°, — (m — 1)5°,, 
b 
8% + (m = 1)s*,, 
2 
_ ms", — ms, 
ms”, 
s 
тав E тар 
So 


Thus the Brown-Spearman formula leads to the value given by formula 
(16.6). í 
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Since the reliability coefficient is a function of the error variance relative 
to the observed trait variance, it follows that a significant between- 
individuals variance is evidence for statistically significant reliability. But 
we cannot conclude from this that the test or instrument possesses satis- 
factory reliability since coefficients as low as .20 or .30 or even .10 can be 
statistically different from zero if R is sufficiently large. The author does 
not recommend this approach to the question of the reliability of measure- 
ment for the simple reason that it is more important to know how reliable 
a test is or how near its reliability approaches unity than to know only that 
it iy reliable in the sense of yielding a coefficient significantly different from 
zero. 

This possible application of the variance technique, however, points up 
the fact that it is sometimes meaningful to speak of the remainder variance 
as “error” variance. In a wider sense, the remainder variance can be 
thought of as the uncontrolled variation which contributes to the variation 
of the means of the groups being compared. Now a little reflection leads 
to the conclusion that the sources of error in research are many and varied. 
Sometimes instrumental and/or measurement errors loom large, some- 
times the error associated with the sampling of individuals is paramount, 
at other times the intraindividual variation is sizable, and frequently if the 
sources of variation are unknown the term experimental error is used as a 
catchall. When a particular variance estimate is referred to as the error 
variance to be used as the denominator of the F ratio, the “error” may 
be any one of or a combination of the many types of error. In this sense, 
the variance estimate based on the remainder sum of squares may be the 
error variance even for those situations where we have classifications into 
R groups rather than as R individuals, but as will presently be seen the 
term which we are now calling the remainder may not always be the one 
to utilize as “error.” The within-groups variance estimate of Chapter 15 
was an "error" variance for testing the significance of the between-groups 
variation. In more complex setups in the analysis of variance, rules are 
required for choosing the appropriate error term. 


ILLUSTRATION, С CORRELATED MEANS 


The required computations for testing variation between column means 
will now be set forth. It makes no difference in the computational pro- 
cedure whether we have R individuals with C scores each or R sets of C 


individuals matched. 3 
The computation of the required sums of squares involves formulas 
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(16.1) to (16.3) with m = 1: 
Xr — Ke Rel REZEK, = (z2x.)] for total ^ (16.8) 
3 RC re re 
1 2 2: 
RX(X,— XP = хе (2 2 — (0 for columns (16.9) 
е RC ENF re 
- ex 1 2 Е Д 2: 
CX(X, — Xy = — Rz (ox. — (22x..)] for rows (16.10) 
PO. — X= el 5 


The sum of squares for the remainder can be obtained by subtracting the 
sums for between columns and for between rows from the total sum of 


Table 16.8. Data for visual acuity, 4 individuals, 3 distances (Monocular, vernier 
method, coded scores)* 


Distance (in Meters) 
„ 


Subjeets 5 10 15 EX, X, 
1 13 29 17 59 19.7 
2 4 9 19 32 10.7 
3 8 30 37 75 25.0 
4 9 27 53 89 29.7 
SN 34 55 126 255 
"Y. 8.5 23.7 31.5 212 N 
DIX, = 255 XXX, = 7709 
22 d 
X(EX,): = 18,051 Gx, * = 26,057 
re er 


* From Walker, E. L., Factors in vernier acuity and distance discrimination, 
Doctoral Dissertation, Stanford University, California, 1947. 


Squares. Sum each row, and write the sums on the right-hand margin; 
sum each column, and write the sums along the bottom margin. Summing 
down the right-hand margin gives the total sum, and summing across 
the bottom margin should give the same total sum, Square all scores and 
sum to get the first sum in (16.8); square all the right-hand margin sums 
and then sum to get the first part of (16.10); square all the bottom margin 
sums and then sum to get the first part of (16.9). 

The computations are illustrated by the data of Table 16.8. Casual 
examination of the table indicates that acuity measures are influenced by 
distance. Do the means for the three distances differ significantly ? 
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The required sums are included in the table. Substituting these in the 
foregoing formulas gives: 

435[12(7709) — (255)?] = 2290.25 for the total sum of squares 

34[3(26,057) — (255)?] = 1095.50 for between-columns sum of squares 

12 [4(18,051) — (255)*] = 598.25 for between-rows sum of squares 


Subtracting the sum of the last two from the total gives 596.50 as the 


remainder sum of squares. 
These results are assembled in Table 16.9 along with the dfs and the 


Table 16.9. Variance table for data of Table 16.8 


Sum of Variance 
Source Squares df Estimate 
Distance 1095.50 2 547.75 
Subjects 598.25 3 199,42 
Remainder 596.50 6 99.42 
Total 2290.25 11 


variance estimates. For the influence of distance we have F = 547.75/99.42 
= 5.51, which for n, = 2 and n, = 6 is significant at slightly better than 
the P = .05 level (additional data in Walker’s dissertation leave no doubt— 
distance does have an effect). This is a situation in which experimentally 
induced differences are so large that they can be demonstrated with only 
four cases. 


CHOICE OF ERROR TERM IN TWO-WAY 
CLASSIFICATION 


Now that we have learned something about the meaning of interaction 
and have had a couple of examples which illustrate the computations 
and the way hypotheses can be tested, we must specifically consider an as 
yet unmentioned question: Which variance estimate is the correct one to 
use as the error term, that is, as the denominator for the F ratio? The 
answer depends on the mathematical model that is appropriate for a given 
situation. Three models have been set forth by the mathematical statis- 
ticians. These are referred to as the random model, the fixed constants 
model, and the mixed model. Let us define these for the two-way classifi- 
cation setup. 4 

We have the random model when both classifications involve sampling. 
Such would be the case when rows stand for individuals and columns 
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stand for judges (each of whom has rated each individual). The individuals 
and the judges are regarded as random samples from normally distributed 
populations: normal distribution of individuals with respect to the ratings 
and normal distribution for the rating characteristics of the judges. 

We have a fixed constants model when no random sampling is involved 
so far as the bases of the classifications are concerned. Such is the case 
when the classifications depend on such things as size, distance, time 
interval, degree of illumination, etc.; or on such unordered things as 
sense modality, sex, method, diagnostic group, etc. The setup in Table 
16.3 involves the fixed constants model; neither the rest intervals nor the 
sessions were chosen at random. 

We have a mixed model when one basis of classification involves 
sampling and the other fixed constants. Table 16.8 illustrates a typical 
mixed model, typical in that one basis of classification is individuals. 

Each of the three models calls for precisely the same breakdown of the 
sum of squares and of the degrees of freedom, and each leads to three 
variance estimates plus a within-cells estimate in case we have more than 
one score per cell. It should be noted that the within-cells scores can stand 
for two kinds of replication. We might have replication in the sense of 
having carried out the experiment with more than one person in each cell 
(but with different persons from cell to cell) as in Table 16.3, or we might 
have a replication of measures on the same person or persons. Thus in 
Table 16.8 we could have m measures per person under each of the C 
conditions. (We are not here concerned with replication in the sense of a 
repetition of the entire experiment by another investigator.) 

Actually, for the working statistician the precise formula for the possible 
mathematical models is not nearly so important as the deductions there- 
from regarding the meanings of the several variance estimates. Earlier 
(pp. 292-301) we attempted to explain the meaning of the variance estimate, 
d, under nonnull conditions. Perhaps the student should turn back and 
a the argument that led to specifying the expected value of 5%, as 
either 


2 


2 2 
Say Tomo, 


or as 
mX(u., — 1.) 
8 — 4 ——— 
Gad 
From now on we will simply write out the expected values as set forth by 
the mathematical statistician. 
The general model for two-way classification may be written as 


(Xr — U) = Op + d F oq, F Crer (16.11) 
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in which the deviation score from the over-all population mean is thought 
of in terms of a row contribution, ,; a column contribution, «,; an 
interactive effect, x,x,; and a normally distributed random (error) part, 
€,5. The subscript k indicates that we have replication, m scores per cell, 
with k taking on values 1... „ m, but the m scores in each cell are 
independent of the scores in all other cells. The a, %,, and ox, are all 
expressed in deviation form, i.e., possess the property that Yo, =0, 


Уо, = 0, LA,, = 0. Actually, æ, is used here instead of u, — и (or 
instead of ‘the more precise notation, . — .), with a similar meaning 
for z,. The XXo,«, stands for XE (pe — Ur: — flee + A.). 

For the fixed constants tte called fixed effects, sometimes fixed 
factor) model, we replace « by A, thus 


(Ga, — U) = A, + A, + A, A, + Cree (16.12) 


For the random (sometimes called components of variance) model we 
replace « by a, thus 
(Хк — U) = a, + a, + аа, + erer (16.13) 


and the mixed model can be written (with columns standing for fixed 


constants) as 
(Хы. — U) = a, + A, + d,, + en (16.14) 


The a,, de, а,а,, and a,A, are all assumed to be random variates from 
normally distributed populations of effects having variances o, Digi 
and o,¢. Note that the lower-case subscripts to a o? refer to random 
factors whereas the upper-case subscript refers to a fixed factor. (No such 
distinction is needed for subscripts to s? or to X.) For the fixed values 
A,, Ae, and 4,4, no assumption as to distribution of effects is required. 
Indeed, it is difficult to imagine a distribution of, say A, when C = 2. The 
"population" of effects consists of just two values, A, and Ay, which 
symbols stand for (д. — и) and (ш. — и). Two values, or for that matter 
the usual small number of fixed effects, cannot very well be described as to 
distribution, hence the differences among them or their variation about 
an over-all cannot aptly be described in terms of a o. Consequently, 


in the sequel the variation among them will be specified in terms of EA. 


Likewise, for the A, and the A, A, we will have ZA, and EX(ALA, 
respectively. Ma v 
When the m scores per cell represent measurement replication, S?o will 
be taken as an estimate of o?,; when the m scores per cell involve m 
individuals (measured once), 5°, will be regarded as an estimate of ua 
vidual difference variance, designated c. It is to be understood that o*; 
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has two components: true score variance and error of measurement 
variance. 

We are now ready to examine the various possible situations involving 
two-way classification in order to point out just what is being estimated 
by ger, Hes, gere, and ge. Once this is done, we will be in a position to choose 
an appropriate variance estimate, if such is available, as the denominator, 
or error, term for F. The question of variance homogeneity will be dis- 
cussed after a consideration of eight setups (cases) involving two-way 
classification. 

Case I. Fixed constants model, with m scores (m persons) per cell, a 
total of mRC individuals: 

Se 0° + unt. SAU 
R- 17 

520° + RU SA}, 
(645 UE 


E XX(A,A,)? 
(R - (С 1) "е" * 


2 2 
Sre >T; + 


S — 05 

The general principle in forming an F ratio is to choose two estimates 
which differ (in their expected values) by one term only, the term involving 
the effect being tested. Accordingly, s?, is the correct denominator for 
F,, Fe, and F., for testing row, column, and interaction effects, respec- 
tively. Note that interaction, if present, has nothing whatever to do with 
the main (row or column) effects. This is true because the interaction is 
a fixed, not a random, effect. If the interaction is significant, we must 
be on guard in drawing conclusions about the main effects—qualifications 
will be needed, as we learned in our discussion of the meaning of inter- 
action. 

Case II. Fixed constants model, RC individuals, one per cell, with each 
measured m times: the expectations for the first three estimates will be 
precisely the same as in Case I, but now S2 > . We see immediately 
that this design leads to difficulties. The resulting s, estimate is useless; 
if we did use se, as the denominator for testing, say, 5°,, a significant F 
would be meaningless because we would not know whether its significance 
was attributable to a real row effect or to real individual differences or to a 
combination of the two. 

Case III. Fixed constants model, only one person measured m times 
under each of the RC conditions: if we replace oe, by о?, in the set of 
expected values for Case I we will have indicated what each s? estimates. 
As for Case I, the appropriate error term for all three Fs is 5°» but any 
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conclusion we draw from a significant F must be carefully scrutinized for 
meaning. It can mean only that the effect holds for the one person used 
in the experiment, with no assurance whatsoever that a repetition of the 
experiment with another person—either in the same or in a different 
laboratory—will lead to a confirmation of the results. In other words, no 
generalization is possible except the trivial one that the effect holds for a 
particular individual, a useful generalization if the scientific horizon is 
limited to one person. 

These three cases exhaust the possible situations for two-way analysis of 
variance involving the fixed constants model. If it has occurred to the 
reader that each of m cases might be measured under all the RC conditions, 
he should be apprised that this would involve three-way classification, to 
be discussed later. The important thing to have noted is that clear-cut 
results, permitting generalizations to a population of individuals, are 
possible only by the setup of Case I. We have listed the other two cases 
because it may be helpful to know what not to do. However, we must 
point out a possible exception to a sweeping dismissal of Case III: there 
are some areas (sensory-perceptual) in experimental psychology for which 
experimentally produced effects are so large relative to individual differ- 
ences that we can be reasonably sure that similar significant results will 
hold for other persons; sure, that is, provided some knowledge of the 
extent of individual differences is available. Rarely will the effects be of 
the same order of magnitude for two persons—individual by conditions 
interaction is the rule rather than the exception. 

Case IV. Random model, rows stand for R individuals and columns 
stand for C judges with m (ordinarily m will not exceed 2) ratings by each 
judge on each individual. The ratings, which must be directed toward 
some trait and involve at least a 10-point scale, might be based on observed, 
or on a transcribed record of, behavior of the R individuals. (The judges 
might find it difficult to rule out memory when making two or more ratings 
for each individual.) Instead of C judges making ratings we might have C 
examiners or testers, each testing the A individuals twice on, say, the 
Rorschach. We have a sample of individuals and a sample of judges (or 
examiners). The expected values of the variance estimates are: 

52, — o?, + mo*,, + тСо?, 

52, > 02, + n, + RG 

92, > 0°, + moe, 

5? 


2 
w Oe 


It is obvious that s?„ can be used as the error term for testing the 
interactive effect, but since s?, is nothing more than an estimate of error 
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of measurement variance for the ratings, the conclusion from a significant 
Fis that interaction holds for these particular R individuals and C judges— 
there is no assurance that repetition of the investigation with R other 
individuals and C other judges would lead to interaction. As for the main 
effects, it is obvious that s*;, becomes the appropriate (and only correct) 
term to use for F, and F. A significant F, would mean a dependable 
differentiation of individuals over and above the variation due to measure- 
ment error and judge by individual interaction, and a significant F, would 
indicate real variation from judge to judge in a possible population of. 
judges. 

Case V. Random model, same as Case IV except that т = 1. No 
estimate of o, is available, but S2, would still be the error term for F, and 
Bs 

Remark: Actually we are hard put to find good illustrations in psy- 
chology for the random model. Any student who attempts to find other 
illustrations should keep in mind that it must be possible to classify a 
score simultaneously in two different ways, each involving sampling. 

Case VI. Mixed model, rows stand for individuals (or matched persons), 
columns involve C fixed constants (fixed conditions having fixed effects), 
and measurement replication leading to m scores per cell: 


Se, оё, + тСа?, 


2 2 2 mR 7. 
Se , + mo + ТХ", 
= 12 

2 2 

5? 0°, + mo? 


2 
Sipe о? 


e 


The reader will need to recall that lower-case and upper-case letters as 
subscripts to a o? indicate random and fixed factors, respectively. The 
interaction term can be tested by E = 52/5; if F,, is significant, we can 
conclude that the differential responses (failure of the individuals to 
maintain the same rank order under the C conditions) are larger than 
expected on the basis of errors of measurement. Individual by conditions 
interactions are usually found to be significant. It will be recalled that in 
the mixed model the interaction term, ar Ae, is regarded as a random 
variate, and as such it becomes a source of random variation which, if 
real, will affect the between-columns term. We see from the foregoing 
that s*,, is the proper error term for testing ge. To use s?,, for this purpose 
is simply not defensible; if, for example, 5*.[s?,, is significant, it might be 
so because of real column differences or because of real interaction or 
because of a combination of the two. Ordinarily s*, in this situation is not 
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tested for significance since it reflects individual differences which are 
always real unless the measurements are completely unreliable. Indeed, it 
would be sad to carry out an experiment without first ascertaining that the 
measurements have reliability. 

Case VII. Mixed model, same as Case VI except that т = 1 (no 
measurement replication). This does not provide an s*,,, which is non- 
essential anyway, but S is again the proper error term for testing Se,. The 
setup in Table 16.8, falls under this case. In psychological research, Case 
VII is used quite frequently; it provides a significance test for the differ- 
ences among a series of C correlated means, correlated for reasons 
previously specified. 

Case VIII. Mixed model, R rows stand for R individuals and columns 
stand for C forms of a test (the reliability of measurement setup discussed 
on pp. 342-44): 


s*,— o, + Co’, 


- 
52, — 0, + 
2 2 

5 тс O e 


It will be recalled that 5°,, was shown to depend solely on errors of 
measurement under the assumptions usually made in connection with 
test reliability. We see now that these assumptions involve the a priori 
assumption of no interaction, an assumption which implies, among other 
things, that possible practice effects are not different from person to 
person. Note that in case interaction is operating, 5%, will involve an 
interaction component (as in Case ҮП); hence 5% is the appropriate 
error term, regardless of whether there is or is not interaction, for F, as a 
test of the difference between the C form means or over-all practice effects 
or both (we would not know which). But a test of the significance of S, 
requires the assumption of no interaction. 

Remark about measurement replication: We have seen that having 5°, 
as an estimate of o?, does not provide us with a useful error term (for F) in 
the testing of hypotheses about main effects (and sometimes about inter- 
action) under any of the three mathematical models. This illustrates a 
general principle: when an estimate of error of measurement variance is 
used as the denominator of F, no generalization to a population of persons 
is possible, and hence no generalization of import to science. This raises 
the question as to whether measurement replication is worth while. The 
answer is yes, particularly when it is known that a single measurement is 
not very reliable. By replicating measurement we will obtain more reliable 
scores in the form of the average of m values; hence one source of vari- 
ability in the data will be reduced. The student who has not noticed that 
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the analyses involving measurement replication are, in essence, dealing 
with average scores for individuals should ponder further. 

Homogeneity of variance assumption. For Cases I and II it is 
assumed that individual difference variance is the same from cell to cell. 
For Cases III through VIII it is assumed that error of measurement vari- 
ance is homogeneous from cell to cell. The assumption is testable (say, 
by Bartlett’s test) only for Cases I, III, ТУ, and VI. 

An additional assumption, seldom mentioned in textbooks of applied 
statistics, is required for those cases where, for C greater than 2, 5°, is 
used as the error term. This is the assumption of homogeneity of inter- 
action variances, the meaning of which may not be quickly obvious to the 
reader. Let us consider the mixed model, with rows standing for indi- 
viduals and with columns for levels on some factor. The interaction sum 
of squares involves 


(X, — X. — N. ＋ X) 
which, it will be recalled, was a simplification of the remainder 
(X, — X) - (X. — X) + (X, — X)] 


from which we see that every deviation being squared and summed to get 
the interaction sum of squares is one in which the deviation (X,, — X) is 
twice “adjusted,” once for the row effect and once for the column effect. 
Suppose that the adjustment has been made for the column effect and that 
we examine what is left, which is (X,, — Y) — (ХУ, — X), or simply 
Xr — K.). 

Thus, after adjustment for column effect, the interaction sum of squares 
is represented by У(Х, — A.), which in turn can be written as 


BX — X XQ — X ee 
* (Ne = X* bes + XQGo — X. 


each term of which is based on R — 1 degrees of freedom and, as we 
already know, the sum of these terms is based on (R — 1)(C — 1) degrees 
of freedom. The important thing to note is that the interaction sum of 
squares is made up of C components, every one of which when divided 
by R — 1 provides a variance estimate. In effect, when we combine these 
C sums of squares as a basis for estimating the interaction variance, We 
are averaging C separate estimates (with due allowance for the number of 
degrees of freedom). Homogeneity of interaction variances means that 
the C possible estimates are all estimates of a common population 
variance. 
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The ramifications of this interaction business might be better understood 
by pursuing further the foregoing breakdown into C parts. Consider the 
contribution of the first column, X(X,, — X,)*. The X,, are variates with 

T 


mean X, and the X, are also variates with mean Y, hence the differences 
(Xa X.) = (x, = &,) in deviation units. Then 


X(z,—mycexeé,-4x.—2Xxm. 
T T T т 


= RS + RST, 2K, Sa, Sr., 


ri 


in which 5°, is the variance (not unbiased estimate) of the scores in the 
first column and 5°, is the variance of the distribution of the row means, 
and r, , is the correlation between these two variates. Similarly for the 


second column and the cth column we have 
RS, + RS. — 2Кг„ „е, SaS, 
RS* 


re 


+ RS. — RRT к, Su St. 


and so on to the Cth column. 

We can now tease out two possible sources for the heterogeneity of 
variance for the subparts entering into the row by column interaction. The 
C components can differ either because the variances in the several columns 
differ and/or because the degree of correlation between the row means and 
the column scores varies from column to column. When the latter varia- 
tion occurs, it implies that the C(C — 1)/2 intercorrelations among the 
columns are heterogeneous, a heterogeneity that can readily be a by- 
product of the C experimental conditions or the C levels. 

It might be guessed that violation of the assumption of homogeneity 
of variance for the components of interaction would have effects on 
significance levels similar to the effect of heterogeneous variances in the 
one-way setup. However, we are here dealing with a more complex 
situation. Heterogeneity of interaction components springs from two 
sources: heterogeneity of column variances and differing degrees of 
correlation between the columns. A recent study (R. O. Collier et al., 
Psychometrika, 1967, 32, 339-353) suggests that with homogeneous column. 
variances and heterogeneous correlations the effect on the F test is such as 
to produce 7 or 8 per cent at the .05 level and 2 or 3 per cent at the .01 
level, These results are similar to those of the Norton study referred to 
earlier, But when the situation involves heterogeneity both of correlations 
and of column variances, the effect on significance levels becomes marked: 
10 per cent of Fs reaching the .05 level, and from 3 or 4 even up to 5 per 
cent reaching the .01 level. It therefore appears that when using a repeat- 
measure design, the researcher would be wise to require F to reach the .01 
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level in order to have assurance that significance can be claimed at the .05 
level. It is also of interest to note that in the Collier et al. empirical study, 
the increase of sample size (R) from 5 to 15 did not improve the validity of 
the F test. This is in contrast to the findings of Boneau (cited in Chapter 
7) and Norton, which indicate that increase in sample size(s) does improve 
the гапа F tests if assumptions are violated when 5°, is the error term. 
Incidentally, since the foregoing development permits us to write 


RES. ar CRSP, = 2REr, S.S. 


as an expression for the interaction sum of squares after adjustment for 
differences in column means, we have the basis for additional insight into 
the meaning of interaction for the mixed two-way model. Suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that the variance in each column equals the variance of 
the distribution of row means and that there is perfect correlation between 
the scores in each column and the row means. Under these conditions the 
interaction sum of squares is seen to be zero. Next note that as soon as 
these correlations cease to be perfect, the interaction sum of squares ceases 
to be zero. The lower the correlations, the greater the interaction. Now 
since the correlation of the scores in, say, the first column with the row 
means will equal the correlation with the row sums (because the means 
are merely the sums divided by the constant, C), we can write this r, in 
simpler notation, as 


_ + E % + xo) 
RSS sum, 


Tour, 


the numerator of which tells us that this correlation is a function of the 
extent to which the scores in the first column correlate with the scores 
in the other columns; similarly, for the correlation of any column against 
the marginal means. Thus the interaction is a function of the intercorrela- 
tions among the columns—the lower these are, the greater the interaction. 
When it is recalled that errors of measurement tend to lower correlations, 
it is readily seen that the computed interaction depends in part on measure- 
ment errors, as was specified in the expectations given under Case VI. 
The foregoing argument holds, of course, when the variances within 
the columns are unequal. As an exercise the student might consider the 
situation where the variance in the first column is, say, 4 while that for all 
other columns is 1 and where the correlations are all unity, and thereby 
demonstrate that any differences in column variances also contribute to 


the interaction sum of. Squares. Realinteraction can produce differences in 
variances. 
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THREE-WAY CLASSIFICATION 


Suppose that we wish to arrange an investigation so as to let one set of 
data serve to determine whether the variation of a dependent variable is 
due to or associated with variation on three independent variables. Again, 
the term independent variable is being used in its broad sense. It might be 
a "real" variable like illumination, temperature, amount of food, length 
of rest interval; or it might be a variable having to do with qualitative 
differences, such as kind of food, type of motivation or incentive, various 
psychological sets. Correlated variables cannot be used (see p. 330-31). 

It is necessary that we be able to assign individuals or scores to each 
combination of groupings made possible by whatever classifications we 
have on the three independent variables. Let us suppose that there are C 
categories on one variable, R on another, and B on a third. For purposes 
of exposition and as a systematic way of arranging the data, let the C 
categories define C columns, the R categories R rows, and the B categories 
B blocks. Let X, represent a score in the rth row, bth block, and cth 
column. Thus Xs», would be any score in the third row, second block, 
and fourth column. The scores may be arranged in some such systematic 
order as that in Table 16.10, which should be studied carefully by the 
reader. Each X stands for m scores. 

Note in particular how the various sums are specified and their location 
in the table. The first two subscripts in EX. indicate that this sum has to 


do with scores in the first row and first block, and that in the summing 

process c takes on values running from 1 to C. The general expression for 

all such sums is Le. The symbol XX, stands for the sum of scores in 
с T 

the first column and first block; r takes on values of 1 to R. The corre- 


sponding general symbol is ЖА. In next to the bottom section of the 
т 


table will be found ZX,,, as the sum for all the cases іп row | and column 
b 
1, the summing being through blocks; i.e., b takes on values from 1 to B. 
The general expression for such sums is XX. The sum of all the scores 
in the first block is symbolized as TEA, and in the bth block as УХХ. 
pet H H 
For the sum of all the scores in the first column, irrespective of row and 
block, we have LA, and the general expression is Er ^ The symbol 
Tb Y - ; 
EX Yv stands for the sum of all scores in the first row, and TEX ы is the 
tig “ LE d TN 
corresponding general expression. Note also how the "dot" notation is 
used to specify the several means. The subscript which has been replaced 
by a dot indicates the direction of the addition required to obtain the sum 
for the given mean. Thus in Vas the dot replaces r; this mean is based on 
mR scores, with r running from I to R when we sum. The subscripts which 


Table 16.10. Score and sum schema for three-way classification 


Column 
Sum Mean 
1 i G 
Row 
1 XIII Xue Xue XXe 11: 
Block 1 r Xa; Arie Хао E ric X5. 
R Xm Хт, Хто УХ, Xm. 
Sum EXm Уха, УХ УУХ, X4 
Mean | Xj Жл; 10 Xa. Mean block 1 
1 Xin Xe Xe EX, Xy. 
Block b r Хь Arbe Хо EX. X». 
R Хвь nyc Xnyc Ahe Xn, 
e EEX pe Xa. 
Mean Xa X5; Х.с Xa. Mean block b 
1 Xim Хв, Xiro Xir Xp 
с = 
Block B + A E 80 EX. x 
R Херу Хры Хввс EXnpc Kre 
Sum У Х.в УХ, УХ, во LEX, pe Xs 
Men| X X, 8 Х.в. Mean block B 
3l 
Sums | УХ ХХ, ЖА ХХХ X 
с 
through r EX, EX». Хо УУХ ae 
[4 
blocks R IKren EX rye Yre TEX ye Xp 
FF 
Sum An ХХХ, g УУУХ X 
Means for 1 XT Mo XS m Means for 
rows by r T Pd Xe Жез. rows 
columns R Ra X pid RO Xr- 
— 
Column means | X. ., 5 es Aus =X 
UH 
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COLUMNS 


Fig. 16.5. Geometric picture of three-way classification. 


are left denote that the mean is for scores in the second block and fourth 
column. The total number of means will be as follows: 


RBC means of the form X,,, = means for cubicles 

RB means of the form X,,. 

RC means of the form Xu 

BC means of the form N 

R means of the form X.. 

B means of the form Ау. 

C means of the form Y.., 

One mean of the form N. = total mean = X 

Perhaps a better appreciation of the meaning of all these means can be 
obtained by a study of Fig. 16.5, which pictures geometrically the situation 
for two blocks, three rows, and four columns. The individual scores can 
be thought of as in the cubicles of a 2 by 3 by 4 box. Summing through 
the box in the vertical direction leads to the 8 means on the top; summing 
in the forward-backward direction leads to the 12 means on the front 
surface; and summing through right-leftward leads to the 6 means on the 


side. Summing the means (or summing sums) across the front leads to the 
means placed along the vertical axis for the groups defined by the rows; 
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summing the means (or sums) downward on the front leads to the means 
placed along the right-left axis for the groups defined by the columns; 
summing down on the side leads to the means along the third axis for the 
groups defined by the blocks. To get any of these means it is, of course, 
assumed that the sum involved is divided by the proper number. 

Of primary interest is the question: Is the variation among the means 
along the edges, considered separately, larger than expected on the basis 
of chance? To answer this we need to break down the sum of squares of 
deviations from the total mean into appropriate components. A score, 
X, in the cubicle defined by the rth row, bth block, and cth column will 
vary more or less from Y, and three possible sources of variation for X 
are obvious: the deviation of its row mean, its column mean, and its 
block mean from X. Now, if we recall the situation for double classifica- 
tion, it is fairly obvious that, when the score X,,, is considered as belonging 
in row r and column c, one source of variation becomes the remainder 
or interaction for rows and columns; considered next as also falling in 
row r and block b, another source of variation is the possible interaction 
of rows and blocks; and then thought of as belonging to column c and 
block 5, the score also involves the interaction of columns and blocks. 

When we write the deviation (X, — X) as a function of these compon- 
ents plus a within-cublicles part we have 


(Кы — X) 2 (X,.. — X) (X, — X) + (X. — X) 

C cg. XX. xXx. 

(бы = ЖЖ PANE (Жы , 

(= Xy. = Xe ЕЕ X. ар x. xb Xa. T X. XA) 
the last term of which has been included to establish an identity, or 
equation. This last term is a remainder after the other seven terms on the 
right (of the equality sign) have been subtracted from (Хы — X). This 
"remainder" has to do with three-way interaction, and it obviously 
involves rows, blocks, and columns. The reader, having in mind the idea 
that the simple row by column (two-way) interaction has to do with 
possible failure of cell entries (means) to be consistent with the marginal 
means, must now try imagining that the RBC means in the cubical cells 
of our box may not be entirely consistent with the three sets of means on 
the surfaces. Stated differently, significant R x B x C interaction indi- 
cates that two-way interactions within levels on any one of the factors are 
more or less different from level to level. The two-way interactions are not 
alike for the several levels. 

The total sum of squares breaks down into eight components, with all 
cross-product terms vanishing. Table 16.11 gives the essentials, in symbols, 
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Table 16.11. Variance table for three-way classification into R rows, B blocks, 
and C columns 


Variance 
Source Sum of Squares df Estimate 
Rows mBCX(X,.. — Xy R-1 5%, 
т 
Blocks mRCX(X.y. - Xy B-1 5% 
р 
Columns mRBX(X.., — Xf C—1 5%, 
E : 
R x B inter- 
action mCEX(Xs, = X,..— Xa + XP (К — 1)(8 – 1) Aa 
R x C inter- 
action тВУУ(Х,., = X,..— K. + X? (K (С – 1) б 
B x C inter- 
action mRYX(X.,, — K.. — X. + XP (В – (С – 1) Sic 
be 
RxBxC 
interaction (Niue — Xa. — Хы — Xa (R = 1(B — 1)(С — 1) 5% 
rhe. 4 M " 
+ N.. + Koy. + X. „ — XP 
Within УУУ Хе — Xa mRBC — RBC 5% 
тс 
Total УУУ Хы — Xy mRBC — 1 
be 


т 


for the analysis of variance for the triple-classification setup. In order to 
specify the interactions, we here adopt the abbreviation scheme generally 
used. Thus R x B, read R by B, indicates the row and block interaction, 
and R x B x C stands for the row by block by column or three-way 
interaction. In a given investigation, the rows, blocks, and columns refer 
to particular independent or classificatory variables. 

It will be noted in Table 16.11 that the df for the three-way interaction 
term is given as (А — 1)(B — 1)(C — 1). The student may be helped in 
understanding the reasoning which leads to this df by referring again to 
Fig. 16.5. The surface means tend to restrict the deviation of the means 
within the box. How many cubical cell means can we assign before these 
restrictions operate? The general rule-of-thumb procedure for deter- 
mining the df for interaction sums of squares is to take the product of the 
dfs of the variables involved in the given interaction. This holds for two- 
way, three-way, and higher-order interactions. 
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SPECIAL CASE WHERE THE ROWS STAND FOR 
PERSONS OR MATCHED INDIVIDUALS, 
m=1 PER CUBICLE 


Suppose the purpose of a study is to ascertain whether variation on a 
dependent variable is influenced by or associated with variation on two 
independent variables. This, of course, involves the double classification 
idea previously discussed, but we are now in a position to accomplish, by 
means of three-way classification, two closely related things which could 
not be done by the simpler two-way classification scheme. 

1. If transfer, practice, fatigue, etc., effects are such that it is permissible 
to make observations on an individual under each of the RC combinations 
of conditions, we may increase the precision of an experiment by using 
only m individuals instead of mRC individuals, as in the illustration 
involving pursuit learning. Or we may make observations on mRC cases 
So as to have in each of the RC cells m scores which are based on m sets of 
matched individuals, thereby reducing error. 

2. If we are dealing with a situation in which it is required that observa- 
tions be made on the same individual in each of the RC conditions, and if 
more than one case is used either to reduce errors or to provide a basis for 
generalizing to a population, it is necessary that we make statistical allow- 
ance for the fact that the RC observations on the m cases are nonindepen- 
dent, or correlated. This allowance was not possible by the two-way 
classification scheme, for which it was assumed that the m Scores in one 
cell were independent of the observations in the other cells. 

It will be recalled that in the two-way classification setup, by letting one 
classification refer to R individuals or sets of matched cases, we were 
provided with an over-all test of significance for several correlated means 
for groups classified on a single independent variable. Triple classification 
permits a similar test of correlated means for groups involved in double 
classification. 

Since the assigning of the bases of classification to rows, blocks, and 
columns is arbitrary, we shall let the R rows stand for R individuals 
(or R matched persons), with the blocks and columns representing the 
independent variables to be investigated. 

The task of computing the required sums of squares (see Table 16.11) is 
tedious. The first step is to arrange the data in some such systematic order 
as that depicted in Table 16.10 and do the necessary adding to secure the 
various sums indicated in that table. The total sum of squares for all RBC 
cases is obtained as usual: sum all the scores, sum all the squared scores, 
and substitute in the general formula (1/RBC)[RBCX X? — (ZX). 

To secure the three between-groups and the three simple interaction 
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sums of squares, we form three subtables involving sums taken in various 
directions. For the first of these subtables we take row by column sums 
obtained by adding cell entries from block to block, i.e., through the В 
blocks. The next to the bottom section of Table 16.10 contains these row 
by column sums, which we reproduce here as Table 16.12а. The reader 
will note that the values for Table 16.125 are the right-hand margin sums 
of Table 16.10 and that the values for Table 16.12c are found as the sums 
in Table 16.10 along the bottom of each block. 

With these auxiliary tables in mind, we can write the required compu- 
tational formulas. The simple interaction terms are secured by computing 


Table 16.12a. Required sums for row by column analysis 


1 c с Sum 
2 3 = Se 
1 УХ УХ EX эрэр 
7 b b be 
r УХ EX rve UX pc LEX He 
b b bc 
^ g cp 
R Bes SS Mie XXX. 
b b b be 
Sum эу, Ө УУХ, XYXXac узур sp е5 
Th Tb r0 roo 


Table 16.12b. Required sums for row by block analysis 


1 b B Sum 
> » 5 УУ 
1 Xue EX. =X pe TEM ye 
e с с be 
> v y Sy): 
r XXac EX rbe SX, Be ESX mwc 
с с с be 
E s s e 
R EXme EX, УХрве УУХ Roe 
с с be 
ka x S ууу, 
Sum TEN ae TEX rye LEX Be SUA rye 
re re re robe 


1 с G Sum 
Е vs 
1 УХ UX 0 LA Ane 
b УЖ XQ XXac УУХ, 
т £ re 
" ys 
B EX, BI XX, Be УХ, вс LEX Be 
T 
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a subtotal sum of squares for each table and then subtracting therefrom 
the two appropriate “between” sums of squares. These subtotal sums of 
squares will not be the same as the total sum of squares obtained for double 
classification by formula (16.8) because we are now dealing with cell 
entries which are the sums of scores rather than single scores. Due allow- 
ance for this can be made by a slight change in formula (16.8). The 
amended formula, with notation appropriate for and specific to the three 
auxiliary tables, may be written as follows: 

Subtotal: row by column 


1 “a 
Kc (Ex) = (22) (16.15a) 
RBC rco Tbc " 
Subtotal: row by block 
{бг 2 2 
 [resy (EX) = (222%. (16.15) 
RBC| N rde di 
Subtotal: block by column 
. 
a ac (v., = (xn. (16.150) 
КВС „с\т Troc 2l 


From the right-hand margin of either Table 16.12a or 16.12b we can 
compute the sum of squares for 


1 i Y 
Between rows: — | RX(X — [Xxx 154 
NU mne (іх) (ue сези 


From the bottom of either Table 16.124 or 16.12c we can obtain the sum of 
squares for 


Between columns: 


1 ы 2 2 
2 ES 15 
кве 2 (2. (22x. | oed 


From the bottom of Table 16.12 or from the right-hand margin of Table 
16.12c we can calculate the sum of squares for 


b 


2 2- 
Between blocks: Rac P2 (22. = (xxx. | (16.157) 
КВС re robe 


Then from the above six sums of squares the simple interaction sums of 
Squares may be secured by the following subtractions: 


Row by column interaction: (16.15а) — (16.154) — (16.15e) (16.16а) 
Row by block interaction: (16.155) — (16.154) — (16.15f) (16.165) 
Block by column interaction: (16.15c) — (16.15€) — (16.157) (16.16c) 
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And finally, again by subtraction, we have the sum of squares for the row 
by column by block, or 


Three-way interaction: Total sum of squares minus (16,15def) 
minus (16.16abc). 


We will illustrate the procedure by using the data of Table 16.13, in 
which the blocks represent two levels of illumination, the columns three 


Table 16.13. Data used in illustrating computations for three-way classification: 
2 levels of illumination (blocks), 3 albedos (columns), and 4 observers (rows)* 


Albedo 

Illumination Observer .07 14 26 Ѕит Меап 
1 11 24 60 95 31.67 
2 22 26 44 92 30.67 
3 16 22 55 93 31.00 
1.20 4 20 32 82 134 44.67 
Sum 69 104 241 414 34.50 

Mean 17.25 26.00 60.25 34.50 
1 14 24 65 103 34,33 
2 27 36 47 110 36.67 
3 18 24 62 104 34.67 
2.00 4 24 59 84 167 55.67 
Sum 83 143 258 484 40.33 

Mean 20.75 35.75 64.50 40.33 
1 25 48 125 198 33.00 
2 49 62 91 202 33.67 
Sums through 3 34 46 117 197 32.83 
blocks 4 44 91 166 301 50.17 
Sum 152 247 499 898 37.42 


1 12.50 24.00 62.50 33.00 

Means for rows 2 24.50 31.00 45.50 33.67 
by columns 3 17.00 23.00 58.50 32.83 

4 22.00 45.50 83.00 50.17 

Column means 19.00 30.87 62.38 37.42 


* Data from R. E. Taubman, J. Exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 235-241. 
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degrees of albedo, and the rows four individuals, and the scores are judged 
whiteness. Notice that each subject made judgments under all six of the 
combinations of conditions. The sums given in Table 16.13 become the 
entries for the auxiliary computational Tables 16.14abc. The needed value 
of BEEK ae is 898, and the sum of all the squared scores, УУУ ЙҮ? „e, is 


тс 
44,394. From these figures we have 
#4 [24(44,394) — (898)*] = 10,793.83 = total sum of squares 


The various “between” sums can readily be obtained by adding the 
Squares of the appropriate marginal sums of auxiliary Tables 16.14abc, 
and substituting in formulas (16.15def). 


Table 16.14а. Required sums for block by column analysis 


Albedo 
Illumination :07 14 26 Sum 
1.20 69 104 241 414 
2.00 83 143 258 484 
Sum 152 247 499 898 


Table 16.145. Required sums for row by block analysis 


Individuals 
en eee 
Illumination 1 2 3 4 Sum 
ee SS 
1.20 95 92 93 134 414 
2.00 103 110 104 167 484 
Sum 198 202 197 301 898 


Table 16.14c. Required sums for row by column analysis 


Albedo 
ا ر‎ m 
Individual .07 .14 .26 Sum 
SS SS DNS 5s 
1 25 48 125 198 
2 49 62 91 202 
3 34 46 117 197 
4 44 91 166 301 
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For between blocks we need (414)? + (484)? = 405,652; 
For between columns we need (152)* + (247)* + (499)* = 333,114; 
For between rows we need (198)* + (202) -+ (197)* + (301)* = 209,418, 


Then we have 


24[2(405,652) — (898)*] = 204.17 for between-blocks sum of squares 
3, [3(333,114) — (898)*] = 8039.08 for between-columns sum of squares 
4140209. 418) — (898)*] = 1302.83 for between-rows sum of squares 


In order to secure the subtotal sums of squares we add the squares of the 
cell entries in the auxiliary tables, For the block by column subtotal we 
have from Table 16.14a: 


(69)* + (83)* + (104) + (143)* + (241)* + (258)* = 167,560 
Similarly for the row by block subtotal we have from Table 16.140: 
(95)* + (103)* + +++ + (167)* = 105,508 
and for the row by column subtotal we have from Table 16.14c: 
(25)! + +++ + (44% + +++ + (0166) = 87,814 
These three sums can now be substituted into formulas (16.1 5abe): 


43. [6(167,560) — (898)2] = 8289.83 = block by column subtotal sum of 


squares 

s, [8(105,508) — (898)*] = 1569.17 = row by block subtotal sum of 
squares 

1287,84) — (808) j = 10,306.83 = row by column subtotal sum of 
squares 


Next we get the simple interaction sum of squares by the subtractions 
indicated in formulas (16.16abc): 


8289.83 — 204.17 — 8039.08 = 46.58 = block by column 
interaction 
1569.17 — 204.17 — 1302.83 = 62.17 = row by block interaction 
10,306.83 — 8039.08 — 1302.83 = 964.92 = row by column 
interaction 
Then for the three-way interaction sum of squares we have 


10,793.83 — 204.17 — 8039.08 — 1302.83 
— 46,58 — 62.17 — 964,92 = 174.08 


The several sums of squares, their dfs, and the resulting variance 
estimates are brought together in Table 16.15. 
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Table 16.15. Analysis of variance for judged whiteness by 4 observers for 3 degrees 
of albedo and 2 levels of illumination : 


Variance 

Source Sum of Squares df Estimate 
Illumination 204.17 1 204.17 
Albedo 8,039.08 2 4,019.54 
Subjects (individual differences) 1,302.83 3 434.28 
Interaction: J x A 46.58 2 23.29 
Interaction: / x & 62.17 3 20.72 
Interaction: A x & 964.92 6 160.82 
Interaction: / x A x 5 174.08 6 29.01 

Total 10,793.83 23 


We are not yet ready to discuss the principles controlling the choice of 
the error term appropriate for the possible Fs. When the models have been 
presented, the student may check back to see whether we have used, in the 
next paragraph, the correct denominator for the F ratios, 

For this situation, the primary interest is testing for the significance of 
the effects of the two manipulated variables and their interaction. For 
the influence of illumination level on judged whiteness we have 
F = 204.17/20.72 = 9.85, which falls near the 10.13 required for P = .05, 
and is therefore only suggestive of a real difference due to illumination. 
For albedo, we have F = 4019.54/160.82 = 24.99, which is highly signifi- 
cant. For the illumination by albedo interaction, F = 23.29/29.01 = .80, 
which we immediately know is not significant. The reader will have noted 
that the denominators for these Fs were all different—an explanation will 
come later, at which time the reader will also learn why no Fs were 
calculated for the row (subject) effect or for the subject by illumination and 
subject by albedo interactions. 

Actually, the foregoing results are not to be regarded as conclusive. 
The data which we have used to illustrate the computations are only a part 
of more complete data which involved additional degrees of albedo and 
other levels of illumination. Partly because of space limitations and partly 
because it is easier to illustrate the computations when only a few rows, 
columns, and blocks are involved, we have ignored a part of the available 
data. 

It should be kept in mind that this illustration is an example of the use of 
the three-way classification scheme as a method for making allowance for 
the use of correlated observations in a problem of double classification 
involving the influence of two variables оп a third. In this special use of 
three-way classification, in which the rows correspond to individuals, the 
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objective is identical with that in the earlier analysis of pursuit rotor 
learning (Table 16.5). The two situations are similar in that there are m 
(or R) scores in each cell; they are different in that the m scores in any one 
cell for the pursuit learning problem are independent of the m scores in 
other cells, whereas the A scores in each of the albedo-illumination cells 
are correlated—each person contributes a score to each cell. Both schemes 
permit a check on the interaction effect of the two independent variables 
used to classify the observations. The use of BC observations on each of 
R cases (if feasible) will yield more precise information than obtainable by 
having scores for m individuals in each of the BC cells. This is analogous 
to the well-known principle that experimentation in which individuals 
serve as their own controls tends to be more precise than that in which an 
independent control group is set up. A word of caution is, however, in 
order: we are dealing with a repeat-measure design for which possible 
heterogeneity of variances for an interaction seriously disrupts the F test. 


B=2, C 22, ROWS = Е PERSONS 


It is instructive to consider in some detail the situation with just two 
levels on each of two factors with each of R subjects measured under the 
four combinations of conditions. With Б and c each taking on values of 
Гапа 2, we may write the В x C interaction sum of squares as 


REX(X,-— Kye — X44 X) = RK — Xa. Xat XY 
4i + R( Vie — Xa. — at XY 
ERa — Te. — Xat XY 
+ R( Var — Xa — Ха+ Ху 
Now all of the means with less than two subscripts (more than one dot) 
are simple averages of other means; therefore we may rewrite each part 


on the right side of the equality sign in terms of the means of appropriately 
chosen means. If we do this for the first right-hand part, we have 


y XU + Xa Xat Xs l . X + Ха + Fay 
R| X3 = 2 =: 2 ar 4 


which simplifies to 
= (Ху ХАО Хи ee 


By similar substitution it can easily be shown that the other three parts 
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reduce to the same expression except for signs within the brackets, which 
are irrelevant because of the squaring process. (Any connection with the 
fact that the df = 1?) Thus the sum of the four equivalent parts becomes. 
R Y Y Y үг 
4 (Yau — Хә) — (X. — X.22)] 
which is, of course, the sum of squares for the B x C interaction. It will 
be noted that the interaction is a function of the difference between 
differences between means. The first difference holds for block 1, the 
second for block 2. We can, of course, reshuffle the means (yet maintain 
their signs) so that within the brackets we have (X. Tu) 20008 
— Xa). Now the first difference holds for column 1, the second for 
column 2. Regardless of which direction we take differences, we see that 
the interaction with one df is a difference between differences. 

Let us return to the R x B x C sum of Squares to see what it means 
for the situation involving В = 2 and C = 2, with the same R subjects 
measured under all conditions. It will be recalled that an interaction term 
emerges as a sort of remainder; what is left in the deviation (A — Хуш 
the two-way setup or (X4,— X) in the three-way layout after certain 
specified deviations have been subtracted. On p. 335 this was shown to be 
the equivalent of what remains after adjusting for row and column means 
in the two-way situation. It will be recalled that the R x C interaction 
term for two-way classification did not require cell means, ог Х,, values; 
à potential interactive effect can be operative even with one score per cell. 
Similarly, an R x B x C interaction can be present with one score per 
cubicle. 

We now propose to examine the R x B X € interaction sum of squares 
by adjusting it for block differences, for column differences, and for 
the B x C interaction part. The adjustment for block differences involves 
adding or subtracting so as to make F. — Хз. = X; the adjustment for 
column differences leads to X.ı = X., = Y; and the adjustment for 
* C interaction implies that we have corrected the BC cell means so 
chat N = X = y, = Xa = X, or that all Ve have been adjusted to 
the same value. Now we examine the effect of these adjustments on the 
interaction sum of squares, 


УУУ( ne — Xa. — X. — Хе + Жз K. + 5 On 


The adjustments lead to Хы = X+. = X.. = X, and since two of these 
appear with positive signs and two with negative signs, all drop out. Thus 
the sum of squares for the R X B x C interaction is somewhat simplified 
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XYXOQ,— Жек Же N. = У(Х — ae Ха + Ху 
XX Fn Fra + Xy 
HEX, а Xa XL 
a Ems = Xj. — Xpo + XL 


This time the means in the four parts can be replaced by the simple 
averages of appropriately chosen scores. The first term may be written as 


Xni an Хз е Xm 255 Xem Xm S Xns AS Xn 255 Zan 


2 2 H 4 


which simplifies to 


у(х We 


8 


iac 
— 3 (Xr Хаз) — (Xia — Xa] 

16 T 

Similar replacing of means by scores shows that the other three terms 
reduce to the same value, except for signs within the brackets. Accordingly 


we have 


je 
4210 — Хав) — (Xi = Хз) 


as the sum of squares for the R x B x C interaction when B — C — 2, 
with each of R subjects measured under all four conditions. 

Obviously, (Х, = X43) = Dj. = difference score for subject r under 
block 1 condition, and (Ху = X;22) = D,2. = difference score for the rth 
subject for the block 2 condition. Therefore we have the R x BxC 
interaction sum of squares as 
126 
or as a function of the difference between difference scores. Note that 
replacing Dp, by dp, implies that Dp, = 0. This is true because the 
adjustments set Ул = Xa = X. = Хаз, which leads to Da = Da. 
= 0, hence Dp, = 0 since a mean of differences is always equal to the 
difference between means. 

When we divide the foregoing expression for the R x B x C interaction 
sum of squares by its degrees of freedom, А — 1, we have S = den / 
(R — 1), which may be regarded as 1/4 of the unbiased estimate of the 
variance of the difference between the difference scores, &. 


1 165 
л X(D4.— Day = 42D». = 
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Recall that a few paragraphs earlier it was shown that the B x C 
interaction was reducible to a function of the difference between the 
differences between means. Division by its df = 1 will yield . Thus we 
have 


R v F 
55, 4 (Xu — Xa) — (X — 
Foe = E 1 
150,18 E 


K Xu E X43) = (X. wre Xa) 
s*p,[R 


With m = 1, this F = 4. When we have s?,/N we take it as an unbiased 
estimate of the sampling variance of Y. Hence 5°р„ divided by its N (i.e. 
R) must also be an unbiased estimate of the sampling variance of a mean. 
What mean? Answer: Dj, which is the mean difference of differences. 
We have for the rth individual 


Dp > Da Da = (Xp - A, 12) — (Xi — X, a2) 


which when summed over r and divided by R gives 


Dy = Da. ED (Au E Xa) E^ (X. e vm) 


Hence the above Fe = ¢? is the equivalent of (55022 р, which tells us 
that the F test for the B x C interaction with s?,,, as denominator is a test 
of whether there is a significant difference between two mean differences, 
D.. = D.s., each of which in turn can be expressed as the difference 
between two means, This development should help the student see that 
it makes sense to use 5*5, as the denominator for F,. This usage of an 
interaction to test an interaction will emerge when we discuss the expected 
values of the variance estimates derivable from three-way classification, 
mixed model. 

Let us next consider further the case in which we have in each cubicle m 
scores, which are independent of the m scores in other cubicles. The 
total number of scores will, of course, be mRBC, and the breakdown of 
the total sum of squares will include the components specified in Table 
16.11. Since each cubicle defines a group, the within-cubicles sum of 
Squares does not differ from previously discussed "within" sums of 
Squares. The formula in this case is 


1 — «0 A 
ХУУ, NX, de)] 


in which it is understood that the Xy? term contains mRBC squares and 
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that the subtractive term indicates that we first sum the m scores separately 
for each cubicle, then square each of these sums, and finally sum all these 
RBC squared sums. The df for this term will be mRBC — RBC because 
we are dealing with the deviations of mRBC scores about RBC different 
means. 

With m independent scores per cubicle, the six computational formulas 
(16.15) need only be modified by the use of 1/mRBC instead of 1/RBC as 
the factor outside the brackets. It must be understood, however, that the 
sums within the parentheses of formulas (16.15) will involve m times as 
many scores as for the simpler situation with one case per cubicle. The 
computation is again accomplished by auxiliary tables, the main cell 
entries of which will, of course, also involve sums with m times as many 
scores. If we think of the orderly arrangement of the original data, as 
exemplified in Table 16.10, it will be seen that each cell in the separate 
block designations will consist of m score entries; i.e., we will have m 
scores of the type Ау or X34. A more precise notation would be to let 
Хы stand for the score of the ith person in the rth row and eth column of 
the bth block, with i taking on values of 1, 2, -** m. 

Except for the use of 1/mRBC in place of 1/RBC in formulas (16.15), the 
computation of the between and simple interaction sums of squares follows 
exactly the steps outlined for a single score per cubicle. The three-way 
interaction sum of squares is again obtained by subtraction, but now we 
must also deduct the within-cubicles sum of squares. 


CHOICE OF ERROR TERM IN THREE-WAY 
CLASSIFICATION 

The general mathematical model for the breakdown of a score in the 
three-way classification setup may be written as 


(Хр М) = d, ＋ Oty + ag F up, F Arto H оо, H 9050, F © 


in which the subscripts, r, b, and c refer to rows, blocks and columns, and 
k takes on values I. m, there being m independent replications (either 
of measurement or of individuals) in each cell. The mean value of each 
term on the right of the equality sign is zero; that is, all values are ex- 
pressed in deviation units. Note the manner in which the interactive 
effects are designated i is to be read as row by block interaction. 
Using notation like that employed in specifying equations (16.12-16.14) 
from equation (16.11) for two-way classification, we may replace the 
alphas by As to represent fixed values (fixed constants model) and by 
as for classifications involving samplings (random model). The mixed 
model would, of course, contain one lower-case and two capital letters or 
two lower-case and one capital. 
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Rather than rewrite the model equation with Latin letters specifying the 
particular models, we can indicate the models by the following symbols: 
[A,A,A,] for fixed constants model 
la, a for the random model 
La, AA,] and [a,a,A,] for mixed models 


0? 
um 
represents measurement replication ог c, when k I , involves 
replication of individuals. There is seldom, if ever, an opportunity to 
check on the normality of the several interactive effects—a fact which may 
be disturbing to the reader. No such assumptions are made regarding the 
effects A,, Av, Ae, 4,4, A, As, A,A,, and A,A,A,, Which are associated with 
the fixed constants, Since all effects are expressed in terms of deviation 
units, the sum of each particular set of effects, such as a, or A, or a,A, or 


A,A,, is zero; that is, e. g., УУа,А, =), 


In order to choose the appropriate variance estimate for the denominator 
of F for a given significance test, we again need to indicate just what each 
possible variance estimate (s?) estimates under nonnull conditions. A 
Summary statement will be given later regarding the assumption of homo- 
geneity of variance for the several cases involving three-way classification. 

Case IX. Fixed constants model A, A, Ae], with m different individuals 
in each of the RBC cubicles. This is a simple, straightforward case in 
which 5*,, — , and all the other seven s? values are estimates of о?, plus 
à single (possible) effect, the one to be tested, Examples: 


о? mBC ., 


so, + SA, 
T i R EX 1 3 T 
and 
aerei L дуу 


(R — D(B — 1) ro 


Thus ge, is the proper error term for testing all three main effects, all three 
two-way interactions, and the three-way interaction. Generalizations are 
to the population(s) from which the mRBC persons were drawn, but 
conclusions regarding main effects of the factors will need to be qualified 
in case a given factor is involved in a significant interaction. 

A subcase under Case IX in which m = 1 will not provide the needed S 
as the error term, hence is not a fruitful plan unless an estimate of o; 
is possible under the assumption that an interaction is zero, but such an 
assumption in Psychological research is hazardous. 
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Case X. Fixed constants model, one person per cubicle but each person 
measured m times. This leads to an S2, which is an estimate of o?, rather 
than the needed estimate of o%,. Now it might be thought that this 5°, 
could be used to test s*,,, for the presence of three-way interaction, but 
note that since 


Seo Oi + n SA, A. Ah) 

(К — 1)(В — 1)(C — 1) roce 
and ge, — c, the division of s*,, Бу se, leads to a noninterpretable 
F (if significant) because there is no way of knowing whether the signifi- 
cance is due to individual differences (remember that o, contains an error 
of measurement part) or to three-way interaction. Stated differently, the 
5°. is an estimate in which error of measurement variance, true individual 
difference variance, and possible three-way interaction effects are all 
confounded, a term used to indicate that a given setup does not allow a 
disentangling of the sources of variation which enter into a particular 
estimate. 

Case XI. Fixed constants model, with only one person supplying all 
Scores, i.e., a score (or scores) under each of the RBC combinations of 
conditions. If we have m measures on the one person under each of the 
RBC conditions, s?,, — o?, and each of the other seven variance estimates 
has an expected value including o, plus an effect. A significant F with ge,, 
as the error term permits only the conclusion that repetition of the experi- 
ment on this same person would be expected to yield similar results—a 
"generalization" which has no generality, and hence is worthless. 

Case XII. Mixed model [a,4,4,]. Typically, this will involve R 
individuals assigned to the rows with each measured at least once under 
the BC conditions. We have (with no measurement replication): 


de, — o^, + ВСо?, 
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Scrutiny of the foregoing expected values indicates that s*,,, is appro- 
priate for testing the В x C interaction, that 5°, should be tested against 
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5*,, and s®, against S, No test for s?, is possible, but this is not serious 
since it would only be a test of the significance of individual differences. 
Nor is there a test for s? and s?,,, the two interaction terms having to do 
with individual differences in reaction to the defined experimental condi- 
tions. We would need an estimate of о°, for this purpose; ordinarily, 
such individual by condition interactions are real. 

Case XIII. Mixed model [a,a,A,], with one score per cell. Researches 
calling for this model in psychology are not plentiful. Suppose R children 
are observed under C different social conditions by B observers, each of 
whom rates (on a 10-point scale) each child in each of the situations for a 
particular aspect of behavior, e.g., social participation. Primary interest 
would be in the effect of the conditions (the A, effects) with secondary) 
interest in observer bias (the raters being regarded as a sample of ob- 
servers having a, "effects") and possible interest in two-way interaction. 
effects. For model [a,a,A,] the meaning of the several variance estimates 
is as follows: 


5, — 0°, + Co, + BCo?, 
s’, — o, + Co + RCO, 


2 2 2 2 2 
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When we examine the foregoing expected values, we see that both Sn, 
and 5*, are testable against s*,. as the denominator for the Fs and that 
se, and ge, can be tested against 8%, but se,, itself is not testable. The 
great difficulty is that the main effect of primary interest, the A, effect, is 
not amenable to test unless we can assume either 0 or 02, (or both) 
to be zero. If o were zero, 5°, could be tested against s*,,; if o were 
zero, we could use 5?,, to test Se,; if both were zero, we could use s?,,, for 
testing the main effect variance, $?. We can scarcely make a priori the 
assumption that either of these two two-way interactions is zero; in fact, 
the safest presumption is that neither is zero. It is frequently asserted that 
the failure of a two-way interaction to be significant when tested against 
its appropriate error term can be used to justify the assumption of zero 
interaction, but failure to be significant means only that it could be zero. 
Furthermore, if R and B are small, a sizable interaction can go undetected. 
This issue, along with a similar one, will be discussed later under the 
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heading "Preliminary tests and pooling.” Suffice it to say that model 
[a,a,A,] is not recommended. 

(For the situation involving R children and B observers with main 
interest in the effect of the C conditions, we can simply sum or average 
the B possible ratings for each child for each of the C conditions, then use 
these sums or averages as the scores in a two-way mixed model setup with 
R rows and C columns, which leads to a straightforward test of the effect 
of the C experimental conditions.) 

Case XIV. Random model [a,a,a,]. If anyone should find a situation in 
which all three bases of classification involve sampling, he will need to 
know that the two-way interactions can be tested against 2 but that there 
is no way of testing the main effects without making untenable assumptions 
regarding two-way interactions. This sad state of affairs is not too sad 
simply because experimentation involving the random model, three-way 
classification, is hard to come by. 

Case XV. Mixed model [a,A,A,], but a pseudo three-way classification. 
Suppose a sample of R individuals in block 1, a sample of R different 
individuals in block 2, and so on. The В blocks represent B experimental 
conditions, or B levels for a factor, the effects of which are to be deter- 
mined, and at the same time the C columns stand for another factor which 
is also to be evaluated. The B sets of R individuals are used because it is 
not feasible to use each person under each block condition. Or suppose 
the blocks stand for different groups (say, diagnostic) from each of which 
R cases are drawn at random. We wish to compare the groups and also 
the C conditions and perhaps the B x C interaction. This setup is often 
referred to as the "'split-plot design,” the plot concept coming from agri- 
cultural experimentation. More recently, this design is said to involve 
"nesting"—one group of R persons are nested in one block, another set 
of R persons are nested in a second block, and so on, with never a move 
from nest to nest. 

Let us re-examine Table 16.10 in order to determine how to set up the 
model for this situation. We first note that for Case XII the variation 
among the row means (Х,..) contributes to 5°, as an estimate of individual 
difference variation, whereas for Case XV each of these row means is an 
average for B different individuals; hence row means do not hold for 
individuals. We do, however, have individual difference variation within 
each block, as represented by means of the type Xr. (right-hand part of 
Table 16.10). Accordingly, we can anticipate a sum of squares for indi- 
vidual differences which will involve combining the sums of squares within 
each block; i.e., CXX(6,. — X4, with RB — B degrees of freedom. 

7 7 


The resulting variance estimate may be labeled 5°,, for individual 
differences. 
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In ordinary three-way classification (Case XII) the B sets of means of 
the type X,,. have to do with row (individual) by block interaction, an 
interaction which reflects the failure of the individuals to maintain similar 
score positions from block to block. But with independent cases in each 
block, no block by row interaction is possible; a person cannot react 
differently from one block to another unless he has been measured under 
more than one block condition. Consider next the X,., type of mean at 
the bottom of Table 16.10. These means ordinarily enter into row by 
column interaction, but in the present case each of these means is the 
average for B different individuals who just happened to have been assigned 
the same row number. Therefore, there can be no row by column inter- 
action in the usual sense. We have, nevertheless, RB independent 
individuals in a total of RB (instead of. R) rows; hence there could be a 
meaningful individual by column interactive effect (not testable with one 
score per cell, but present as a source of variation). 

What of a possible three-way interaction involving rows, blocks, and 
columns? This does not make sense since an individual can in no way 
react inconsistently from one block condition to another without having 
been subjected to different block conditions. 

With the foregoing in mind, we may write the following specific model 
for Case XV: 

(Xn, — ) = a; + Ay + A, + АА, + hre 

in which a; indicates individual difference effects and h,» is the remainder 
after the first four parts have been subtracted from (Хе — u). The several 
sums of squares and their dfs are given in Table 16.16. Note how the first 
line differs from the first line of Table 16.11; note also the similarity of the 
remainder sum of squares to the remainder (or last) term in equation (16.5) 
and to the row by column interaction term in Table 16.2. Actually, the 
remainder in Table 16.16 involves possible individual by column inter- 
action, composed of ordinary row by column interaction within each 
block, then summed over blocks. 

The expected values of the several variance estimates are as follows 
(recall that 0°, contains o?, as a component): 
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Table 16.16. Modification of variance Table 16.11 for case XV: R different and 
independent individuals in each block 


Variance 
Source Sum of Squares df Estimate 
Individuals* € zx (X4.— X4? RB—B 82, 
rb 
Blocks RC (X. X? B-1 52, 
b 
Columns RB S (X. „ = Xy C-1 52, 
7 
B * C inter- 
action R zx (The — Хь. — X. + XP B= D(C =1) 827% 
1 
Remainder УУУ (Хь — Xm. — Xy + X49. R - (С – 1) 5% 
тос 
Total yey (Xie — XP? RBC —1 
roe 


* The sum of squares for individuals is computed by substituting in 


1 =, Mos 
RC [R E G Хь)? — aem Xy. 


From these values we see at a glance that 5°, is the error term for testing 
ve, a test which is analogous to х°,/5°,„ in the one-way classification setup 
for the difference between means of independent groups. For testing 
ve, the remainder estimate, s%,, is appropriate. Since se, is, in part, an 
estimate of individual by column interaction, we find an analogue in the 
two-factor setup (Case VI) for which the row by column interaction 
provides the correct variance estimate for testing column effects when the 
column means are correlated (based on the same or related or matched 
individuals). 

The remainder variance estimate is also appropriate for testing the 
B x C interaction. Note that this interaction involves C means in each 
block that are independent of the C means in every other block but at the 
same time the C means within each block are not independent of each 
other. This interaction has a special meaning when 2 stands for different 
groups and C stands for C tests all scored in comparable standard score 
form. The column means for each block are the basis for a given group's 
profile; hence a test of the B x C interaction tells us whether there are 
significant differences among the profiles for the B groups. 

Caution: Case XV as here outlined calls for the same number of 
individuals per block (or group). Р 

Assumption of homogeneity of variance. Cases IX, X, and XI require 
similar variances for all cubicles, but only Case IX permits a test of the 
assumption. For Cases XI, XII, XIII, and XIV it is assumed that error of 
measurement variance is the same from cubicle to cubicle. The assumption 
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for these cases is not testable unless we have measurement replication with 
m scores per cubicle. Case XV assumes that the row variance within 
blocks is homogeneous from block to block when 5°, is used to test s?,, and, 
again, we must recall that for repeat-measure designs the F test may be 
seriously disturbed (see p. 357). For Case XV, the disruption affects the F 
test for columns and R by C interaction, not for blocks, For the test of 
differences between group profiles by way of B x C interaction, one 
source for heterogenity of variances for the person by test interaction is not 
Present because the use of standard scores tends to equalize the variances 
within the columns in each block (group). Since profiles based on person- 
ality scales (such as the MMPI) involve tests with markedly diverse inter- 
correlations (far more so than in the Collier et al. study), the F test for 
differences in group profiles will lead to too many “significant” values. To 
guard against the type I error, it is definitely advisable to require F to reach 
the .01 level in order to safely claim significance at the .05 level. 


PRELIMINARY TESTS AND POOLING 


When we discussed Cases XIII and XIV, we found that certain effects 
could not be tested without assuming that an interaction is zero. The 
temptation is to assume an interaction is zero if it fails to be significant 
when tested against an appropriate error term. The writers of textbooks. 
on mathematical statistics are remarkably mum on this point, presumably: 
because the situation gets too “iffy”: a main effect is significant if it 
reaches, say, the .05 level, and if a certain interaction was not significant at 
a specified level. Under such circumstances a P for an effect ceases to have 
the same meaning as when unencumbered by conditional probabilities. 

Note that preliminary tests may have to do with the assumption of zero 
interaction in the numerator term of F (as for Case XIII) or in the denomi- 
nator term (as for Cases II and X). Failure to satisfy the assumption of a 
zero interaction in the numerator will lead to too many “significant”? Fs. 
Stated differently, significance for a main effect cannot be safely claimed 
because the numerator involves a possible confounding of interactive and 
main effects. Failure to satisfy an assumption of zero interaction in the 
denominator term will lead to too few significant Fs, which means that an 
obtained F possesses greater significance than its P indicates. 

Preliminary tests are also used in connection with the “pooling” of sums 
of squares and of their dfs. To understand the meaning of pooling, let us 
consider Case IX in which all effects are testable against s?,. The advo- 
cated steps are: first, 82, is tested against s?,. If this F is not significant 
at, say, the .05 level, the sum of squares for the three-way interaction term 
is combined with that of ge, with the dfs also being summed. Dividing the 
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pooled sum by the pooled df gives another estimate of variance for the 
error term. This estimate is next used to test the two-way interactions, 
which if insignificant provide additional sums of squares and dfs for 
adding to the pool already made up. 

The claimed advantage of pooling is that the number of degrees of 
freedom for the denominator, or error, term of Fis thereby increased, with 
a resultant more stable estimate of variance. But whether this procedure 
provides an improved or better estimate depends, of course, on whether 
the interactions judged to be insignificant are really zero in the sampled 
population. Actually, the F based on the pooled values may be either 
larger or smaller than the F based on the appropriate variance estimate 
obtained without pooling. When we examine the F table, we see that the 
gain in df does not have an appreciable effect, in the sense that a smaller F 
is required for significance, except when л, is very small, say less than 8 or 
10. It should be clearly noted that the gain in df by pooling does not lead 
to a reduction in the sampling errors of the means being tested. 

The use of preliminary tests as a basis for pooling is not nearly so 
defensible as textbooks written prior to 1951 would have us believe. The 
work of Paull? indicates that the usually advocated rule (that when F is less 
than the value required for the .05 level, pooling is permissible and advis- 
able) is far from satisfactory. He sets up an elaborate set of rules leading 
to the decision “never pool" or “sometimes pool" or "always pool.” 
Space does not permit an exposition of his rules here. A simple rule to 
follow when the dfs are equal, or when unequal provided both are greater 
than 6, is to pool only when Fis less than 2. Even when we follow the rules, 
Fs based on pooling do not lead to Ps of precisely the same meaning as Ps 
obtained from Fs which do not involve pooling. 


FACTORIAL AND LATIN SQUARE DESIGNS 


The student who encounters the term “factorial design" will need to 
know that it is difficult to make a distinction between factorial design and 
the analysis of variance setups discussed in this chapter. The bases for 
classification are referred to as factors; the categories within a classifica- 
tion are termed "levels." Perhaps the term factorial design is inappro- 
priate when one basis for classification is persons. 1 b 

The Latin square design had its origins in agricultural experimentation. 
If T different treatments (fertilizers) are to be evaluated, a plot of land is 
laid off into T rows and T columns and the treatments are so assigned that 


+ Paull, A. E., On a preliminary test for pooling mean squares in the analysis of vari- 
ance, Annals math. Stat., 1950, 21, 539-556. 
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each treatment occurs only once in each row and only once in each column. 
With Latin letters standing for the treatments, there might be the accom- 
panying square, an examination of which reveals that this is a scheme for 


Columns 
1,2». Зуй 
И, D Beh 
IL B LAG e 
Rows M C B D A 
IV DG. Ud E 


balancing out the effects of possible fertility differentials from row to row 
and also from column to column. 

Some researchers in psychology have used the Latin square principle 
as a way of balancing the effect of individual differences and order of 
testing. That is, with T conditions to be evaluated, the rows stand for 7 
individuals and the columns for T orders of testing, with Latin letters 
representing the T conditions. The design also can be and has been used in 
lieu of a complete three-way factorial design when all three factors involve 
the same number of levels. For example, sixteen properly arranged obser- 
vations may be used instead of the sixty-four observations required for a 
complete three-way classification plan with four levels per classification. 
This second use of the Latin square principle is not for the purpose of 
balancing out the effect of a factor but rather for evaluating the effect of 
factors which are deliberately varied. 

Thus, it would seem that the Latin square design might be very useful 
in psychology, but before we accept it uncritically (as some advocates 
have), we need to examine the underlying mathematical model, which may 
be written as 


(Xr = U) = a, F de + a, + fua 


The «s refer to row, column, and treatment effects, and / is a remain- 
der, or residual. It follows from the model that the breakdown of the total 
sum of squares and degrees of freedom will lead to sums of squares for 
tows, for columns, and for treatments, each with T — 1 degrees of freedom. 
These sums of squares will use up 3T — 3 of the total df, T? — 1; hence 
there remain T? — 3T + 2 degrees of freedom for the residual sum of 
squares, which provides the error term for testing s?,, s?,, and s?,. 

When the foregoing model is compared with that for the complete 
three-way classification, we see a marked difference: the absence of 
interaction terms. For the Latin square design it is assumed that all inter- 
actions are zero. This assumption is necessary for three (not necessarily 
independent) reasons: (1) there are not enough degrees of freedom 
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available for taking out possible interactions, (2) the main effects are 
confounded with interactions, and (3) the residual simply does not provide 
an error term appropriate for testing any of the three main effects. These 
considerations can be made more explicit by examining the expected values 
of the several variance estimates. 

For the fixed effects model [4,4,4,], which may more aptly be specified 
as A, A, Ae] since there are T levels for each of three factors rather than 
just T "treatments" for the one factor designated by blocks, the expected 
mean squares are (aside from а common c: 
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These expected values are for the Latin square design used in lieu of a 
complete three-way layout, fixed effects model, where the interest is in 
testing all the main effects, that is, the effect of the factor assigned to rows, 
of that assigned to columns, and of that assigned to blocks. We see 
immediately that the possible presence of interactions snarls the obtaining 
of a valid F ratio for any of the three main effects. This sad state of affairs 
can, of course, be avoided by using the regular three-way classification 
design—more work to be sure, but the rewards are twofold: main effects 
are readily testable and interactions also can be extracted and tested. 
Table 16.17 has been prepared for the reader who is puzzled by the 

manner in which main effects are confounded with interaction effects in the 
foregoing expected values and who is also curious as to how to proceed to 
set up a Latin square in lieu of a complete three-way fixed constants 
design. In this table we presume, for purposes of illustration, that all 
scores in blocks A, B, and C are population means. All row means, all 
column means, and all block means are equal to 4; that is, there are no 
main effects at all. In each block there is the same row by column 
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Table 16.17. A Latin square generated from a three-way layout 
Blocks A B C Square 


1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 


I 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 | A4 B4 C4 
II 2 4 6 2 4 6 2 4 6 B2 C4 46 
ш 6 4 2 6 4 2 6 4 2 C6 44 B2 


interaction; thus summing through blocks and dividing by 3 will yield 
means that will show row by column interaction, but since this interaction 
is exactly the same within each block there is no three-way interaction. 

The boldface numerals in the three blocks are the “scores” for the 3 x 3 
Latin square to the right. Each of these boldface values enters the Latin 
square with its row and column designation intact and with its block 
source designated by A or B or C. For the Latin square so generated, it 
will be seen that the row means are all 4; ditto, the column means. But for 
the block effect we have from the Latin square the following means: 

X, = (4 + 6 + 4)/3 = 4.67 

Xy = (4 + 2 + 2)/3 = 2.67 

Хе = (4 + 4 + 6)/3 = 4.67 
which are illusory as indications of a main effect because the effect was 
produced by the row by column interaction—no block differences held for 
the starting three-way situation. Compare this outcome with the expected 
value for s*, and note that the row by column interaction is not involved 
in the expected values for s?, and S, 

For the second, more common use in psychology of the Latin square, 
with rows standing for persons (animals), columns for order or sequence 
in testing, and Latin letters for experimental conditions (treatments), we 
have a mixed model [а,4,4,] with rows as random variates. The expected 
mean squares are (again omitting the common o?,): 
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The primary interest is in testing 5°,, but we see no suitable error term 
unless it can be assumed that the order by treatment interaction is zero. 
Such an assumption is equivalent to saying that the influence of the order 
A, D, B, C (see Latin square on p. 384) is the same as the influence of the 
order B, A, C, D; and so on. Whatever the order effect, whether it be 
practice, fatigue, boredom, something physiological, change in mental 
set, etc., it must be assumed that any such effects or combination thereof 
are independent of particular treatments. If, for example, treatments were 
various drugs, differences in residual effects would lead to order by 
treatment interaction. 

The reader will have noted that when F is taken as s?,/s?,,,, the presence 
of order by treatment interaction will mitigate against getting a signifi- 
cant F, and that if F reaches the « level of significance he can claim 
significance at better than the « level, though how much better remains 
unknown. The reader will have also noted that for a (typically) small 
number of treatments, a single Latin square design uses so few cases 
(T in number) that sampling errors will tend to be very large. The advan- 
tages of larger N can be attained by replication—additional sets of Т 
persons provide additional Latin squares, for a discussion of which 
the reader is referred to Cochran and Cox. And, finally, the reader 
may not have noted that the presence, in the expectations for both s?, 
and s?,,, of the three interactions involving rows indicates that the 42, 
component must be relatively sizable in order to lead to an appreciable F. 

Concerning the merits of the Latin square design in psychological 
research, there has been a difference of opinion attributable in part to the 
until recently unsettled question regarding the expected values of the 
variance estimates when interactions are present. Now that the expecta- 
tions are known, it is seen that the substitution of a Latin square design in 
lieu of a fixed constants factorial design has disadvantages that far out- 
weigh its only advantage, i.e., the making of observations on fewer individ- 
uals. But the use of the Latin square design as a method of balancing 
sequence effects and also as a method for using repeated observations on 
the same individuals (individual differences are extracted as a row effect, 
which is the gain from having correlated treatment means) has an appeal 
that must be evaluated against the worth of less “iffy” designs such as (1) 
random assignments of m individuals to each of the T treatment (or 
experimental) conditions or (2) the use of matched cases with matching on 
the basis of some relevant variable(s) or on the basis of pretest measures 
of the dependent variable under consideration. 


1 Cochran, W. G. and Cox, G. M. Experimental designs, 2nd ed., New York: John 
Wiley, 1957. 
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SELECTED COMPARISONS 


As in one-way classification, when F indicates that a main effect is 
significant, we may proceed to test specific contrasts among the means. 
The reasons for doing this and the general procedures are the same as those 
set forth in the last section of Chapter 15, which the reader should review 
at this time. We limit the discussion here to the two-way classification 
setup, fixed effects model with equal ms in the cells and the mixed model. 
For the column means (or the row means), we could have a D or a D' 
computed exactly as before for the case of equal ms. 

In the fixed-effects situation, the needed standard error for a contrast 
of column means is given by the square root of 


: SS ADEL 
Sp =—(-+- 
Р E 4 


in which 52, is the within-cells variance estimate and a and b are the number 
of means being averaged for a contrast. Again, when a = b = 1, we have 
the error for a D-type contrast. The significance of a contrast springing 
from an a priori hypothesis can be ascertained from t = D/s, (or t 
= D's’), with df= mRC — RC. A contrast of the data-snooping 
variety will be judged significant at the о level if D/sp (or D/] reaches 
K where K is now defined as the square root of the product of (C — 1) 
times the F required for the о level of significance for л; = C — 1 and 
n, = mRC — RC degrees of freedom. For comparisons involving row 
means, R and C are simply interchanged. 

For the mixed model with C means based on the same R persons (or R 
sets of matched individuals), a contrast of the D type will have sp 
= SN 2/R. Given an a priori hypothesis, we have г = D/s, with 
(R — 1)(C — 1) degrees of freedom whereas for a contrast suggested by 
an examination of the data, D/sp must reach K which this time is the 
square root of the product of (C — 1) times the F required for « with 
nm = C and n, = (R — 1)(C — 1) degrees of freedom. 

It should be noted that for the mixed model situation neither the 
procedure involving ¢ nor that involving K makes any allowance for the 
possibility that the correlation between the scores in the columns involved 
in a particular contrast may differ from the average of the C(C — 1)/2 
intercorrelations entering into %, The value of £ could, of course, be 
calculated independently of the over-all row by column interaction, but 
it is not clear whether the Scheffé method permits this alteration. 

Apparently neither the ¢ approach nor the Scheffé method is applicable 
for contrast of the D' type in the mixed model, but there appears to be 
little need for D' comparisons in the mixed model situation. 


Chapter 17 


TRENDS AND DIFFERENCES 
IN TRENDS 


So-called trend analysis is, in essence, a part of the larger problem of the 
relationship between variates when we have an independent-dependent 
variable situation. Correlational analysis is appropriate for specifying 
relationships between individual difference variables regardless of whether 
or not one variable can be characterized as dependent on the other as an 
independent variable. When it can be argued that one variable is dependent 
(consequent) and the other independent (antecedent), there may be some 
interest in the regression of the dependent on the independent variable, 
both variates being individual difference variables. We have already given 
methods for testing the significance of regression coefficients (p. 160), 
for the equivalent testing of the significance of linear regression (p. 308), 
for testing linearity (p. 311), and for testing the difference between re- 
gression coefficients based on independent samples (p. 161). 

Although our discussion of the analysis of variance has been mainly 
concerned with the significance of the differences between means, the 
perceptive reader will have noted that when a basis of classification involves 
an ordered variable, or factor, such as distance, degree of illumination, 
size, etc., which is manipulable as an independent variable, the F test for a 
main effect is really concerned with whether or not some dependent 
variable, X, is being affected by the factor. That is, is X as a dependent 
variable influenced by or related to the manipulated variable? This may 
be regarded as a question of regression (most mathematical statisticians 
subsume all analysis of variance under regression analysis) or more simply 
a question of trend and its form. For this situation the correlation 
coefficient ceases to be a useful descriptive term, but the presence of linear 
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trend and the slope thereof is of interest as will also be the possible 
curvilinearity of the relationship. Or differences among trends may be of 
primary interest. 

Some of the techniques to be presented in this chapter are frequently 
subsumed under the topic “Orthogonal Polynomials.” 

Review and recast. When we have G levels on a factor, or independent 
variable, with m different individuals randomly assigned into each of the 
G groups, we have a one-way classification design (possible analyses 
suggested on pp. 308-17) with Y as the dependent and & as the indepen- 
dent variable. The ms per group need not be the same, although equal ms 
are preferable. 

When we have C levels on the ordered factor and R levels on a second 
ordered factor (or R conditions not orderable), with m independent cases 
assigned to each of the RC cells, we have a two-way design. A plot of the 
X means against the C values (or levels), done separately for each of the R 
levels (or conditions), will permit the drawing of R trend lines (as in 
Figs. 16.1-16.4, р. 337). Or a plot of the appropriate means for Y 
against the R values (or levels for the factor identified with the rows), this 
time separately for the C levels, will permit the drawing of C trend lines. 
The test of the R x C interaction provides a test of the differences 
between the R trend lines (or the C trend lines when the row factor is 
ordered). 

When we have C levels for one ordered variable and B levels on a 
second factor (quantitative or qualitative) with each of R individuals 
measured under all the BC combinations of conditions (a three-way, 
mixed model), a test of s*,, against 82, is a test of the difference between 
the B trends plotted with appropriate X means against the column factor 
(or between the C trends when X means are plotted against the B levels 
when blocks stand for an ordered variable). Note that the C means 
entering into the trend for each of the B levels are correlated (based on the 
same individuals); ditto, the B means for C trends. The use of g, as the 
error term allows for the correlation. 

If for the B levels we used B sets of different persons, R persons per set, 
the C means for the trend of X against the C levels would again be cor- 
related but the B trend lines would be uncorrelated. The test of the B x C 
interaction, as specified in Case XV, P- 380, is appropriate for testing the 
differences among the B trends. 

A significant interaction in any of the foregoing types of situations 
simply means that the trends or curves are not parallel, regardless of their 
general shape, or the form of the relationships. A presentation of the 
trend lines ora description thereof is necessary for an interpretation of any 
claimed statistically significant differences among the trends. 
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LINEAR TRENDS 


The specification and testing of linear trends in psychology is of special 
interest for two reasons: (1) many relationships are linear in form, 
sometimes predictably so from theory, and (2) the question as to whether a 
relationship is nonlinear is readily approached via a test of departure from 
linearity. Although we have already set forth a method (pp. 308-17) for 
testing linear trend (linear regression) and for testing nonlinearity, there is 
a somewhat shorter approach which is applicable only when the levels on 
the factor being varied experimentally are evenly spaced and there are m 
scores (measures) at each of the G levels. We will need to distinguish 
between two situations: (1) when the m scores are uncorrelated from level 
to level (i.e., m independent cases assigned randomly to the G groups) 
and (2) when the m scores are correlated (i.e., based on just m persons or 
m sets of matched persons). The first of these will involve one-way, the 
other two-way, analysis of variance but some computational methods 
developed for the first will also be applicable to the second. 

Linear trend: uncorrelated Y observations. First, a little algebra. It 
will be recalled that the regression sum of squares was shown to be equal to 
Nr?S?,, where Y is the dependent variate and X the independent variate, 
the variable for which we now choose the G levels. We have 


v z 
NS, zs 


5 2 CI Say)? 
8 yy 2 NS, — м ary 5 _ (xy) (жу) 
v 


But Щ 1. 
Lay = U(X — Х)(Ү— Y) 
= XXY- YXx- YZY + IXY 
УХУ YM — XXY + MV 
Улу = IXY — XZY 
Now consider the sum, Xx Y, with x in deviation units and Y in original Y 
units. 


Уху = E(X — X)Y = IXY — XZY 


Thus Lay = Tx V. 

To simplify computations we may code the X variates into numerically 
small values, with a mean of zero so as to possess one property of deviation 
scores. Let us use v for the coded values of the G X values, or points, used 
to define the G levels. If G, the number of levels, is an odd number, we 
can assign a r of 0 to the middle level and have coded values of 


+++ =4, —3, 22, —1. 0, J. 2, 3, 4 
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and if G is an even number we can assign —1 and +1 to the two middle 
levels and have coded values of 


FCC 


Let v,, with g = 1 *-- G, be the coded value for the gth group (level) and 
let Y, be the Y scores for those in the gth group. Then 


Loy = рУ = EY, + +++ + Dv, Y, . . + Vg Vg 
= DY +++++0,2Y, + °°° e 


Simply sum the тт Y scores for each group (level), multiply by the v for the 
level, and sum over groups, thus obtaining what we will designate as Xv Y 
instead of Xv, Y Y,, a more exact symbolization. (The G separate sums of Y 
scores will already have been obtained when computing the total, between- 
groups, and within-groups sums of squares.) 

The regression sum of squares, (CX /); T, will be (Xvy)?/Zv? 
= (Xv Y)*/Xv* in terms of the vs, or coded Xs, With m cases per level, we 
have Xo? = Emw?, = mYw*, Simply square the (numerically small) v 
values, sum, and multiply by m. Thus, we have for the regression sum of 
squares, 


EX(Y'— Yy = N Y', — ¥)? = (Xv Y) mE (17.1) 


Which, since it has 1 degree of freedom, corresponds to the s?, of p. 311. 
This is sometimes called the variance estimate for the linear component. 
It must not be forgotten that the foregoing computationally simple 
approach holds only for equal spacings for the levels on the independent 
variable, X, and for equal ms in the G groups (at the G levels of X). 

By computational methods already given (formulas 15.6-15.8) we can 
obtain the total, the within-levels, and the between-levels sums of squares 
for the Ys. Recall from p. 307 that 


NX Y) —YX(Y — Yy + mx(Y,— Y? 
and from p. 313 that à 
mancum ye yr: mX(Y', — YP 
g 9 2 
From the last equation we see that 


mX(Y,— / = mX(Y, — Y)?— mX(Y', — Yy 
g g g 


provides a way of calculating the sum of squares for the deviation of the 
array, or group, means from linear form. 

The breakdown of the total sum of squares along with dfs and variance 
estimates may be assembled, as in Table 17.1. It will be noted that this 
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table does not contain the “residual from line” component of Table 15.4, 
which was used there as the error term for testing the significance of s?,. 
Actually, we do not need this as an error term; we may take F = 52 /. 
The л» for the F table will be mG — G, a value that will be somewhat 
(usually slightly) smaller than the л = mG — 2 when the variance 
estimate based on the residuals about the line is used as error. This slight 
loss in df will, in the long run, be compensated for by the fact that s?,, 
tends always to be smaller than 5°, 


тех" 


Table 17.1. Analysis of variance for linear trend, У as dependent оп С 


levels of X 
Variance 
Source Sum of Squares df Estimate 
Between levels mx(Y, — ¥) G-1 8925 
g 
Linear trend mx(Y', — Y} 1 Ss 
g 
Deviation of means 
from line mx(Y, — V) G-2 82 
g 
Within levels xx(Y- Y mG = G SES 
7 
Total zx(Y- YP mG —1 


A significant F = s?,/s?, has various connotations for various people: 
a significant linear relationship, a significant linear trend, a significant 
linear correlation, a significant linear regression, a significant linear slope 
(B,, significantly different from zero), a significant linear rate of change, a 
significant linear component of trend. 

The departure from linear trend is testable by way of F = КЕЛДЫ 
and the main effect of X (differences among the Y means for the G groups) 
is tested by F = 5°,/5°,. Ordinarily, if s?, is significant, we would expect 
either 5°, ог se, to be significant. It is possible for 5*, to be insignificant 
while s?, is significant simply because the latter takes into consideration a 
progressive increase (or decrease) in the G means. For example, if for 
five successive levels of the X variable the Y means were 16, 19, 21, 23, and 
26, we would intuitively regard Х as having a greater effect than if the 
means were 19, 26, 16, 23, and 21. For both of these sets of means the 
values of s?, are, of course, identical. Suppose s*, is such that i ee 
is significant only at the .10 level and that we test the X effect for both sets 
via the significance of the linear trend. So doing yields significance at less 
than the .001 level for the first set and no significance whatever for the 
second set. The important point is that greater significance than that 
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reached by s?, should emerge if there is a systematic (linear) trend of the 
means. This is somewhat analogous to the advantage accruing from a 
one-tail test when the direction of the difference between two means has 
been predicted from theory. Certainly, if we have predicted a systematic 
increase (or decrease) of Y means for the G levels of X, the extent to 
which observations do show the predicted trend should somehow emerge 
in the statistical analysis. 

Linear trend: correlated observations. So far our treatment of a 
linear trend has been confined to the setup where the m scores for each of 
the G groups, or levels, are independent from group to group. Suppose 
each person is measured at each level, and that the levels are again chosen 
to be equally spaced on the factor, or independent variable. This becomes 
a two-way analysis of variance setup, mixed model, with R rows for R 
persons and C columns for C levels on the factor. The differences among 
the resulting correlated column means, it will be recalled, are tested by 
F = $*,/s*,,.. The means for the C columns when plotted against the C 
values of the independent variable may show a trend the linear component 
of which we may wish to test. With equal spacings for the levels on the 
independent variable, we may again set up coded, or v, scores for the points 
on the independent variable and proceed to compute the sum of squares 
for the linear component of the trend, RE(X'., — X)*, as (50) КУ? in 
exactly the manner indicated earlier for G independent groups. (Note: we 
use X here as the dependent variable since the entire discussion of two- 
and three-way analysis of variance has been in terms of Xs.) The sum of 
squares has 1 degree of freedom, hence is equal to an s?,. 

What we have done here is to break up the between-column sum of 
Squares into two component parts, a linearly predicted part and deviations 
of the means from linearity: 


RX(X,— Xy = KNX. — XY RNA, — X'4)* 


which again allows us to obtain the sum of squares for deviations from 
linearity by subtraction. This sum divided by C — 2 will give an s*,. Thus 
Е, = s*,/s®,, is a test of the main effect of the factor; F. = s*,/s?,, tests 
the linear trend or linear regression; and F, — S/S, provides a test of 
the departure from linearity. 

The use of 5°,, instead of 5°, as the error term distinguishes between 
two situations involving the relationship of a dependent and a manipulable 
variable (factor): s*, is used when the dependent variate scores are 
independent from level to level of the factor, and s®,, is used when the 
dependent variate scores are themselves correlated from level to level 
either because each of R individuals is measured at each level or because we 
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have R sets of matched individuals, C per set with random assignment 
from within each set to the C levels. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG SLOPES 


Earlier (p. 161) a method was given for testing the difference between 
two regression coefficients (linear slopes) based on independent samples. 
It will be recalled that this difference was tested against an estimated 
standard error that depended on the within groups residuals about the 
two regression lines. 

Slope differences for independent groups. A test of the difference 
among three or more regression coefficients likewise depends on the within 


Table 17.2. Calculations for testing differences among G slopes 


1 g G Sum Within 
di m-! mal 4 0 moi = = Em-G6 
(XY + K, + Юу - - куы 
x 3s dr Жыр; Xo = = ES 
Ly? Yj + Y, * Yo - - Yo 
(XV кух, (ХУ) Хо X VN 
(ХҮ) Ху (XV) /Х, «ХҮ? Хо (XY)? Xu 


Y, ХУ? X, Y, 7 QOO? X, ФУ (ХҮ)? Хо = IV (XY)? /X V (ХУ) Ха 
П 


df for 
residual: m—2 -oom,2 + ml 


7 ; Sins 
= Em,-2G * YEmy-G-! 
П 7 


groups residuals. The procedure entails the calculation of the sum of 
squares, Xa? for X, Ху? for Y, and Уху, all three separately for each of the 
G groups. The two sums of squares are computed by (3.6) and the cross- 
product sum by XY — ХХХ Y/N, with N replaced by m,. 

A tabular arrangement (Table 17.2) of these sums, along with additional 
indicated calculations, will facilitate the exposition. In this table the 
boldface Xs, Ys, and (XY)s represent Уа, Xy*, and Lay, respectively. The 
slope, or B,» is calculated as L/ Tre; the regression sum of squares, 
X(Y'— Y)2, is given by (Eey)/Za*; and the residual sum of squares, 
X(Y — e, is obtained by subtracting the regression sum of squares from 
Уу. The first four and the last two rows are summed across to get the 
“sum” column, and the first four of these sums are entered as the first four 
values in the “within” column. The next three entries under “within” are 
obtained from the Xe, V., and (XY), of the “within” column, not by 
summing across. Note that Xu, Yw» and (XY),, being УХ, XY, and 


X(XY),, are nothing more than the familiar within-group sums, obtained 
g 
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by first summing within groups, then summing over groups; hence, the 
subscript w. The student should convince himself that (XY),,/X,, does not 
correspond to the regression coefficient that would hold in case all the 
groups were combined, or thrown together in one scattergram, with sums 
of squares and the sum of products computed about the grand total means. 
It is also true that the value of (XY),/X,, is not a simple average of the 
(XY),/X, values. 

Under the null hypothesis that the population slopes for G groups do 
not differ, we are in effect saying that a common slope holds for the G 
populations. The (XY),/X, is taken as the best estimate of this common 
slope, an estimate that in no way depends on possible group differences in 
the X and Y means—we need not assume equality of means. The residual, 
Y,, — (XY)?,,/X,,, about the regression line with slope (XY),,/X,, will have 

Ут, — G — 1) degrees of freedom; G degrees of freedom are lost in the 


calculation of Y,, and an additional df is used up in calculating the one 
slope, (XY),/X,. The df for Z[Y, — (XY)?,/X,] is simply the sum of the 
dfs for the parts being summed; i.e., Xm, — 2G. 


g 
Ifall G slopes were exactly the same, each would equal (XY),,/X,,, and the 
sum of the G residual sums of squares would be exactly the same as the resi- 
dual sum of squares in the “within” column. That is, IV, — (XY)2,/X,] 
y 


would equal V. — (XY)*,/X, exactly. But in practice the G slopes will not 
be the same, even when the population slopes are identical, simply because 
of sampling errors. If it is recalled that for any sample the slope B,, 
taken as rS,/S,, or the exact equivalent A/ = (XY)/X, is that value of 
the slope (of the regression line) which minimizes the residual sum of 
squares, it is readily seen that the residual sum of squares for, say, group g 
will be larger about the line with slope (XY),/X, than about the line with 
slope (XY),/X, (unless the two slopes happen to be equal). The same will 
hold for all G groups simply because (XY),,/X,, is not the optimum value 
for the separate groups. The greater the divergence of the separate G 
slopes from (XY),/X,, the larger the residual sum of squares in the 
“within” column compared to the sum of the G residual sums of squares, 
That is, V. — (XV) / X., will be larger than LIV, — (XY)?,/X,]. This 
means that V. — (XV) / XV as a sum of squares may have a source of 
variation which does not affect the sum of the G Separate residual sums of 
squares. That source is the possible differences among the G regression 
coefficients, or slopes. 

Accordingly, we may break down the residual sum of squares in the 
"within" column into two parts: a within-groups residual about the 
separate regression lines, or ZY, — (XY)*,/X,], plus differences among 
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slopes. The sum of squares for slopes is obtained by subtraction: 


Ye — (XYY,/X,] — BLY, x 


Likewise, the df for the slopes part is obtained by subtraction: 


(xm, — G — 1) — (Ут, — 26) = G—1 


Division of the sum of squares for slopes by G — 1 will yield a variance 
estimate, s*,,, and division of EY, — (XY)*,/X,] by its df will yield a 
within-groups residual variance estimate, S. Then F = Seeg 
provides a test of the differences among the G slopes, or a test for the 
homogeneity of regressions. 

This test for the differences among slopes is general in that it is applicable 
(a) when Y and X are both individual difference variables and the G 
groups are independent or (5) when Y is regarded as dependent on X as a 
manipulated variable and the G groups are independent and there is also 
independence from level to level on Х. (See next section for a special case 
of the latter situation.) It is preferable, although not required, to have 
equal group Ns, i.e., equal m,. When both the m, and the spacings of X 
are equal, (XY),//X, will be the simple average of the (XY),/X,. Otherwise, 
it is a weighted average, m, being the weight for the gth group. 

Slope differences, independent variable manipulable and no repeat 
measures. When we have G groups of equal size and the subjects are 
assigned randomly to, say, C levels on a manipulable variable, X, with 
m cases per level and the levels on X equally spaced, we can simplify the 
computations by using the coded values for X (i.e., the vs discussed 
earlier) in order to calculate the Say and the Xa? terms. We can also 
reorient the problem so as to tie in more closely with analysis of variance, 
with a shift to an ordinary s?,, instead of s*,,,(,,, as the appropriate error 
term for F. To simplify transition from the preceding general test for 
slope differences, we will continue to designate Y as the dependent variable. 
We will have a two-way analysis of variance layout with C columns stand- 
ing for C levels on X and R rows standing for G groups, with m scores in 
each of the RC cells. Again for transitional purposes we will continue 
using g and G as group designations (instead of rand R). Incidentally, the 
classification into G groups could be on the basis of either a qualitative or a 
quantitative factor. 

With equal Ns for the G groups and equal spacings of the levels on X, 
all X, (= mXv?) will have the same value, i.e., be a constant. Now by 
definition (see Table 17.2), (ХҮ), = XXY), and X, = XX, but with X, 
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a constant we have X,, = GX,. With these in mind we may write an ex- 
pression for the average of the G slopes, or the B,, values, as 


X(XY)/X,  X(XY), (ХҮ), 


Xo 


ji G GX 


g 


Thus the “within” slope is, for the given situation, a simple average of the 


G separate slopes. 
From the previous development we saw that in general the sum of squares 
for between slopes could be obtained by subtraction: 


55у = [Y, — (XY,/X,] — IY,  (XYY/X,] (17.2) 
= Y, — (XY) Xu — XY, + NV) x, 
= X(XY)'/X, — (XYYX,, 
2 
since by definition V, = XY,. Now recalling that X, is a constant, that 
g 
Х„ = GX,, and that (XY), = X(XY),, we get by substitution 
9 

xxv» [ху]. 
g 2 


SS, = = 
1) X, СХ, 


which, by factoring out an established common denominator and re- 
placing (XY), and X, by their equivalents in terms of the coded vs, becomes 


2 


1 £ 2 1 2 
Sum = coss | 9B( 2%) — (zra) | (173) 
as a simple computation formula for the sum of squares for slope differ- 
ences. A Lu V term is computed for each group by multiplying the ith 


individual's Y scores by the appropriate v (the coded Y value for his X 
level), then summing the products. This is made easier by first summing 
the m У scores separately for each of the C levels in group g (required sums 
for analysis of variance—a line like the XX in Table 15.2). Each of these C 
sums is then multiplied by the appropriate v and the C products summed 
to get Xo Vi. There will be G such sums, which are next summed to get the 


double sum that is squared for the second term, and the G sums are each 
squared with the G squared values summed to get the first term. This 
process will be far shorter than the general method of getting the sum of 
squares for slope differences as a difference by formula (11.2). 
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The formulation in (17.3) may help us understand this difference 
in slopes business. Notice that a part of formula (17.3) is precisely of the 
form (1/N)[NEX? — (ZX)!] used in computing a sum of squares. The 
correspondence may be carried a bit farther. The Ур Ү are the numerator 


terms for group slopes. With the denominators all having the same 

constant value, ue, the variation among the slopes is solely a function of 

the differences among the X V, hence a familiar formula for calculating 
i 


a sum of squares by which to estimate a variance, the variance of the 
slopes. 

When SS, is divided by its df = G — 1, we will have the needed 
unbiased estimate, 5°, „з, for a significance test. What do we use as the 
error term? Here we depart from the scheme of Table 17.2 and say that 
52, will be used instead of 52, fh. This is exactly what we did in moving 
from Table 15.4 to Table 17.1 when testing for linear trend. It is here 
presumed that the computations for a two-way analysis of variance are 
available. And this brings us to a conceptual tie-up with analysis of 
variance. Recall that a significance test for interaction has to do with 
over-all differences in trend—do the sets of C means for the R (or G) 
groups behave similarly? Now each group's trend may show a linear 
component, specifiable as slope, and these slopes may differ from group to 
group. What the foregoing test for the differences between slopes tells us 
is whether or not the linear components of the interaction are significantly 
different from one another. This idea that interaction is being scrutinized 
for the linear aspect of its form holds for the next two situations involving 
slope differences. We should, perhaps, add that when the G groups stand 
for equally spaced levels on a second factor, the whole process can be 
repeated to examine the differences between slopes when appropriate Y 
values are plotted against the G levels. There will be C such trends, each 
with its own slope, or linear component. It will be recalled that an inter- 
action involving two quantitative factors can be viewed in either of two 
ways—two sets of trend lines. 

Slope differences, independent groups but correlated observations within 
the groups. The scores on the dependent variable X (note shift back to 
X as a symbol for the dependent variable) may be arranged as for a three- 
way analysis of variance, with blocks for B independent groups that are 
measured under the B conditions (either qualitatively different or as B 
levels on a quantitative factor), with columns for C levels on a quantitative 
factor or as C trials in a learning task, and the rows for R individuals. The 
observations from column to column are (likely) correlated because we 
have repeated measures on each individual. In ordinary analysis of 
variance this setup is Case XV (p. 379) for which the test of the B x C 
interaction provides a test of the differences among the B trends (p. 381). 
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Our present concern is the differences among the linear trends, or slopes, 
shown by the B groups. 

When this is of interest to the experimenter he should, for sake of 
computational simplicity, have equal spacings for the C levels with exactly 
the same levels for all B groups. (In the learning setup, it is usually tacitly, 
perhaps gratuitously, assumed that trials constitute equal spacings.) The 
method to be given here presumes equal spacings for the C levels. The 
linear part of any possible trend for the bth group can be specified in terms 
of the best fitting line to the successive C means (the ie, 
Xc) for the dependent variable, here designated as X. But the rth 
individual in the bth group has C scores which permit the plotting of an 
individual trend line which, in turn, may be described in part by a straight 
line the slope of which will represent the linear component for the indivi- 
dual's trend. These individual slopes will always show variation from 
person to person, hence are variates—we may regard the slope for an 
individual as a sort of “score.” The average of these scores (slopes) for 
individuals in the bth group will correspond to the slope for the bth group, 
thus permitting us to regard the group slope as a mean. We will have B 
such means, 

If we code the C levels as vs, we can readily calculate a slope (for 
the linear regression of X on the coded scores of the factor) for each 
individual. It is simply Tv / Te (no m here since each person has just one 
X score at each of the C levels). The calculation of RB (or N, where 
N, = XN,) different values of Lv is greatly facilitated by having the v 
values on a strip that can be placed just under the Xs ina row. The Xv? isa 
constant—the same for all individuals. For the present purpose the sizes 
of the B groups need not be equal. 

With the individual slopes calculated, the test of the significance of 
the differences among the group slopes is not only easy to carry out but 
also easy to conceptualize. When we regard the individual slopes as 
"scores," we have a simple one-way analysis of variance setup with a 
breakdown of the total sum of squares (for the slopes) into between-group 
and within-group sums of squares with B — 1 and RB — B (or N, — B) 
degrees of freedom, respectively. The computations for this part are by 
formulas (15.6-15.8) or (15.9-15.11), with the individual slopes taken as 
the Xs for those formulas. Actually, the calculations for the test of 
significance can be made on the individual Lo values as the “scores” for 
the one-way analysis of variance since the Sv? part of the individual slopes 
is a constant. F = s?/s?, is the desired test for judging whether the group 
slopes (or linear regressions) are heterogeneous. 

If the blocks represent B equally spaced levels on a factor, we may wish 
to consider the B x C interaction in terms of the possible C trends of X 
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on the block factor. There will be a mean for the cth column for each 
block; a plot of these will yield a trend. The differences between the C 
slopes can be handled by way of the v codings provided the number of 
subjects in each of the B groups is the same; i.e., same value for R, or 
number of subjects per block. Each mean for plotting the C trends of X 
on the block factor will be based on R scores, so R will replace m in 
formula (17.3) and G will be replaced by C for computing the between 
slopes sum of squares, or 


Sus = суу (a = (BEX) | 


with C — 1 degrees of freedom. But since these C trends are based on 
correlated scores, the appropriate error term for F will not be an Sn; it 
will be 5°, as specified in Table 16.16 for Case XV. 

Slope differences, observations correlated two ways. The scores can 
be arranged as in a complete three-way analysis of variance into B blocks, 
C columns, and R rows, there being a total of just R individuals. Each 
person has a score in every column and in every block—there will be 
intercolumn and also interblock correlation. Provided the C levels are 
equally spaced, we can again code in order to compute L/ Tus as ап 
individual's slope for X on the column factor (independent variable) coded 
as vs, but now each individual has slopes since he has a set of C X scores 
in each block. The total number of individual slopes will be RB, and 
either these slopes or the Хрл values (Zv* again being a constant) can be 
arranged into a new table with R rows and C columns (each of the block 
conditions is now assigned to a column position for this new table). Thus 
we have a two-way analysis of variance setup, mixed model, for which 
F = 525°, with the usual dfs will provide а test of the differences between 
the B slopes (one for each block) since the means of the columns in the 
new table correspond to the slopes for the B blocks, each block slope being 
the mean of individual slopes. Due allowance has been made for any 
possible (and likely) correlation between the blocks. The foregoing 
analysis is possible because for equal spacings on the C factor the slope for 
the bth block of scores is the same as the mean of the R individual slopes in 
the block. The B blocks may stand for B qualitatively different conditions 
or for B levels on a quantitative factor, with no requirement that the B levels 
be equally spaced. Г 

Now suppose that the В blocks represent B equally spaced levels on a 
factor and that we wish also to consider the linear parts of the C trends 
which are exhibited when we plot the appropriate means (the Xo * * "> 
Nie, X pe), separately for each of the C sets, against the B levels of 
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the block factor. (If the student is confused about how to pick out these 
sets of means, in contrast with the sets used a couple of pages earlier, he 
should refer to Table 16.10. For the earlier discussed trends for X against 
the C factor, the means along the bottom of each block are used, whereas 
for the present trends of X against the B factor, a mean is picked from 
each block as one goes down a column.) It will be recalled that, so far as 
differences in general trend are of interest, the testing of 8% against 8, 
provides a basis for saying whether there are significant differences among 
the B trends for X against the C levels and also for saying whether there are 
significant differences among the C trends for X against the B levels (see 
p. 390). However, for the linear components of the trends the test of the 
differences among the B slopes does not simultaneously provide a test of 
the differences among the C slopes. For the latter test we must calculate C 
slopes, for X against the B levels, for each of the R individuals. The B 
levels are now coded as vs. For the computation of the required УХ, RC 
in number, the tedium of picking in turn each of the B appropriate scores 
from the blocks may be avoided by first rearranging the entire table so as 
to have the B scores for each person under the cth condition ina row. That 
is, the original block and column designations are interchanged; if, for 
example, the original blocks and columns stood for distances and illumi- 
nation levels, respectively, blocks and columns in the rearranged table 
would stand for illumination levels and distances, respectively. Regardless 
of the arrangement for computing the T, once we have them they are the 
values which become the "scores" for a two-way analysis of variance, as 
before. 


HYPOTHESES ABOUT CURVATURES 


The previously given test for curvilinearity merely permits us to accept or 
reject the hypothesis that the fit of the observations (the means) to a straight 
line is sufficiently close to be regarded either as within the limits of chance 
or as showing discrepancies too large to be attributed to chance. Rejection 
of the linearity hypothesis implies nothing about the possible form of the 
curving relationship. Now the form of a relationship may at times be 
predicted from theory, thus permitting us to go beyond the general 
statement that Y depends on X, or Y — f(X), to an equation involving a 
specified (predicted) form for the relationship, such as Y’ = В log X + A 
or Y' = Ae?* or Y' = X/(A + ВХ), and so on. Or on the basis of a plot 
of Y (orthe Y means) against X we may proceed empirically. With knowl- 
edge concerning the shapes of various mathematical curves, we select the 
form of the curve that might fit the observations. Whether the form is 
arrived at from theory or empirically, we determine the numerical values 
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for the constants called for in the mathematical equation of the chosen 
form. Since the general problem of curve fitting is far beyond the scope 
of this book, the author refers the reader to the excellent discussion of the 
topic in Don Lewis’ Quantitative methods in psychology (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960). 

Here we shall only be concerned with going a step beyond the question 
of whether a significant departure from linearity is haphazard or shows 
sufficient regularity to suggest that some type of systematic curvature is 
present. This need not be empirical in that theory might predict that a 
relationship involves an increasing, leveling off, then decreasing function 
(or a decrease, leveling, then increase) or a rapid rise followed by a leveling 
off. The theory might not be sufficiently well developed to permit a 
prediction of a more specific form for the relationship, particularly for 
parts of the curve beyond (above or below) certain chosen levels for the 
independent variable. In other words, we may merely predict that a 
segment (that for the chosen levels of X) of the relationship between Y 
and X should show curvature. 

The argument in favor of proceeding to a curvature component of a 
trend is similar to that given earlier (p. 393) for going from the ordinary 
F test for between levels to the testing of the significance of possible 
linear trend. We may here use the earlier illustration in which we presumed 
that the means for the dependent variable were 19, 26, 16, 23, 21 for five 
consecutive levels on the independent variable in contrast to 16, 19, 21, 23, 
26 for successive levels. Although the identical Fs for between levels 
might fail to reach significance, a significant effect might be claimed for 
the second set via linear trend. Now suppose the means are 16, 19, 26, 23, 
21 for the successive levels. A plot of these will show apparent systematic 
curvature, but very little linear trend (near zero slope). Would such an 
observed curvature prove to be a nonchance affair if tested by a method 
that gives some consideration to the systematic curving trend? If so, could 
X be claimed as having a significant effect on Y? 

Asa first approximation, we may regard a segment of a quadratic curve, 
defined by the equation Y' = A + BX + CX?, as “fitting” (maybe) the 
segment of the “curve” based on available data. The quadratic component 
resides in the CX? term, so in effect we have the question of whether C 
differs from zero. It must be understood that rarely in psychological 
research will we find a logical reason for predicting a quadratic form of 
relationship between a dependent variable and an independent variable 
over a wide range of values for the latter. The quadratic form is here used 
merely as a basis for testing the hypothesis that some curvature exists 
which, if taken into account, would explain a significant portion of the 
between means (for levels) variance. Since the method does take into 
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consideration the apparent systematic curvature, an effect is more apt to be 
detected than by the ordinary F test for between levels. 

When the levels on the independent variable are equally spaced with 
an equal number of observations per level, there is a relatively simple way 
for testing the quadratic component of the trend. The method involves the 
use of a type of coded score, which we symbolize as и. The set of us to be 
employed depends on the number of levels, and possesses the property that 
Xu = 0. Table 17.3 gives the values of u for 3 up to 10 levels. Once the us 


Table 17.3, Coded values, u, for quadratic component of trends for 3 to 10 levels 
on an independent variable 


Level 1 2 

и +1 l2 T1 6 
Level 1 2 

u +1 —1 —1 +1 1 
Level 1 3 5 

u +2 1 2 4g 14 
Level 1 3 4 5 6 

u RS u= —-4 284 1 45 84 
Level 1 2 3 + 6 7 

и +5 Q3. —4' —3 0, 85 84 
Level 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

u +7 T1 —3 =S -5 =з p +7 168 
Level 1 2 3 4 s 6 1; 8 9 

и +28 +7 Sele 2201. cT —8 T7 +28 2,772 
Level 1 2 3 4 5 6 y 8 9 10 

и аа ао еа 132 


appropriate for С (ог C) levels have been arranged alongside the sum of the 
dependent variable scores for the successive levels, we simply multiply 
the XY for the gth group (or level) by %, thus finding G products, which 
are then summed over groups to obtain Lu, LV, or Lu V. (Substitute Y for 


Y if & has been used to designate the dependent variable.) The sum of 
squares for the quadratic component is given by (ZuY)?/mYu?. Note the 
similarity to the earlier given sum of squares for the linear component— 
the only difference is in the coded values used. This new sum of squares 
has df = 1; this df has to do with the one constant C in Y' — A 4- BX 
+ CX? which controls the curvature, just as the linear component was 
concerned with the one constant B in Y' = А + BX. With af = 1, the 
value of (Zu Y) Nu is automatically a variance estimate, which we will 
symbolize Бу s?.. 

To test 5°, for significance, we need an error term appropriate to the 
situation. If the observations are independent from level to level, 
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the error term is the ordinary s?,, of one-way analysis of variance. If the 
observations are correlated (same persons measured at each level), we have 
a two-way analysis of variance layout with C columns for C levels and R 
rows for persons (m = R for foregoing indicated computations), and the 
error term is s?,,. 

No attempt will be made here to explain the derivation of the sets of 
usin Table 17.3. Aside from the property that Хи = 0 always, an examina- 
tion of any one set may help us understand more fully their use in testing 
for a curvature component of trend. If the reader will plot any one set 
of us, say for G = 5, against any imagined five equally spaced values for a 
quantitative factor, X, he will have five points that follow a curve. Now 
suppose the X Y values for all five levels are identical—a plot of the five corre- 
sponding Y means against the five X values will, of course, be a horizontal 
line. With XY a constant from level to level, the linear component, using 
the earlier defined vs (—2, —1, 0, +1, +2), will give Ze Y = Xo, XY, 
= EY,Ev, = 0 since Ev, = 0. The linear component is zero as it should 
be for a zero slope. When we proceed to compute XuY (equivalent to 
Xu,XY,) with us of +2, =1, —2, —1, +2 (see Table 17.3), we have 
" 


V, II,, which is also zero because Хи, = 0. No curvature when all five 
7 


Y means are identical! Now, just as the departure of ZuY from zero 
indicates the presence of a linear component in the trend, the departure 
of XuY from zero indicates a quadratic component. If the five means were 
such that the successive EY values were 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, we would have 
XuY = 2(10) — 1(20) — 2(30) — 1(40) + 2(50) = 0. An obvious linear 
component, but no curvature. (In this last example there was no constant 
SY which could be taken from under the indicated summation over 
groups.) 
Let us again consider the three sets of five means mentioned earlier 
(p. 403): 
SetA 19 26 16 23 2l 
Set B 16 19 21 23 26 
Set C 16 19 26 23 21 


With each mean based on m cases, the required XY for group g will be 
mY,; hence the Xv Y for a set will be Som = mXvY and the L for a set 


would be Xum Y = mXuY. 
For Set A we have for the linear component 


Dey = m[—2(19) — 1(26) + 0(16) + 103) + 2(21)] = +1(m) 
and for the quadratic component we have 
XuY = m[+2(19) — 1(26) — 2(16) — 103) + 2(21)] = —1(m) 
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G and ¢ the role of g. The df for curvature differences becomes C — 1, 
and sî, is again the denominator for F. 
Differences in quadratic curvature, independent groups but correlated 
observations within groups, The layout corresponds to Case XV, with 
measures on the column factor. There will be В trend lines for X 
on the column factor. Each subject will also have his own individual 
trend line, the quadratic component of which will be ZuX/Xı?, where и is 
the coded value for the equally spaced C levels. As with slopes, we may 
regard these individual quadratic values as scores for an ordinary one-way 
analysis of variance. The scores so defined will lead to an s*, which is the 
desired s*,a,, and these scores will also provide an s*, based on АВ — B 
degrees of freedom or on N, — B df in case of unequal Rs. This test does 
not, of course, use any of the computations utilized in connection with 
Case XV although the test is concerned with the B x C interaction. 

In case the В groups are subjects assigned to В equally spaced levels 
on a quantitative factor, the B x C interaction can be looked at in terms 
of C trend lines for X against the B levels. If all R are equal for the В 
groups, the means entering into the C trend lines will each be based on 
R cases, hence R will play the role of m in formula (17.4). For column c 
we will have a sum of R scores for each of the В groups. When cach of 
these sums is multiplied by и, we will have a value corresponding to the 
vu which we сап now label as T Then these sums are summed over 


LI * 

с, and С replaces G in formula (17.4), The resulting sum of squares, 
55 у, for between quadratic components will have C — 1 degrees of 
freedom. The error term for F will be the 5*,, as defined in Table 16.16, lis 
use allows for the fact that the means entering into the C trend curves are 
not independent from one value of C to the next. 

Curvature differences, observations correlated two ways. Here we 
have a throe-way design with R subjects with repeat measures on the column 
factor and on the row factor. If both the block and the column factors 
involve equally spaced levels, we will, as with slopes (refer back to the 
discussion thereof for this situation), have B trend lines for X on the 
column factor and C trends for X on the block factor, This time we can 
calculate two sets of quadratic components for each of the R subjects. 
Each person will have В quadratic “scores” when we are dealing with the 
trend of X on the column factor, and each person will have C quadratic 
“scores” for the trend of X on the block factor. The subject's B quadratic 
scores will be of the form Lu Lan with the и values appropriate to the C 
levels, and the subject's C quadratic scores will have a similar form with 
the u now appropriate to the B levels. We will have, respectively, a total 
of RB scores and a total of RC scores, and each of these two sets of scores 
can be arranged as a two-way layout, with the rows for the R subjects and 
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the columns standing for the B levels in the first instance and for the 
original C levels in the second instance, Each of these two-way layouts 
is the basis for a mixed model analysis of variance, One Р, = s*,/s*,, will 
test the differences between the В quadratic components of the trends 
for X on the original column factor; the second F, , provides a 
test for the differences between the C quadratic components of the trends 
for X on the original block factor, Obviously, we will have two different 
s*, values; ditto, s% The whole procedure parallels that for differences 
between the slopes (linear components) for the given situation. Also, 
instead of the quadratic scores as DuX/Zu*, we can simply use Lu since 
Уц із а constant, 


TRENDS, INTERACTION, AND MAIN EFFECTS 


It should be obvious that the presence of a significant interaction is 
sufficient statistical justification for further tests to learn whether the 
general, or over-all, trend differences represent differences in either 
linear or in quadratic components, But is it necessary to have significant 
interaction before proceeding to the extraction of these components? 
Stated differently, with insignificant interaction is it possible to find signi- 
ficant differences in either slopes or quadratic curvatures as aspects of 
interaction? To this question we will give only a tentative or suggestive 
answer. When the interaction is nearly significant, it would seem reasonable 
to say that there could be significant linear and/or quadratic differences in 
trend merely because each of these components has to do with ordered, 
systematic trends, whereas the over-all test for interaction does not take 
ordering into account, Recall that we earlier saw that tests for the linear 
and the quadratic parts of a single trend could be significant even though 
the over-all F for the differences between the means was insignificant, In 
case the interaction is far from significant it seems unlikely that breakdown 
into components will lead to significance, One can easily think of two nom- 
statistical considerations that might bear on the decision to extract com- 
ponents of trend differences: (a) Did an a priori, theoretic based hypothesis 
specify differences in trend form or (P) in the absence of a hypothesis does 
an examination of a plot of the separate trend lines suggest either linear 
of curvature differences? 

Another rather obvious observation may be made. Just аз significant 
interaction forces one to qualify the interpretation of the main effects for 
the factor(s) involved, so also must significant differences among slopes 
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us to the question of testing for the linear and the quadratic portions of 
a main effects trend. Such a test or tests can be carried out by easy 
extensions of the calculations for a single trend as in the one-way analysis 
of variance setup, discussed previously under the headings Linear Trends 
and Hypotheses about Curvatures, We will limit ourselves to the situations 
specified in subheadings (i.e, in boldface type) under the topics of dif- 
ferences among slopes and among curvatures, and for equal spacings and 
an equal number of scores entering into the main effect means involved in a 
trend, 

For the two-way design with m independent subjects in the RC cells, 
the means for the main effect of the column factor will each be based on 
mR scores; thus to get the required sum of squares for the single slope we 
would start with formula (17.1), now written with Y as the dependent 
variable as (N, and replace its m by the mR of the two-factor 
design. The ZvX would, of course, involve multiplying each XX, obtained 
by adding ail the Xs in a column, by its v value, then summing the C 
products so obtained. For the sum of squares for the quadratic com- 
ponent we simply use the appropriate us in place of the vs. The df for each 
sum of squares will be 1, and the error term for both Fs is s*,, the error 
term that is used to test the main effect of the column factor. If the row 
factor involves equal spacings, exactly the same procedure would be 
followed with choice of appropriate v and и values as multipliers for the 
EX values that enter into the main effect means for the row factor. The 
m in the denominator becomes mC. Again, s*, is the error term for 
the two Fs. 

For the two-factor design with repeat measures for one factor (say 
that assigned to the columns) and independent subjects from block to 
block, which is a Case XV layout, the sum of squares for the over-all slope, 
and also the quadratic component, is computed by again using formula 
(17.1), with v and u, respectively, and the m replaced by RB, which is the 
number of scores for each of the C main effect means, But this time the 
error term for the two Ёз must be calculated by way of the RB individual 
slopes and the RB individual quadratic "scores" (which values will have 
been computed for the previously given tests for differences between the B 
slopes and among the B quadratic components). These two sets of RB 
"scores" become the Xs for one-way analysis of variance. Each set will 
yield an s*, with RB — B degrees of freedom as an error term for an F. 
It will be noted that the two error terms are both free of any variation in 
slopes and in quadratic curvatures that might have been produced by the 
block factor. Actually, both of these Fs correspond to testing whether an 
over-all mean is significantly different from zero. For example, the slope 
shown by the C means is simply the mean of the RB individual slope 
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"scores," and departure of the mean from zero сап be tested by ¢ (= ү Р) 
with RB — B degrees of freedom. If for the Case XV layout we have B 
equally spaced levels on the block factor, we can test for the linear and the 
quadratic components of the trend of X on the block variable, The 
required sums of squares for these components are obtained by using 
formula (17.1). This time m is taken as АС. The sum of the Xs in each 
block is multiplied by the appropriate v and и values to get the numerator 
parts, Ly and ZuX, Then when the B values of (Хоху АСУ, also those 
of (ZuX)y'|RCXu, are added we have the needed sums of squares, each 
with df= 1. The error term for both Fs is the s*, of Table 16.16, 

For the two-factor situation with repeat measures on both factors (a 
three-way mixed model, rows as subjects, hence random) for which we 
have equal spacing for the C levels, also for the B levels, the slope (linear) 
and quadratic components for the column and for the block factors, as 
main effects, can be tested by way of individual "scores" for linear and for 
quadratic trend; each subject will have two linear "scores," one against 
the column factor, the other against the block factor, Likewise, there are 
two quadratic "scores." The scores become the bases for four one-way 
analysis of variance layouts from which emerge s*, values as appropriate 
denominators for four Fs. The procedure is precisely the same as outlined 
in the previous paragraph for a factor involving repeat measures, The m 
for formula (17.1) is RB for the trend on the column factor, and RC for the 
trend on the block factor; the 4% are RB — B and RC — C, respectively. 
Again, the individual “scores” for linear and for quadratic trend may have 
already been ascertained for trend difference analysis. 


POSSIBLE EXTENSIONS 
The foregoing methods of analysis can be expanded in two directions, 


1. When three or more factors are in the design, the computations can 
fairly easily be extended to test for possible linear and quadratic com- 
ponents of the trend on a given factor and for the differences among the 
linear and quadratic aspects of two-way interactions. 

2. A trend can be broken down into additional components—cubic, 
quartic, quintic, etc.—each with df of 1. Interactions can also be 
examined for differences corresponding to these equations of higher 
degree, Since these polynomial forms of relationship are scarce in 
the empirical data of psychology and even more scarce in the 
minds of psychological theorists, there would seem to be no good reason 
for going beyond the second degree polynomial (the quadratic) in this 
business of extracting components, with its implication that lawful 
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relationships among psychological variables somehow involve a cubic or 
higher-order polynomial curve. Admittedly, the quadratic form of 
relationship may rarely hold for psychological variables, but the testing of 
the quadratic component does provide us with a more sensitive statistical 
test of an effect than is possible by F = s*,/s*,, when systematic curvature 
is present and/or has been predicted. It would be easy to devote a small 
book to the near-silly use of trend analysis during the past dozen years in 


psychology. 


Chapter 18 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
COVARIANCE METHOD 


It is usually possible in experimentation to choose, either by random 
methods or by pairing or matching, groups that are comparable on 
variables judged relevant to the comparisons to be made, There are times, 
however, when it is more practicable to use intact groups which may differ 
in important respects, and occasionally we may wish to make an un- 
anticipated comparison which does not seem justifiable in light of known 
differences between groups. Experimental control is the ideal, but, if this 
cannot be attained, we may resort to statistical allowances and thereby 
arrive at valid conclusions, 

Suppose that two intact groups are being used to evaluate the relative 
merits of two methods of memorizing and that the mean IQ is 105 for 
group A and 111 for group B. Now, if there is an appreciable correlation 
between the particular memorizing ability involved and intelligence, the 
results will need qualifying because of the difference in intelligence of the 
two groups. It would seem logical to use the regression equation, for 
estimating memory score from intelligence, as a basis for predicting how 
much of a difference in memorizing would arise because of the group 
difference in IQs, Let us suppose that the mean memory performance is 
60 for group A and 70 for group B, and that substituting 105 and 111 in the 
regression equation yields a predicted value of 62 for group A and of 68 
for group B. Thus our prediction would lead us to expect a difference of 6 
points, and accordingly it would be said that 6 of the obtained difference 
of 10 could be attributed to lack of comparability of the two groups with 


respect to intelligence. 
“з 
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The next question concerns the proper sampling error to use in evaluat- 
ing the adjusted difference. It should be obvious that the ordinary pro- 
cedure is inapplicable for the simple reason that we have tampered with 
the obtained means and in so doing have interfered somewhat with the 
operation of chance. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to give a precise method for making 
allowance for an uncontrolled variable and to set forth the sampling error 
adjustment which is needed in testing the statistical significance of the 
difference between "corrected" means. The method is applicable whenever 
it seems desirable to correct a difference on a dependent variable for a 
known difference on another variable which for some reason could not 


Table 18.1. Schema of scores for covariance 


Group 
1 2 g G 
Xn Yi Xi Yie Xis Yis Xic Yig 
Xn Yn Xn Yoo Xy Ya, Xx 7 Yi 
Xa Ya Xi Yi Xu Yio Хи; Nia 
Xin Ymi Lom Ymo Xma Ymg Xma Yme 


be controlled by matching or by random sampling procedures. Since the 
scheme about to be proposed has an analysis of variance setting, the reader 
can readily guess that it will provide an adjustment for, and a test of 
significance of, the differences between two or more groups, and that it will 
be usable for either large or small samples, 

In order to present the required adjustments, we need first to consider 
covariance, which is defined as Ezy/N or X(X — Х)(У — Y)N. The sum 
of products of deviations can be broken down into components in a manner 
similar to that used with a sum of squares. In the simplest situation we can 
have m pairs of X and Y scores in each of G groups. These pairs of 
Scores can be recorded in some such fashion as that depicted in Table 18.1. 
Note that X,, and Y, stand for the X and Y values of the ith individual 
in the gth group. Note also that in allowing i to take on values running 
from 1 to m we do not imply any order for the individual, and that the 
ith individual in one group is in no sense paired with the ith case in another 
group. The product of the deviation scores for the ith individual in the gth 
group would be (X, — Y)(Y,, — Y), in which Y and Y are the means for 
all mG cases, The total sum of products would be У(Х» — XY, — Y). 


Now each deviation can be expressed in terms of two components in 


—————— 
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Table 18.2. Setup for analysis of variance by covariance adjustments; 
sums indicated by boldface X, Y, and XY 


Total Within Between 
I, Sum of products (XY), (XY), (XY), 
2. Sum of squares: Xs X, A» X, 
3. Sum of squares: Ys Y, Ys. Y, 
4. df N-1 N-G G-1 
5. Correlation (XY), (XY), (XY), 
coefficients Ух, W. Ух, VY, VX VY 
5a. df for r N-2 N-G-l1 G-2 
6. by, (XY)Y, | (Y, [XYY] 


7. Adjusted sum of 
squares: Xs — [X, = (XY)*//Y,] = [Xw — (XY)*,/Y,,] = adj. X, 
8. df N-2 N-G-1 G-1 


exactly the same way as in Chapter 15; i.e., one part is the deviation of the 
score from the mean of the group to which it belongs, and the other part 
is the deviation of the group mean from the total mean. Thus we have 


(N — ) = (A — X) + (X, — X) 
and 


(Y, = Y) = (Y, = Y) + (Y, — Y) 
Then the foregoing sum of the products becomes 
BMX = X) +X, — VM, — Y) + (J. — Y] 


When the bracketed expressions are multiplied together, four terms result, 
and, since two of these vanish, we have left that the total sum of products is 
equal to 

(Xu — XY, — Y) + N, УУУ, = Y) 


The first of these terms involves a within-groups sum of products, whereas 
the second is for between groups. If there happens to be an unequal num- 
ber of cases per group, the m of the second term goes under the summation 
sign as m,. The degrees of freedom for the total sum of products is 
mG — 1, or N — 1, where N is the sum of the m,s; the dfs for the within 
and between terms are mG — G (or N — G) and G — | respectively. 

It will be of convenience to assemble in a table the sums of products, 
along with the sums of squares, for both the X and Y variables. These will 
be found in the first three lines of Table 18.2. 
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Although we are here presenting the covariance technique as a method 
for making such adjustments as discussed in introducing this chapter, it is 
of interest to link covariance with the problem of correlation. The product 
moment correlation coefficient is usually defined as 


NE Уу 
NS,S, 
which may be written as 
Ld Уху 1 У(Х YYY Y) 
" Ns IE JxeJmy VAX NT Y 
NV N 


or as a function of a sum of products and two sums of squares. Using the 
sums of Table 18.2, we may specify three correlations: one based on the 
total sums, one based on the within sums, and one based on the between 
sums. These three correlations are indicated in line 5 in terms of appro- 
priate sums. Line 5а gives the dfs for the rs. 

Note that the between-groups r is actually the correlation between the ¥ 
means and the Y means for the groups. If this r is significant, it follows 
that one source of the correlation for the total group is the heterogeneity 
resulting from the throwing together of groups with unlike means. (This 
between-groups correlation is meaningless when only two groups are 
involved. Why?) Stated differently, an appreciable between-groups r 
indicates that the total r is spurious; this spuriousness is eliminated when 
r is computed from the within sums. The similarity of the within-groups r 
to the partial correlation coefficient will be recognized by the discerning 
student, especially if he recalls the derivation of the latter. 

We now turn to the use of covariance as a basis for allowing for the 
influence of an uncontrolled variable on the differences between group 
means. The question here is not what the result would be if the uncon- 
trolled variable were held constant, as in partial correlation, but rather 
what the result would be if the groups were made comparable with respect 
to the uncontrolled variable. Let X represent the dependent variable, and 
Y the uncontrolled variable. It is presumed that the Y, values differ, and 
that X is correlated with Y in a linear fashion. For purposes of exposition 
we shall refer to Table 18.2, which will serve as an outline of the required 
computations. Line 6 of this table gives the regression coefficients, bp, 
for predicting X from Y. Since no use is made of this regression coefficient 
based on between sums, it need not be computed. 
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That these (XY)/Y values are regression coefficients can readily be 
demonstrated. In Chapter 9 the regression of X on Y was given as 


DE 
S, 
Since, as we have seen previously, 
УЖ пхаў 5 2 
r= —“—_., z = үХа?/№, and S, = NN N 
Mr Ју 2 | 
we have 
huge E r N 
“ уузу VEIN 
ошку 
237 4 


In order to make allowance for the uncontrolled differences in Y,, we 
need not only to adjust the X, values but also to make an adjustment to the 
error term, which is used as the denominator of the F ratio in testing the 
difference between the adjusted X means. As in the simpler situation of 
Chapter 15, F will involve the ratio of between-groups to a within-groups 
variance estimate. 

First, let us consider the method of making the adjustment to the total 
and to the within-groups variance estimates. The problem here is that of 
specifying how much of the variation in X can be predicted from variation 
in Y and then of subtracting this to secure the left-over variation as an 
adjusted value. But this left-over variance is nothing more than the 
residual variance, or square of the standard error of estimate, obtainable 
from formula (9.6): 

S Se HE 


Actually the adjustment is to be made to the sum of squares. In order to 
state the residual variance in terms of sums, we may substitute for 5° and 
72. Thus, 


Sum 
tO ON Quy). М 
hence, 
(Хау)? 
NS“, = Уа? — KY 


Since NS? always equals a sum of squares, the value of NS?,., is obviously 
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the sum of squares for the residuals. In the notation of this chapter, 


[sxc XY, — ‚| 


XX yy 
ig 


NS? XEX(x,— XF — 
tg 


zy 


would be the residual sum of squares after the regression adjustment. 
This sum can be written as 


NS*,, = X, — GY v. 


which is the entry for the total group in line 7 of Table 18.2. Similarly, 
the corresponding residual, or adjusted sum of squares for within groups 
is X — (XY) / V. 

At first thought it would seem logical to adjust X, by the use of (XY), 
and Y,, but the between-groups regression (and r) is affected by the dif- 
ferences between the X means, which are the differences to be adjusted 
and then tested for statistical significance. Our adjustment should be one 
that is independent of the differences to be tested. This suggests that 
the regression for within groups, or (XY),,/Y,,, should be used since the 
regression for total is also affected by the differences which we are out 
to test. Insofar as we are concerned solely with the adjustment of the 
between-group X means, the best adjustment would be by use of the within- 
groups regression. This could take the form of either an adjustment to the 
between-groups sum of squares for X or a direct adjustment to the several 
X, values. 

Although the latter would be the best way of ascertaining how much of 
an effect the noncomparability of the groups with respect to Y had on the 
X means, there is another consideration as to whether the within regression 
is appropriate for adjusting the between-groups sum of squares. It will 
be recalled that F is to be taken as the ratio of a variance estimate based 
on the between sum of squares to that based on within groups, and that 
the two variance estimates being so compared must be independent esti- 
mates. Now, if we adjust both the within and the between sum of Squares 
by means of the same regression coefficient (say, that based on within 
groups), any sampling error in this regression coefficient would have a 
similar effect on both adjustments; hence it could not be argued that the 
resulting adjusted sums of squares possess the requisite independence. 
Therefore variance estimates based thereon would not be strictly indepen- 
dent. 

This difficulty is overcome by taking the adjusted sum of squares for 
between groups as the difference between the adjusted total sum and the 
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adjusted within sum of squares. Thus, for the purpose of testing signifi- 
cance, 
X: — (XY) VII Ke — (XY) Vo 


leads to the proper adjustment for the between sum of squares for X. 

Perhaps the reader has anticipated that the dfs may change as a result of 
these manipulations. The new dfs are recorded in line 8 of Table 18.2. 
Note that the df for the between sum has not changed since the adjustment 
was not made by using the between-groups regression. 

Aside from the usual methods for calculating sums of squares, we need 
formulas for computing sums of products in terms of raw scores. The 
following formulas are written for unequal m, values, but are of course 
applicable for equal ms. 


DEX LN V., 
EX(X, — X(Y,— У) = LEX My = ТЕПЕ for total (18.1) 
i2 Р 
NX Vi, 


i 


EX, — XY, — Y,) = EXXQY, — 2 for within (18.2) 


m, 
xen, SX YS 
i ig 


Im (X, — X)(Y, — Y) = T — 


for between 


(18.3) 


Thus to compute the sums of products of deviations, we need the sum of 
all N raw score products or 2X; Vis, the sum of all the Xs or LEN gs 
tg 


the sum of all the Ys or ZZ Y,,, the sum of the Xs separately for each group 
ог ZX,,, and the sum of the Ys for each separate group or D Үш. Adding 


the several X sums gives the sum of all the Xs; likewise for Ys. Note that 
to get the second term of (18.2), or the first term of (18.3), we must divide 
the product of the two sums for a group by its m and then sum such 
quotients over all G groups. The reader may find some interest in com- 
paring formulas (18.1-18.3) with formulas (15.9-15.11) and it should be 
apparent that in the case of equal ms formulas (18.1-18.3) can be written 
in the simpler way of formulas (15.6-15.8). T 
The required computations are illustrated by using the data (fictitious) 
of Table 18.3, which contains Y and X scores for ten cases in each of 
three groups. The scores in each of the six columns are separately summed 
to yield 109, 73, etc. The scores are squared and summed to yield 1213, 
557, etc. Summing the products of the X and Y values gives 810, 571, and 
307 for the three groups. Summing over groups yields the double summa- 
tions 173, 268, etc. Certain of these sums are then substituted into 
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Table 18.3. Score data and sums based on raw scores for analysis of variance by 
covariance adjustments 


Group 
1 2 3 

Y X 3 * * X 

14 10 11 5 7 5 

9 6 9 2 6 4 DLX = 173 

11 8 8 6 2 1 УУҮ =268 

12 6 10 5 10 7 

10 9 10 n 7 9 XXY? = 1161 

11 7 10 8 7 4 | (BBY? = 2642 

11 9 12 10 6 5 E 

8 5 9 6 3 2 ZXXY = 1688 

11 6 10 4 2 2 

12 7 11 6 9 5 (CA) = 10,401 

У(Х У)? = 25,362 
Sum | 108 73 100 56 59 44 E577 
Mean 10.9 73 10.0 5.6 5.9 44 Y = 8.93 
ЖҮ? or 
xx? 1213 557 1012 358 417 246 
УХҮ 810 571 307 
— 


formulas (18.1-18.3) to secure the total, within, and between sums of 
products of deviations. By substituting the proper sums into formulas 
(15.6-15.8), we get the required sums of squares for the Xs and for the Ys. 
Then these three sets of sums are entered as the first three rows of Table 
18.4, which follows the pattern set forth in Table 18.2. 

Before proceeding to the covariance adjustment, let us consider the 
means given in Table 18.3. It will be noticed that the groups differ 
considerably on X, or the dependent variable, and that they also differ on 
Y, the relevant but not controlled variable. An analysis of variance based 
on the sum of squares for the Xs leads to a between-groups variance 
estimate of 42.47/2, or 21.26, and a within-groups estimate of 120.90/27, or 
4.48. The F for testing the significance of the between-groups variance 
becomes 21.26/4.48, or 4.75, which for the given dfs is significant at about 
the .02 or .03 level of significance. This analysis does not, of course, allow 
for the fact that the groups differ on Y. If there is correlation between X 
and Y, the observed differences on X may be mainly a reflection of the 
group differences on Y. As previously stated, the purpose of the covari- 
ance adjustment is to make statistical allowance for such uncontrolled 
differences. 
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Table 18.4. Analysis of variance for X variable of Table 18.3 by covariance 
adjustments for uncontrolled Y 


Total Within Between 
1. Sum of products 142.53 72.70 69.83 
2. Sum of squares: X 163.37 120.90 42.47 
3. Sum of squares: Y 247.87 105.80 142.07 
4. df 29 27 2 
. V.. ecc c s d 
5. Correlation 709 .643 912 
Sa. dfforr 28 26 1 
6. b,, value 5750 3687 Loup e eee 
7. Adjusted £x? 81,42 minus 70.95 equals 10.47 
8. df 28 26 2 


By following the steps indicated in Table 18.2, we determine the values 
in lines 5 to 7 of Table 18.4. Note that the adjusted T for between groups, 
10.47, is secured by subtracting 70.95 from 81.42. The analysis of variance 
based on the adjusted sums of squares (for the Xs) gives a between-groups 
variance estimate of 10.47/2, or 5.23, and a within-groups estimate of 
70.95/26, or 2.73. Then F = 5.23/2.73 = 1.92, which for 2 and 26 degrees 
of freedom yields a P of about .20. Accordingly, it cannot be concluded 
that there are significant group differences on X over and above those 
which would be expected because of the differences оп Y. 

It should be obvious that the use of the covariance adjustment method 
must be justified by logical and experimental considerations. When it is 
logical to control a variable by pairing or matching, the covariance 
adjustment is defensible as a way of making proper allowance for a failure, 
because of infeasibility, to control the variable. The use of the covariance 
adjustment is not predicated on the degree of correlation between the 
dependent and the uncontrolled variable. If the correlation is relatively 
low, the adjusted values will differ but little from the unadjusted values; 
if high, both the total and within adjusted variances will differ considerably 
from the unadjusted variances, but, as we shall presently see, the extent to 
which the adjusted and unadjusted between-groups variances differ is not 
solely a function of the correlation. 

It is of interest to make an actual adjustment of the X means of Table 
18.3 for the group differences on Y. The adjustments can be made by 


X, = X, — b. (Y, — Y) 


in which X. is the adjusted value for the gth group, and be, is the 
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within-groups regression coefficient, For the data of Table 18,3 we have 
X, = 7.30 — .687(10.90 — 8.93) = 5,95 
Xa, = 5,60 — .687(10.00 — 8,93) = 4.86 
* = 440 — ,687(5,90 — 8.93) = 6.48 


From a careful consideration of the foregoing, it will be seen that the 
covariance adjustment method will not necessarily reduce the differences 
between the means on the dependent variable, Situations arise in which 
groups that show marked differences on some correlated but uncontrolled 
variable may yield similar means on the variable being studied, Suppose 
that we are using two intact groups to investigate the relative merits of 
two methods, and that the intial means of the two groups arc 
markedly We would, accordingly, expect a difference on final 
sanding even though the two methods were equally efficacious. If this 
expected difference is not ‚ it follows that the method used by the 
initial score was more effective in that this group 
other group. With groups differing on an uncontrolled 
only as proper, but also as necessary, to use the covariance 


T 
HT 


technique when the groups are nearly the same on the dependent variable 
pty en eae For such situations the adjustment will increase 


1 
i 


| to which the adjusted variances lead to a level of significance 

from that based on an analysis of the unadjusted values will 
depend on three things: the degree of correlation between the 
and uncontrolled variable, the size of the differences between 
оп the uncontrolled variable, and the found differences on the 
variable, The applicability of the covariance technique docs 
а minimum degree of correlation or on a definite amount 
the uncontrolled variable, But, if the within- 


Iulii 
10 

| 

d 

i 

| 

i 


adjustment may not be worth the effort. Obviously, if a variable correlates 
near zero with the dependent variable, it need not be controlled experi- 
The » method be 

covariance can be extended to make adjustments for group 
differences on more than one uncontrolled variable. This involves the usc 
of multiple regression, but computationally it is perhaps simpler to handie 


” 
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the adjustments in terms of multiple rs, We need two multiple correlation 
coefficients, one obtained by way of correlations based on within-groups 
sums of squares and of products, and the other by way of correlation based 
on total sums of squares and of products. 

If, for example, allowance is to be made for three uncontrolled variables, 
Yi. Ya and Y,, we will need six (one for each pair of variables —X is the 
fourth or dependent auxiliary tables consisting of entries like 
those in lines 1, 2, and 3 under the "total" and the “within” columns of 
Table 18.2 (or Table 18.4), We can then calculate two sets of intercorrela- 
trons (cach auxiliary table will lead to two rs when the substitutions called 
for in line $ of Table 18.2 are made) among the four variables, and from 
these we compute, by the methods set forth in Chapter 1, two л", 
values. Let us designate the multiple based on the total sums as R, and 
that based on the within sums as K. 

With these two multiple rs available, we may rewrite line 7 of Table 


18.2 as 
X — RY) — X (1 = KR) = adjusted X, 
with respective dfs of 
М-н N=-G-(a-th Gel 
for the n variable problem (one dependent, plus the number of uncontrolled 
variables included in the adjustments). 

The covariance technique сап also be extended to adjust for uncontrolled 
differences in the two-way and higher-order designs. Mere we will indicate 
the extension for the two-way, fixed effects design with m independent 
subjects in the RC cells, The breakdown of the total sum of squares for 
X and Y, and the breakdown of the total sum of products, will of course 
involve exactly the same sources as for (two-way analysis of variance; 
row, column, R x C interaction, and within cells, In onder to explicate, 
we will again adopt boldface X, Y, and (ХҮ) as symbols for the vum of 
squares for Y and for Y and for the sum of croweproducts, Д 
along with appropriate subscripts: f. 7, €, ev, and ж, Table 18.5 gives, in 
symbols, the necessary sums, Each row in the table implies an equation: 
total sum = sum of four parts. 


Som — Total Row — Column Ree мама 
„ (XY) ay, (Хү) «уь, av, 
x25 X, : x, 4 Xe *. 
* Y, у, Y, е 


Vow 
qf mRC-|1 &-1 C-| (R-1KC~1)  ROe =1) 
— ——— ——— 
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Assuming for the time being that all of the sums in Table 18.5 have 
been computed, we proceed to the method for making the "corrections" 
for uncontrolled group differences on the covariate, or concomitant 
variable, У. Obviously, if the RC groups in the cells have differing Y 
means, the effect of Y as an uncontrolled variable could be such as to 
produce differences among the X means for the cells, which in turn could 
disrupt the means for the rows and for the columns and also affect the 
interaction, If we had the A., adjusted for the differing F,,, an average of 
these across and downward would provide adjusted row and column 
means. The problem, however, is to adjust the four sums of squares in 
such а way as to obtain independent variance estimates for F ratios. 

The trick here is to note that we can, in effect, reduce a two-way analysis 
to à one-way analysis, and thereby eventually obtain values for a layout 
like that in Table 18.2. If we had not included, say, the column factor we 
would not have it and the R x C interaction as sources of variation. We 
would simply have between and within sources with the groups defined in 
terms of the levels on the factor assigned to rows. What we need is an 
expression for a total sum of squares, X,, that reflects only these two 
sources so as to have X, = X, + X. But the X, in Table 18.5 includes 
1wo components having to do with columns. If from the X, in the table we 
subtracted those two components we would have a new or reduced X, that 
would contain only X, and x. Let X be the symbol for this left over 
(residual type) sum of squares. The subscripts and the dot indicate that 
the original X, has been reduced by taking out the column and the R x C 
interaction parts, Thus 


Xen ™ X, X. = X, 
but since X, = X, + X, + XIX., we have 
Xu t X, + X, (18.4) 
Yosin = Y, + Y, (18.5) 


(ХҮ), у = (XY), + (XY), (18.6) 


Aho 
and 

These nine sums, in (18.4) to (18.6), become the basic entries in the 
first three lines of the layout depicted in Table 18.2, or subsequently as 
the nine numerical values for a table like Table 18.4, From here on the 
Procedure is exactly the same as that indicated in Table 18.2 and carried 
out in Table 184. The number of degrees of freedom is R — 1 for the 
adjusted row sum of squares and that for error, N — G — | becomes 
N— RC ~ 1 = mRC — RC — 1. Although the number of groups for 
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the between term is G = R, the number of groups for the within terms is 
actually RC, the number of cells. 

In order to have an F test for the column effect with allowance for the 
uncontrolled Y, we need to get new sums for total by reducing the original 
total sums for the variation produced by the row and by the R x C inter- 
action effects, The reduced sums will have just two sources; within cells 
and between columns when the row and interaction parts are subtracted 
from the original total sums. If in formulas (18.4) to (18.6) we switch 
subscripts ¢ to r and r to e, with f, w, and (rc) unchanged, we will have the 
needed expressions for another set of nine values for a Table 18.2 layout. 
For example, 

X. n= X, = X, — X. = X, X, 

The interaction sum of squares can also be adjusted to allow for the 
uncontrolled Y variable. Again, we will get a reduced total sum that is 
composed of two parts, this time a within cells and the R x C interaction, 
Consider the sums for the X variable, If from 


X= Xe Xo X X. 
we subtract X, + X, we get 
X. „X. +K, аю Yro =Y, + Yu 
and (XV = (XV), + (ХҮ), 


as the nine entries for another Table 18,2 layout, Line 7 of that table 
becomes 


.- He- .— 


The adjusted x., divided by its df = (А = ТИС — 1) provides a variance 
estimate that reflects the interactive effect after adjustment for the wor 
controlled Y variable. The error term for the F test is, of course, 


IX, = KVV. v. 
divided by its df= mRC — RC — 1. This wilhlarcell variance estimate 
is, as a residual variance adjusted for Y, exactly the same as that used for 


for the covariate Y, Perhaps it is not necemary to say that the reduced 
total sums are not the same for the three adjustment situations. Por 
сла X. N v Xu 

There — the tedium of computing the basic starting sums of 
squares and of cross products, Let X, and Y... stand for the pair of scores 
for the ith individual in the rth row and eth column. The same of squares 
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for X and for Y are computable by way of formulas (16.1) to (16.4), which 
were written without the subscript i. The directions, however, had summings 
over individuals as a part of the procedure. Things become a bit more 
complicated when we turn to the sums for products. The scores, as 
deviations, are expressed as 


(Aue — X) = (A. — X) + (X, = X) 


E Le e 


The cross-product, (X, — X)( Yire — Y), is to be written in terms of the 
sources indicated to the right of the equality signs in the foregoing. There 
will be 16 such cross-products among the right-hand terms, but when 
we get the 16 products for every one of the N — mRC subjects and then 
sum over each set of products separately, it will be found that only four 
are nonvanishing. That is, 


ZXXQG,— X(Y, — Y) 


= mCX(X,. — XXY, — Y) + mRX(X.,— (VJ — Y) 


+ mzz(X,,— X.— X.4 XXY.— Y.— Y. + Y) 
+ УУУХ, — XQ(Y,— Y.) 


The computational formulas are as follows. 
For the total sum of products: 


Ку ЕЕЕ [ mRCEEEK Vir (xe, (S Ve авл) 
mRC rei red red 77 


in which we have shifted the ordering of summing—XXX directs you to 
" rei 
sum over i first, then over c, then over r. The X and Y sums and X Y sums 


for each cell should be recorded for future use. 
For the row sum of products: 


1 
(XY), = — Гах (ххх) (zz n.) = (222%) (zzz )| (18.8) 
mRCL res ci rci rod 7 


which states explicitly that you first sum over i to get a sum for X, also 
for Y, in the rcth cell; then these sums are summed over c, thus producing 
a sum for X, and for Y, for each TOW; next, these R pairs of sums are 
multiplied together to get R products which are then summed over r. 
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For the column sum of products: 


m rci 


(xy), = — = [с> (ue (zs Ye) че (zx. (zzz Yee) | (18.9) 


which is similar to the procedure for the row part except that C products 
of sums are being summed. 
For the within-cell sum of products: 


. = T тух = BE (EX) (x.) | 18.10) 
4 N i 


m irc 
The sum of products for the interaction part is obtained by subtraction: 
(XY),, = (XY), — (XY), — (XY), — (ХҮ), (18.11) 


The reader may wish to compare and contrast these formulas with those 
for the sums of squares, (16.1) to (16.4). For every term involving a 
square in those formulas we have a corresponding term in (18.7) to (18.10) 
that involves a product. For example, consider (16.2) rewritten with the 
subscript i with summing over i explicitly stated. We have 

1 i e ч 
——|RZ|[ZZX;| — X 16.2 
пас (22 «| (22: “(| | 
which would, of course, also hold for Y substituted for X to get the 
between-row sum of squares for Y. Thus the following will have been 
calculated: ; 


кез н t УУУ 
XXX, Ve, EXX iro and XXXY, 
ci сі n red 


When the two involving X are used in (16.2), we get the between-rows sum. 
of squares for X; the two involving Y give the between-rows sum of 
squares for Y; and, more importantly, these four, already used to get two 
sums of squares, are inserted in (18.8) to get a sum of products. The same 
parallelism holds for (16.3) and (18.9). Unfortunately, the sum for the 
first part of (18.7), which appears also in (18.10), is not computable from 
separate sums for X and Y. The last part of (18.10) requires the sum of 
Xs and Ys for each of the RC cells, then the products of the RC sums are 
summed. 


Remark: The use of the covariance adjustment technique is far superior 
to attempts at pairing individuals from the intact groups on the basis of 
one or more uncontrolled variables, a procedure which inevitably leads to a 
reduction of sample size and also runs astride a regression difficulty (see 
p. 179). 
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Evaluation of changes. In Chapter 6 we discussed the usually advocated 
method for comparing changes shown by experimental and control 
groups (applicable also for two experimental groups). We have, with i and 
Jf standing for the pretest and posttest measures and E and C standing for 
experimental and control groups, 


D= By — Do = (X, Хк) — (X, — Xio) 


as the net change, the change shown by the experimentals corrected for 
that shown by the controls. We may rearrange the Ys, yet maintain the 
numerical value of D = Dy — De, as follows: 


D = (Xy No — (Хк — Xio) 


from which it is seen that the net change may also be thought of as the 
final difference between the two groups corrected for their initial difference. 
Such a correction involves the Assumption that each unit of difference in 
initial standing will produce a unit of difference in final standing. In other 
words, this type of adjustment implies a 1-to-1 relationship between initial 
and final scores. Since a perfect correlation is never found or approached 
in practice, one may question whether the usual procedure of comparing 
changes is really defensible. 

It is, of course, entirely logical that group differences on final scores, 
which we may here call the dependent variable, should be corrected for 
group differences on initial standing as an uncontrolled variable. The 
covariance adjustment technique provides a way of correcting final means 
for initial differences, with due allowance for the degree of correlation 
between initial and final scores. The ordinary and the covariance method 
differ not only in the correction but also in the resultant sampling error. 


being tested are not the Same, and neither are the error terms the same. 
The covariance method will, in general, be more sensitive, The student 
should read Professor R. A. Fisher's discussion on this point.* 

Cautions. The covariance adjustment technique is based on certain 
assumptions, which we here subsume under three categories, 


1. Since the F test is used, it is not Surprising that a homogeneity of 
variance assumption is involved. What variances? The residual variances 
for the dependent variable about the G (or RC) regression lines, which are 


* Chapter IX in Fisher, R. A., Design of experiments, London: Oliver and Boyd. 
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pooled to get a within-groups variance estimate as the error term for F. 
Presumably violations of this assumption will not have serious conse- 
quences. 

2. It is assumed that the group regressions for the dependent variable 
on the control variable are linear and, more importantly, that the slopes 
are homogeneous. Obviously, the use of linear regression adjustment will 
be inadequate in a curvilinear situation. The fact that one slope (that 
based on within sums) is involved in the adjustments implies that a single 
slope holds for the G (or RC) populations represented by the G (or RC) 
samples. This assumption, which can easily fail to hold, may or may not 
be crucial—a guess is that minor violations are tolerable, 

3. Aside from variance and slope homogeneity, it does not seem reason- 
able to believe that the covariance adjustment method can be valid when 
the groups represent populations that differ markedly in average level on 
the control variable, In other words the (intact) groups must be regarded 
as belonging to one population or to populations that are essentially similar 
on the control variable. 


Chapter 19 
DISTRIBUTION-FREE METHODS 


The F, t, and z techniques are sometimes referred to as parametric 
because they involve the estimation of at least one parameter (population 
value); e.g., a population variance estimate is needed as the error term 
for F. These techniques also involve, at the derivation stage, an assumption 
of a normal distribution (of some variate). The techniques to be presented 
in this brief chapter are sometimes called nonparametric because they do 
not involve the estimation of parameters and they are sometimes referred 
to as distribution-free methods because no assumptions are made about the 
distribution of variates. 

Advocates of Nonparametric tests usually do not stress their nonpara- 
metric character as much as their distribution-free property. It is said 
that distribution-free methods should be used because the assumption 
of normality, on which parametric tests are based, may not hold. But in 
light of Norton's study (p. 288) and Boneau's results (p. 118), the worry 
about violating this assumption seems ill-founded. 

Another argument advanced in favor of nonparametric methods springs 
from the level of measurement achieved by measuring instruments. These 
levels are referred to as nominal, ordinal, interval, and ratio scales of 


involves nothing more than classifying individuals into categories that 
are qualitatively different, with no ordering implied. Numbers may be 
used for coding the categories, and frequencies may be expressed as propor- 
tions or percentages. The ordinal scale connotes an ordering with rank- 
order positions usually specified by numbers, An interval scale is one for 
which equal units can be claimed; e.g., when the interval 140-150 repre- 
sents exactly the same amount as the interval 110-120, Such is the case if 
we are measuring length in terms of inches or weighing objects in terms of 
pounds. Without giving any reasons, we will make the dogmatic-sounding 
430 
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assertion that very little measurement" in psychology involves equal 
units—the scales and tests provide a basis for ordering which may be 
regarded as much better than subjective rank-ordering. For a scale to be 
called a ratio scale it must have a true zero point, in addition to qualifying 
as an interval scale. 

Now it is claimed by some that the level of measurement definitely 
restricts possible statistical treatment of data. It is easy to see that adding 
numbers, used to code qualitatively different categories, in order to com- 
pute a mean is nonsensical. It is easy to see that a ratio scale is required 
for a meaningful coefficient of variation, (S/M). It is easy to see that rank 
positions as "scores" will lead to absurd standard deviations—if ten 
persons are ranked the ranks range from 1 to 10 whereas if twenty-five 
persons are ranked the rank scores range from 1 to 25—the amount of 
variation is a direct function of У, hence a т or an 5 is not descriptive of 
group variation. And it is easy to see that the adding of scores that do not 
qualify as being on an interval scale may make the mathematical purist 
dubious about the precise descriptive property of the mean, variance, and 
product moment r, all of which call for addition. 

The crucial question, however, is whether or not the F, f, and = tests 
can, in view of their dependence on means and variances, be safely used 
when the scale of measurement is, as is the rule in psychology, somewhere 
between the ordinal and the interval scales. The question boils down to 
this: Will Fs, ts, and zs follow their respective theoretical sampling 
distributions when the underlying scores are not on an interval scale? The 
answer to this is a firm yes provided the score distributions do not markedly 
depart from the normal form. Nowhere in the derivations purporting to 
show that various ratios will have sampling distributions which follow 
either the F or the / or the normal distribution does one find any reference 
to a requirement of equal units. The attaining of an interval scale of 
measurement, though desirable for some reasons, will not alter the risks 
of type I and type II errors when statistical inferences are made, 

There is, of course, no denying the fact that the type of data available 
does dictate the type of statistical technique that can be used. We have 
already discussed methods for handling nominal data—either by the 
binomial or by 7?, both of which may be called distribution-free methods 
because no assumptions are made about the distribution of the variable or 
variables underlying the categories. Data in the form of ranks may force 
one to use Spearman's rho or Kendall's tau or the tests to be presented 
later in this chapter. : $ 

In general, distribution-free methods, when applied for comparative 
purposes to data which are normal or nearly normal, are not as iye 
(that is, as powerful for avoiding type П errors) as the appropriate =, 
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t, or F technique. Consequently, in using a nonparametric method as a 
short-cut, we are throwing away dollars in order to save pennies. 

The sign test. Perhaps the simplest of all distribution-free methods 
is the "sign" test, which is applicable for testing the difference between 
two correlated sets of scores, The procedure is to consider the N pairs of 
differences, Y, — Y, some of which will be plus, some minus (with an 
occasional zero). If there is no difference between the two sets of scores 
we would expect the plus and minus signs to be equally divided. To test 
whether there are more plus signs than reasonable on a chance basis, the 
binomial, (p + ХУ with р = .50, is used (N is for the pair differences 
having a sign; it is the sample size less the number of zero differences) 
in the manner discussed earlier (pp. 48-50). For effective N larger than 
10 we may use either the normal curve approximation to the binomial 
(рр. 46-48) or the у? approximation (pp. 245-48). Whether we use the 
binomial itself or one of the approximations, we must take care to secure 
a P that represents whichever—a one-tailed or a two-tailed—test is 
appropriate for the hypothesis being tested. 

The “median” test. A procedure for testing the difference between 
two sets of independent scores is to use the median for the two groups 
combined as a basis for dichotomizing. This leads to a fourfold table: 
above vs. below (the median) on one axis, group vs. group on the other. 
Then the 7? test for the fourfold table may be employed, with Yates’ 
correction if necessary. With very small Ns the exact probability method 
(рр. 272-75) would be used. The idea back of the median test is simply 
that two samples drawn from two populations having the same median 
should yield equal splits. In practice, difficulties are sometimes encountered 
in attempting to dichotomize exactly at the median. When the median 
in an integer and several Scores are equal to the median, the dichotomy 
can be taken as those scores which exceed the median vs. those which do 
not exceed the median. 

Median test for more than two independent groups. This is a straight- 
forward extension of the median test to provide an over-all test of 
the differences between, say, C independently drawn groups. On the basis 
of the median of the distribution of the C groups combined, the scores 
are dichotomized (as near the median as possible). This will lead to a 
2 by C table from which one may obtain a y? with C — | degrees of 
freedom. 

Whether we are dealing with two. groups or with C groups, the Ns for the 
groups need not be equal for use of the median test. 

Mean and variance for rank Scores. Since the next four tests are 
based on ranks, we now digress to consider the mean and variance of the 
distribution of ranks, a rectangular distribution running from 1 to N when 
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N persons have been ranked. Let X stand for any rank score. A little 
thought leads to the conclusion that Y = (N + 1)/2, hence XX = NX 
= N(N + / as the sum of the rank scores. In some college algebra 
textbooks there is proof that the sum of the squares of the first N natural 
numbers is given by N(N + 1)(2N + 1)/6. This gives us the value of УХ, 
When the foregoing given values for XX and XX* are substituted into the 
general formula (3.6) for the sum of squares of deviations about the mean, 
we find after simplification that Xa? = (N? — N)/12, hence the variance, 

1 (19.1) 
N 12 

It is no accident that 6, or 3 of 12, appears in the formula for rank- 
difference correlation, and that 12 appears in Sheppard’s correction to & 
for the grouping error. Why in the latter? 

Mann-Whitney U test. This test, which is applicable only to results 
based on two independent groups, involves rank ordering the scores, for 
the two groups combined, from greatest (rank 1) to least (for which the 
rank will be № = №, + № unless there are ties for the bottom position). 
When ties occur, each person involved is assigned the average of the ranks 
that would be assigned in case the tied persons could be differentiated 
(see p. 233). Then the ranks so assigned are summed separately for each 
group. Let T, and T; represent these two sums. (As a check on the arith- 


metic, T, + T, should equal SET , the sum of the first N natural 


numbers.) PA 
When both N, and N, are 8 or greater, the statistic 
N (N; + 1) 
2 


is distributed normally about a chance expected value, or mean, given 
by N,N,/2, and with variance of N,N4(N; + N: + 1)/12. We then have 


U, = №№ + SR (19.2) 


@ U, — N,N,/2 
с nmm + Ns +1) 
12 


as a unit normal deviate by which the significance of U as а deviation from 
the null hypothesis expected value is determined. Tf, as an alternate, we 
define U by replacing T, with T, and M, with №, (in the second term), we 
will have U,. Now U, and U, will deviate to the same extent, but in 
opposite directions, from N,N;/2. 

When x is 1 than 7 the direction of the difference between 
the two sets of scores is such that group 1 is superior to group 2. (if ranks 
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are assigned with the least score as rank 1, and so on, the value of U, will 
be smaller than N,N,/2 when group 1 is superior.) For N, and N, less than 
8, special tables are required for judging the significance of U. 

Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance by ranks. This test is 
applicable for testing the difference between G independent groups, with 
varying numbers, m,, of cases per group. All N (N = In,) scores are 
ranked with a rank of I assigned to the lowest score and a rank of N to 
the highest, but the group identity of the cases is maintained so that we 
can sum the rank scores within each group, which sum we will designate as 
T, for the gth group, Then the quantity 


Hu Tes yw 5 (19.3) 
N(N +1) m, : 


is computed. Under null conditions (no difference in averages for the 
populations), and for all m, greater than 5, the sampling distribution of 
H follows closely the 7? distribution with df z С – 1. 

When there are sets of ties, with 1, the number of cases tied in the sth 
set, it is necessary to apply a correction to H: 


H m uen RH! uns. -. 
1 Xt, - N) 


The corrected value will be higher than the uncorrected value and will 
therefore tend to help us reject the null hypothesis. If H is significant, 
we would not bother to compute /. 

Friedman two-way analysis of variance by ranks. This test is for the 
mixed model situation where the columns stand for C experimental 
conditions (or levels on a factor) and the rows stand either for R individ- 
vals, each of whom is measured under all C conditions, or for R sets of 
matched persons, with random assignment within a set to the C conditions. 
The X scores in each row are assigned ranks, 1 to C, then the rank scores 
within each column are added to obtain a total for each column, 7, for 
the cth column. The quantity 


12 

х= RC(C +1) IT, — 3R(C + 1) (19.4) 
is computed. The designation of this as a chi square implies that in the 
sampling sense the quantity is a chi square variate. When C » 3 and 
R > 9 or C > and R > 4, the random sampling values of 7*, tend to 

follow approximately the chi square distribution, with df=C—1, 
The rationale for the Friedman test is, briefly, as follows. The assigning 
of ranks within rows as 1 to C reduces all row means to the same value, 
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(C + 1)/2, thus “taking out” row differences. (Recall that for the ordinary 
two-way F test a row sum of squares was extracted.) Under null conditions 
that the original X scores all belong to the same population, i.e., that there 
is no column effect, we would expect the rank scores, RC in number, to be 
distributed evenly over the columns in such a way that the distributions 
within columns would be the same. Therefore, under null conditions the 
column means for the rank scores would tend to be the same (that is, 
we would expect equal 7;), and the within-column variances would also 
tend to be the same, 

Next we note that with all the row means equal to (C + 1)/2, the mean 
of means, or total mean, would also be (C 4- 1)/2. When we consider the 
general expression for the sum of squares for the & x C interaction, 
(N. = X. — X, + X.)*, we see that when X. = N., this sum of 
squares reduces to EXC, — F.)®, which is nothing more than the sum of 


squares within columns. But under null conditions the distribution 
of ranks within any one column will, of course, be rectangular (the rank 
scores will run from 1 to C within a column) with variance that can be 
specified theoretically as (C* — 1)/12, Strictly speaking the theoretically 
specified, under null conditions, distribution of ranks within all columns 
cannot be exactly the same unless R is a multiple of C. 

The 72, of the Friedman test is an F = slo, in which s*, has C — | 
degrees of freedom and s*,, has been replaced by the theoretical population 
variance, or a variance with df = co, As usual, when n = «o, F becomes 
a ?[n,, hence 72, is n, times an F. Ties of ranks within rows do not disturb 
the Friedman test, and it is claimed that the Friedman test agrees very 
closely with an F test applied to the original X scores. 

Kendall’s coefficient of concordance, W. Suppose C judges cach rank 
order R individuals, and we wish a measure of the agreement among the 
judges. Arrange the rankings into a table of R rows and C columns, The 
rank scores in the cth column will run from 1 to R (except when ties occur 
for either the top or bottom position—unlikely in practice), Sum across 
columns and enter the several sums along the right-hand margin, We 
might regard these sums as "scores" for the R individuals, If there were 
perfect agreement among the judges, these sums would range from C to 
RC, with in between values of 2C, 3C, „(K = DC, though not 
necessarily in that order. Consider the variance of these sum scores. 
Since each sum is simply C times a rank, with the ranks running from 1 to 
R, the variance of these sum scores will be C* times the variance of the 
first R natural numbers. The maximum variance possible will be 


CR — 1) 
jeg 
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The same value can be obtained by considering the variance of the 
sums in terms of the variance theorem. The variance of the sum scores 
will be equal to the sum of the Separate C variances, one for each column 
and all identical, i.e., all will equal (R? — 1)/12, plus a sum of C(C — 1)/2 
correlational terms of the form 2ryo,0,. Under the condition of perfect 
agreement among the judges, all of these correlational terms will become 
(Doi, but since all columns have the same variance, o, will equal c, 
and each correlational term will become 2(1)o? in which o? = (R? — 1)/12. 
Summing C(C — 1)/2 such terms yields C(C — Hos, which when added to 
the sum of the C variances (i.e., added to Co?) gives 


mas = Со? + C(C — 1)о® = Clot = CYR? — 112 


In practice, perfect agreement will rarely if ever occur. As a measure 
of the extent of agreement, Kendall proposed that the variance of the 
obtained sums be taken relative to the maximum possible variance. 
Accordingly, the coefficient of concordance is defined as 


2 
W = S sum (19.5) 


O max 


in which 
1 = EIL 
Stam А, (err, (Ет) 


with Т, аз the total (or sum) for the rth row, Obviously, W can never be 
negative; it will be | when the agreement is perfect. The value of W tends 
to be higher than the average of all possible Spearman rank-difference 
correlations between the judges. When ties occur, the denominator term 


© 
for W becomes o*,,.. — DR Уз, ) in which /,, the number of cases 


tied in the sth set of ties, will take on values 2,3,4... ‚ and all the sets 
irrespective of their column location are included. 
For R > 7, W may be tested for significance by 


12RS , 


р = 
CR(R + 1) 


(19.6) 


for the R individuals. But mere statistical significan 
crucial as the knowledge that W is fairly high. 
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There is a direct connection between the Friedman test and the signifi- 
cance test for Kendall's W, although as significance tests they differ as to 
purpose. Friedman’s test is concerned with the significance of the differ- 
ences among the C column averages, the number of which is usually very 
small, whereas the test of W is concerned with the significance among R 
row averages, the number of which is usually not very small. Friedman's 
72, is, typically, used to test for the effect of a fixed constants factor, 
whereas typically 7 tests for the significance of a random factor (individ- 
ual differences) although applicable to the ranking of C objects by judges, 
Kendall’s W provides a useful descriptive measure of agreement among 
judges, but such a measure is not a relevant part of the Friedman technique. 

It can be shown by simple algebra that the test for W can be written in 
the alternate form: 


grt -3c(R + 1) (19.7)‏ 2ے 
CR(R + D) *‏ 

which bears a marked resemblance to the expression for E Simply 

transpose the roles assigned to the rows and columns and also interchange 

the R and C designations in xu and you have н 


vw 


Chapter 20 
SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS 


It is the purpose of this chapter to (a) provide an outline of the exten- 
sions of analysis of variance to four-way classification, with injection of 
a frequently used notational scheme, (5) discuss a limitation of the use of 
analysis of variance and develop certain connections with multiple regres- 
sion analysis, (c) introduce a sometimes useful estimation procedure 
known as "variance components estimation," and (d) summarize and 
integrate some of the principles and/or methods of error reduction, 
including therewith an analysis of variance design as an alternative to 
control by pairing, or matching, subjects on relevant variables. 


Analysis of variance, can, of course, be extended to higher-order classi- 
fication designs involving more than three factors. Each additional factor 
doubles the number of parts in the partitioning of the sum of squares 
and degrees of freedom. With m scores per group (cell, cubicle) we have 
two parts for one-way classification, four parts for the two-way setup, 
eight parts for a three-factor design. One general rule for specifying the 
number of parts when there is only one score per cell (hypercubicle) is to 
utilize the coefficients in the binomial expansion, with the first coefficient, 
1, standing for the over-all mean. Thus if we have a five-way design, we 
will have 1 over-all mean, 5 main effects, 10 two-way interactions, 10 
three-way interactions, 5 four-way interactions, and 1 five-way interaction 
for a total of 31 sums of squares. With more than one score per cubicle, 
32 sums of squares would be needed for the breakdown. The author once 
examined a planned study which proposed to use an eleven-way design, 
thus leading to 2048 sums of squares, a computationally staggering 
colossus that might stump even a sophisticated electronic computer. 
There were to be two levels for eight and three levels for three of the 
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factors, thus generating a design with2x2x2x2x2x2x2x2 
x 3 x 3 x 3 = 6912 cells. To have the needed s?,, a minimum of two 
scores per cell would be required, or a total of 13,824 subjects. Such an 
N would force the experimenter to sample beyond Psych 1 students! 
Suppose the study were carried out and one of the 11 possible ten-way 
interactions is significant—how would it be comprehended? Or suppose 
100 of the possible 2047 Fs were significant at the .05 level, with 20 of 
them reaching the .01 level? One can very well imagine extending this 
sort of thing until the nth factor is the presence or absence of the proverbial 
kitchen sink. 

It is beyond the scope of this book to present the computational pro- 
cedures for four-way and higher-order designs. The researcher who does 
not have access to computer facilities might turn to B. J. Winer's Statistical 
principles іп experimental design (McGraw-Hill, 1962), a book that 
contains illustrations and computations for a variety of simple and 
complicated designs. Here we will attempt to sketch the required break- 
down and variance estimates and Fs for certain designs involving four 
factors. In doing so we will introduce another notation which may help 
the student understand what he may encounter in other textbooks and in 
the research literature. It was hoped that the translation of factors into 
row, column, and block designation, with the resultant arrangement of 
scores as an aid to computation and to discussion, would have its heuristic 
value. But to carry this farther would call for “levels” (already used in 
another sense) or “strata” as a basis for designating the fourth factor. A 
frequently used scheme that avoids this search for geographic-space 
concepts is the use of capital letters, A, B, C, D. , to identify the 
factors, with Mas Mps Ho, a, ~" „A the respective number of levels on the 
factors. In this system, one might sensibly use S instead of D or E or F 
if the fourth or fifth or sixth factor was subjects (persons). This we will do 
for repeat-measure designs because of the need for easy identification of 
which letter stands for subjects. 


FOUR-WAY CLASSIFICATION 


The typical breakdown for the four-way layout leads to sums of squares 
for 4 main effects, 6 two-way interactions, 4 three-way interactions, 1 
four-way interaction, plus a not always possible within-cubicles term. 
The dfs for the main effects would Бел, = l. м 1 (orn, — 1) 2 
the dfs for all interactions are typically the products of the dfs for the 
factors entering into the given interactions. 

Fixed effects model. The several variance es 
AS Ses, 55), Ses, Sec, S'ans She, Sag Sh 5%ы» Sear Ses 


timates would be labeled 


2 2 
52 фа» Saca» S ed S арса» 
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and Sen if m scores per cubicle. The denominator, or error term, for the F 
ratios for testing all 15 possible effects is s?,.. Very simple, once the sums 
of squares have been computed except for the task of interpreting the 
four-way interaction in case it is significant. When the investigator has 
hypothesized that an interaction will occur, he will be pleased at finding 
it to be significant. Otherwise, significant interactions are somewhat of a 
nuisance in that interpretation may not be easy, and the presence of a 
significant interaction should lead to a qualification of the results for 
lower-order interactions and main effects. 

Mixed model. With 4, B, and C as the factors to be studied, and 
subjects (S) as the fourth (random) factor, we have the typical repeat- 
measure design in which each of the л, subjects is measured once under 


Table 20.1. Variance estimates for mixed model; factors, A, B, and C, with 


S random 
Main sh 5°, Žo °, 
= 6 
Two-way I st Shs Si sh Sa 
д c! 92 52 
Three-way I . 
Four-way I S abes 


all of the n,n,n, combinations of conditions. The variance estimates may 
be specified as above with the Subscript d replaced by s. As for the three- 
way, mixed model, there is no one single error term to use as the denomin- 
ator for the F ratios. In Table 20.1 will be found the several variance 
estimates so arranged that if a variance is testable, the appropriate 
denominator for F is in the line immediately beneath it. Note that none of 
the variances involving the subscript s for subjects as a random factor is 
lestable. This is not serious since variances involving subjects are, 
typically, of nuisance rather than of scientific value. The reader should 
note the pattern of. subscripts for the possible F tests: for each F the 
denominator variance estimate contains the same subscript(s) as the 
numerator plus s. 

Anyone who incubates a research design calling for the mixed model 
with two factors fixed and two factors random should bear in mind that 
the variances of particular interest (the main effects of, and interaction 
between, the fixed factors) are not testable in any exact way. 

Repeat-measure, four-way designs in which each subject is not measured 
under each of the папу, conditions are, in effect, extensions of the three- 
way setup discussed in Chapter 16 as Case XV. To convert to the notation 
of this section we might let B be the factor involving repeat measures (the 
column factor in Table 16.16), let A be the factor the levels of which 
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involve different and independently assigned subjects (the block factor in 
Table 16.16), and let S stand for subjects, n, in number for each level on 
A. The sources of variation for this type of design are frequently subsumed 
under two general headings: “between subjects" and “within subjects." 
If we think of summing over the levels on B (over columns) we can obtain 
a "score," thence a mean for each of the nyi, subjects. These scores 
differentiate between subjects and the total between-subject variation has 
two parts, between-groups (levels on A) and a residual, within-groups. 
Now the “within subjects" heading indicates the factor(s) over which we 
have repeat measures, thus providing a within-subject variation—the 


Table 20.2. Factor A, independent subjects; factor B, repeat measures; 
factor S, subjects 


Variance 
Source df Estimate F 
Between 
A па = і Sa 52/525 
S(A) na(s = 1) ot 
Within 
B m — 1 5? 5°Ь/5° за) 
АВ (n, = 00 = 1) 205 Sanl sota) 
SB(A) n(m — 1)(л, — D Sota) 
Total путать — 1 


variation of a subject’s л, scores about his own mean. This variation will 
spring from two possible sources: differences produced by the B factor 
and those that result from the interaction of 4 and B. 1 
Accordingly, we could reset Table 16.16 in modified notation as shown 
in Table 20.2. The symbol S(A), to be read as subject within W A, 
stands for a source which is frequently referred to as “error b, and 
SB(A) is referred to as “error w.” Instead of S x Basan abbreviation for 


interaction we have simply SB, and the symbol SB(A) is to be read as 
subject by factor B interaction within levels on A, averaged over the п, 
levels. The subscripts in s?a) indicate the variance estimate of this ve 
action. Computationally, it is based on calculation ofa separate sum o 
squares for the SB interaction in each level of A, which sums are then 
summed over all ел, levels. Table 20.2 also indicates the ratios of vari- 
ances for the permissible F tests. 

To extend this sort of thing to a fou y 
fixed and subjects, S, a random factor, we Wi 


r-way design with three factors 
Il need to specify which of 
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the factors involve independent, or different, subjects for levels thereon 
and which involve repeat, or correlated, measures—same subjects meas- 
ured at each level (or combination of levels). If there are repeat measures 
under all combinations of conditions, we have the already discussed 
Table 20.1; all three factors involve correlated scores. 

Four-way, repeat measures on two factors. Let A stand for the factor 
with independent subjects per level, a total of лл, subjects, with B and C 
the factors for which repeat measures are available; the means for the 
levels on B and for the levels on C will be based on correlated scores. For 


Table 20.3. Factor A, independent subjects; factors B and C, repeat measures; 
factor S, subjects 


Variance 
Source df Estimate F 
Between 
A n, —1 si s/s", 
S(A) n(n, — 1) A 
Within 
e п — sh Sal ьа) 
Ne = s WDA 
AB (n, = D — 1) So Salsa 
AC (n, — Dn, — 1) Sao 5201520) 
BC (m — i, — 1) 82% o/ Sus eta) 
ABC (па — 1)(ль — UDG = 1) OT ade / bsp) 
SB(A) nn, — 1)(m — 1) S* а) 
SC(A) n(n, — 1)(n, — 1) sola) 
SBC(A) па(п, — 1)(ль — 1007 — 1) GEN 


each level on A we have the equivalent of a block by column by subject 
layout which corresponds to Case XII, p. 377, with S playing the role of 
R. The sources, dfs, variance estimates, and possible Fs are given in 
Table 20.3. It will be seen that again we have an interaction that results 
from calculating an interaction sum of Squares at each level of A, then 
summing these over the n, levels of A. This idea is, of course, reflected in 
the number of degrees of freedom. Consider the interaction represented 
by SBC(A). For each level on A one could have an SBC interaction sum 
of squares with (n, — 100 — 1)(n, — 1) degrees of freedom. When these 
are summed over the 7, levels of factor A, we also sum the dfs which is the 
equivalent of multiplying the three-way df by n,. 

Notice also that in order to have a factor appear in an interaction 
involving subjects (S), it must be one on which there are repeat measures. 
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The pattern of subscripts for the variances for the several F ratios should 
be studied sufficiently to see the similarity to F ratios discussed in connec- 
tion with Table 20.1. And again we see that interactions involving S are 
not testable. 

Four-way, repeat measures on one factor. Here we will say that for 
both factors A and B there is no repeating of measures. This is another 
way of saying that for n, and л, levels, leading to 7} cells in a two-way 
layout, the subjects, п, in number in each cell, have been randomly (or 
independently) assigned to the cells. The total number of subjects would 
be nni, This is, of course, the row by column design with m scores per 


Table 20.4. Factors A and B, independent subjects; factor C, repeat measures; 
factor S, subjects 


Variance 
Source df Estimate ا‎ 
Between 
A fa ~1 Ss; 32 [s аль) 
B n —1 925 92,82%) 
AB (na — 00 — 1) art 205/620) 
S(AB) na(s — 1) з ару 
Within 4 
© Ne =1 Se s? s: аса) 
АС (п, = re — 1) Sac A 
BC (m = 1) — 1) Sve S“pelS sctab) 
ABC (n, = D(m — DG, — 1) 8 Sabo) (аб), 
SC(AB) пп, = 1) 0 = 1) 5? (ab) 


cell as illustrated by Table 16.6. Each subject within the n,n, groups is 
measured at each of the л, levels on factor C; hence factor C involves 
correlated scores. Table 20.4 indicates the variance estimates provided 
by this design. This time there are only two error terms for F ratios, one 
for testing effects based on groups that are independent, the other for 
effects that are based on nonindependent, or correlated, scores. The 
latter, as usual, is an interactive effect with subjects as one variable: 
subject interaction with factor C as averaged over the лл groups. — x 
Summary remarks. The extension of Table 20.1 to situations wit 
additional fixed effects factors is relatively easy conceptually if not com- 
putationally. The inclusion of additional factors so as to set up tables like 
20.3 and 20.4 for various combinations of four or more fixed effects 
factors with repeat measures for some is not a particularly easy bind nor 
do the required computations appeal to anything more animate than an 
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electronic computer. The reader can turn to E. Е. Lindquist's Design and 
analysis of experiments (Houghton Mifflin, 1951) or to B. J. Winer's 
Statistical principles in experimental design (McGraw-Hill, 1962) for 
information on these, and other, designs. We should not forget that lack 
of homogeneous correlations and variances in repeat-measure designs 
may be such that an F at the .01 level means significance at the .04 or .05 
level. The nominal .05 level may be reached .10 of the time by chance. 


NONORTHOGONALITY OF FACTORS 


Earlier, when the bases (factors, or variables) for classification were 
discussed, a caution was injected concerning the requirement that if two 
or more bases are involved, the variables; or factors, must be independent 
of one another. The implication of the F tests, say, for a row and a column 
factor, fixed effects model, is that whatever the row effect it was such that 
its statistical significance did not depend on the presence or absence of a 
column effect in any way whatsoever. Nor did it depend on a possible 
R x C interaction. The presence of an interactive effect meant that in a 
sense the row and column effects were not additive (see p. 338), but lack 
of additivity did not mean that the row and column variables were some- 
how correlated. When the two factors have been manipulated in the 
laboratory, it is obvious that they are uncorrelated. (As an apparent 
exception, consider distance and illumination as factors to be varied in a 
perception study: if the greater distance also meant farther away from the 
light source, the illumination level would be related to distance. But no 
well-designed experiment would ever permit this to happen.) In contrast, 
when the variables used for classification into “levels” have to do with a 
person belonging to subgroups or with a subject's score for some measured 
trait, then one must face questions as to: (a) whether there may be 
association between belonging to categories, or subgroups, on any two 
bases of classification; (b) whether any two measurable factors are 
correlated; and (c) whether scores on a measured trait are associated with 
subgroup membership. 

As an example of nonorthogonality, let us suppose that a newcomer 
to the school of education arrives equipped with enthusiasm to apply his 
undergraduate-acquired knowledge of statistical inference to educational 
problems. Being amazingly unsophisticated, he hits upon that old chest- 
nut, the "dependence" of achievement in college on high-school record and 
aptitude. Since his instructor in statistics had a disdain for correlational 
techniques, our newcomer does not see the problem in terms of correlation 
but rather as one that would be amenable to analysis of variance. Accord- 
ingly, on the basis of records readily obtainable from the registrar of his 
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alma mater, he secures the necessary data on 400 freshmen who had 
entered the previous year. He decides to use the quartile points on both 
aptitude and high-school grade-point ratio as a basis for classifying. Thus 
he has a 4 x 4 “levels” design, with college grade-point average as the 
dependent variable. Despite some difficulties, which we shall not discuss 
here, he manages to do the required computations for analysis of variance. 
He finds highly significant Fs for both high-school record and aptitude, 
with insignificant interaction, and concludes that each of these two 
variables has an “effect” on success in college. 

Now it would indeed be trifling to pursue this trite example if it did not 
involve more or less (to some) obvious consequences. Anyone who is 
well-versed in the problems of correlational analysis would not make the 
mistake of presuming that because he had used the F test, which is usually 
associated with experimental manipulation of variables, he is therefore 
justified in interpreting a significant F as indicative of “effect.” An effect 
must, by definition, be the resultant of some causative factor, The beauty 
of carefully controlled experimental manipulation is that any found 
difference on a so-called dependent variable permits the conclusion that 
the manipulated factor has had an effect. The F test is a test of whether 
the manipulation produces variation. When the levels on a factor do not 
depend on manipulation, the researcher does not have a situation in which 
variation is produced; he can only say that a part of the ever-present 
variance in his “dependent” variable is associated with some other vari- 
able. Whether or not the “dependent” variable is really dependent on one 
or more factors is an exercise in logic. A significant F for a main effect is 
no more indicative of causation than a significant correlation coefficient. 
Does high-school record have an "effect" on college achievement? Or 
do both depend on aptitude? kept, 

Incidentally, the question of causation is not confined to situations 
involving two or more factors of the nonmanipulable type. It is also 
pertinent when only one variable is of this type, à fact that seems to have 
been overlooked in a lot of experimentation wherein one factor is repre- 
sented by levels, typically groups chosen as high and low, on some 
measured variable, such as anxiety, aggressive tendency, ability. ; 

Aside from the question as to when an "effect" is an effect, the use ol 
two or more factors that involve characteristics of individuals and/or 
group membership poses a couple of complications in the vine od 
variance paradigm which hold when the "levels are based Of або 
that are correlated. One of these has to do with interpreting а significant 
F for a main effect. The point can be illustrated by the previous ош; 
Does a significant F for high-school record indicate the ШЫ ie 
factor independently of the operation of the other factor, aptitude + 
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the high-school record effect represent in part the effect of aptitude 
operating through high-school performance? What of aptitude as a main 
effect when it is argued that aptitude score differences depend in part on 
achievement in high school? Does either main effect represent an effect 
which is independent of the other? These are the types of questions of 
interpretation that must be faced when the F test is used with non- 
orthogonal factors. 

The second complication arises from the fact that classification on the 
basis of nonorthogonal factors leads not only to unequal cell frequencies 
but also to empty cells, particularly when more than two levels are used 
for each factor. It is, of course, desirable to have three or more levels on 
an ordered factor so as to obtain some information regarding the form of 
the relationship between the dependent variable and the factor. Consider 
again the college achievement problem, for which the use of four levels 
on each factor could very well lead to at least two empty cells if, as is 
likely, the correlation between aptitude and high-school record is .50 or 
higher. Unequal cell frequencies and empty cells could easily arise when 
only two levels are used for each factor if the levels are defined in terms of 
extremes. Obviously, empty cells will prevent any very clear-cut test or 
Statement concerning interaction. It is beyond the scope of this book to 
consider the adjustments that can be safely made when unequal cell 
frequencies have resulted from fortuitous circumstances or when the cell 
frequencies are proportional from column to column. Knowledge of 
these adjustments would not help in the situation being discussed simply 
because the requisite conditions do not hold. There seems to be no 
definite way to adjust for unequal cell frequencies and empty cells that 
result from using factors which are correlated (nonorthogonal). In short, 
analysis of variance models call for the decomposition of a total sum of 
Squares into independent components in such a way as to obtain F tests 
for the independent effects of the components, 

Is there any way for ascertaining the “effect” of factors that are corre- 
lated? If the factors are measurable characteristics, the answer is an easy 
yes. Multiple regression will do the trick. If we can assume causation, 
then a significant beta weight is interpretable as evidence for the effect of 
the factor. A beta is testable in terms of the difference between two 
multiple rs when three or more factors are involved or as the difference 
between a multiple r and an ordinary bivariate r when only two factors 
are being studied (see p. 321). Anyone who has been led to believe that 
factorial designs and the analysis of variance constitute the sole approach 
to statistical inference should be reminded that problems involving 
measured factors and measured dependent variables may need to be 
attacked by correlational techniques, 
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Factorial design ys. multiple regression, factors correlated. At this 
point it may be instructive to compare and contrast the factorial design 
and multiple regression when the factors are correlated individual differ- 
ence variables. For simplicity, we will (a) continue using the two-way 
design which has as its counterpart a three-variable multiple regression 
setup and (b) develop the argument by way of population parameters. 
We suppose measures for N, (the population N) subjects on all three 
variables. A simplification, without loss of generality, will result from 
converting all three sets of scores to standard score form, и = 0, о = 1.00. 
Let Y be the dependent variable and X and Z the factors (or independent 
variables, although correlated with each other) Let у, =, and 2 be the 
standard scores, and let X be the row factor with R levels, and Z be the 
column factor with C levels. (R and C, as number of grouping intervals, 
should be 10 or more for meaningful correlations.) 

The scattergram for x and z will involve unequal cell frequencies for the 
RC cells, with the number of empty cells a function of the degree of 
correlation between X and Z. For the nonempty cells we would have ppo 
as the cell means for the dependent, or Y variable. When m, = 1, we 
would simply say that the one score is the cell mean. Obviously, A, would 
be the mean y for all cases in the rth row and x., the mean y for the cth 
column. 

Now let us consider two ways for estimating y scores: by way of cell 
means and by way of multiple regression. When the cell means are used 
for estimation we are simply saying that for a person in the rth row and 
cth column the best possible estimate of his y score will be Hre It will 
greatly simplify matters, and also clinch an important point, if we assume 
no R x C interaction. This means (see p. 338) that the row and column 
effects are additive, so Hye = Mr. + Mec Now any score у can be regarded 
as made up of two parts, a predictable component and a residual 


component. Thus 
Yro = Ше + (Yre — Hre) 


or 
Yre = Hr: + Ue + (Yre lire (20.1) 


Prediction by way of a multiple regression equation would take the form 
Y' = Pax + Вл. From this, any score сап likewise be regarded as made 


up of a predictable and a residual part. Thus 
Yre = Me + (Yre = Ут) 


or 
Yre = Bat + Baz + (Yre = fre) (20.2) 


in which we have replaced y’, in the parentheses by Hro on the assumption 
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that exact linearity holds for the population regression plane. Later we 
will consider what ensues if this assumption does not hold—in practice 
it will never hold exactly for a sample. 

From (20.1) and (20.2) we can write two expressions for the breakdown 
of the total sum of squares for y: 


Ууу, = Emu’, + Amel + EXX(y, — hro)? (20.3) 
re т с re 


Dre = N ba + №, В, + 2N pbob: os + (% Jie)? (20.4) 
ne re 
Both of these expressions reflect simplifications that result from standard 
scores: no over-all mean (since и = 0) in (20.3); in writing (20.4) we 
utilize the fact that for standard scores, Xa?/N,, = ZEN, = 1, hence 
Уа? = Lz? = N,; and also since Le / V. = r, we have Erz = Муш. 
The r is a population value. As usual, the cross-product terms involving 
the residuals, (у — н), vanish. Under the assumption of linearity, it 
follows that 
Ur: = Tet, and Ш.с = Ты 

so that 


Emu, = r* Xa? and Xm 
7 


5 


We may therefore rewrite (20.3) as 


р 1 


Wire = №? + Nel ye XX — Hre)? 2 
5 e^ (20.5) 
in which we have again utilized the fact that for standard scores Xa? 
= Xz? = N, in general. 

With the sum of squares for, say, columns equal to V in the popula- 
tion, it is obvious that the column effect is a function of the correlation 
between Y and the column variable 7. (No great surprise!) Therefore 
a sample F test (if a valid F test were available) of the significance of the 
column factor would seem to be exactly the same as a test of the signifi- 
cance of a sample r,,, but despite the apparent equivalence this is not the 
case because an analysis of variance F, = Serve, does not reflect a (linear) 
trend as does a test of the significance of a correlation coefficient (see 
P. 317). Regardless of the relative power of these two significance tests, 
the major issue here is a question of interpretation. If F, is significant, 
what interpretation do we place on the “effect” of the column factor, or 
the Z variable? To say that Z has an effect on Y not only requires an 
assumption that Z is a causal factor but also that none of the Z "effect" 
reflects the "effect" of X operating through Z. Stated differently, an 
investigator has not escaped from the logical question of direction, and 
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independence, of causation by merely imposing an analysis of variance 
design on a situation involving interrelated variables. 

In contrast, when we test the significance of f, (and f.) for significance 
by using the method described on p. 321, we are in a sense asking whether 
the teaming of Z with X in the regression equation for predicting Y has 
significantly increased the predictable variance of Y over and above that 
predicted by using X alone. In this connection, it is necessary to recall 
that the predicted variance by way of multiple regression is decomposable 
into parts: f*, + f*, + 2r,, B, f. In effect, when we say that Û, is signifi- 
cant, we are including the joint "effect." This does not, of course, get 
us off the cause-effect hook, but it does indicate that the significance test 
by way of multiple regression makes allowance for the presence of correla- 
tion between the two factors, whereas an attempted significance test of the 
factors by way of a factorial design does not make any allowance what- 
soever for the correlation between the factors. A naive use of the F test. 
along with the additional step of specifying the proportion of variance 
explained by each of several factors could conceivably lead to a paradox: 
suppose that each of three individual difference variables, as factors, 
correlated .60 with the dependent variable. Each would account for 36 
per cent of the variance; if regarded as uncorrelated, the three together 
would account for 108 per cent of the variance! The multiple regression 
approach will never yield such an absurdity in that redundancy represented 
by overlapping (correlated) measures is taken into consideration. y 

Multiple regression vs. factorial design, factors uncorrelated. It is of 
some interest to examine and compare the analysis of variance tests for 
main effects and the tests via the significance of the betas when in fact X 
and Z are uncorrelated in the population. Such would be the case if X 
and Z were manipulable factors and could be the case if X and Z were 
uncorrelated individual difference variables. Under this uncorrelated 
condition, the population value of В, is г and that for f. is ry (see the 
formulas for the betas on p. 192), and from (11.6) we have D =O 
+ r? Although these relationships hold, under the given assumption, 
for the population, it does not follow that such would be the case for a 
sample if X and Z were individual difference variables. The test for the 
significance of fl. will, of course, allow for the chance, likely small, joint 
contribution of X and Z. If we used analysis of variance for testing Zasa 
factor, we would not have any allowance for the joint contribution 
exhibited in the sample because of random sampling error. 

Under the condition that X and Z are manipulable variables, rz, = 0 
and the test for Ё, will be given by (15.18): з 

gH 7777 Ша > mo 
1. (I- FHN оер C= ee 1) 
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which resembles the /? = F test formula (15.15) for the significance of 
ry, The difference in degrees of freedom for (20.6) and (15.15) is indeed 
trivial unless N is small, but the difference between r,.,, and r,,, as the 
appropriate r in (15.15), can be appreciable when r,, is sizable. Thus it 
would seem that B, can be significant even though r,, is insignificant. How 
to explain this apparent paradox? With r,, = 0 we may replace 2 , by 
ry. +r’ Thus we have in the denominator 1 — r?,, — 72%, which 
indicates clearly that the amount of variance produced by manipulating 
X is being removed from the error term when testing . If we had varied 
Z and had not introduced the X factor, the residual variance would be a 
function of 1 — , which would, of course, be the appropriate value for 
the denominator of (15.15). Thus the significance of В, is identical to that 
for r,, for Y constant. The error term in (20.6) is similar to the s?, of the 
fixed effects factorial design in that both are freed of any variance produced 
by the factors. 

The author sees no particular reason for recommending the multiple 
regression approach in lieu of analysis of variance for situations involving 
manipulable factors. Two facts do emerge from the test via the betas: 
(a) any linear trend for Y on X and for Y on Z is reflected in the signifi- 
cance test, and (5) it becomes clear that since nonzero linear correlations 
are increased by range on the independent variable, a significant effect is 
more apt to emerge if the levels on the factors are chosen to be as wide- 
spread as feasible. The advantage of the linear trend can, of course, be 
had by resort to trend analysis, which is computationally easier than 
correlations if the factor levels are equally spaced with an equal number of 
cases per level. 

Let us now look further at the difficulties of attempting to use a factorial 
design when the factors are uncorrelated (in the population) individual 
difference variables. As stated earlier, if linearity holds exactly for the 
population, we will have Im: li, = N,?, and Eme. ENS, We 
would also have that the residual variance about the assumed linear 
regression plane would exactly equal the within-cells variance; i.e., 
g = 1 — r*,,, for the population. These three relationships would not 
hold for a sample of N cases, and hence if we were to write an expression 
for F, = Sie, in terms of sample correlational equivalents we would 


need to keep in mind that we would have an approximation. Therefore 
we will use — instead of — in the following: 


Ут,ӯ° 1) NST (C 1) 
0 а = 20:473 
5, мед куш) OO 
* Although o*, = 1 for population standard Scores, we now need to include 5°, as 


a sample variance. 
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Note that multiplying S?,(1 — r?,.,.) by N, then dividing by N — 2 — 1 
produces an unbiased estimate of the population residual variance about 
the regression plane (the rs are now sample values). The df for this 
estimate is, of course, № — 2 — 1, whereas the df for s?, would be 
N — (number of cells in which at least two cases fall). We have under null 
conditions two estimates of the same population variance. Actually, in 
terms of biased estimators of variance, i.e., S? instead of S, the variance 
of the residuals, 82 = S*(1 — 27 ), about the regression plane will be 
larger than S?,, the within-cells variance, simply because the cell means 
from which the latter is computed will not, for a sample, fall exactly on 
the regression plane. The difference in the dfs tends to compensate for 
the difference in the variances (or sums of squares) when we move to 
unbiased estimates. 

Thus when we contrast the two ratios in (20.7) we first note that, as 
regards the denominators, the essential difference is the dfs; or the ns, 
for entering Table F, will differ. Surely, the reader must have by now 
noted that for л, in excess of 30 or 40 there is little gain with increased My 
values in the sense of a smaller F for significance. Exactly how much the 
two n, values will differ cannot be gauged in the abstract because we 
cannot specify a priori how many of the RC cells will contain at least two 
cases, the minimum number required in order for a cell to contribute to 
s?,. It does not follow that there will be no empty and one-case cells 
simply because X and Z are uncorrelated. In general, the number of such 
cells will be a function of at least three things: the number of levels for 
the two factors, the form of the distributions of scores for the two variables 
(factors), and the over-all N. To carry along our contrast of the factorial 
design and correlational approaches, we will need a sizable number of 
levels. If both variables are nearly normal in distribution and N is 400, 
the use of nine levels for each factor may very well lead to 24 empty and 
12 one-case cells, hence ль for s%, could be near 400 — 12 — (81 — 36) 
= 333. If N is 100, the number of empty and one-case cells could easily. 
be 36 and 24, respectively; hence лз could be near 100 — 2 — (81 — 60) 
= 55 as compared with N —2— 1 — 97 for the multiple кыиыр 
residual. (The reader may be puzzled about how these л, values for s*,, 
are estimated. First, the effective N is reduced by the number of unusable 
cases in one-case cells; the part in parentheses is the number of cell means 
from which we would have deviations.) Mn ; 

A second consideration in the contrast of the two ratios in (20.7) is 
that Ут, ӯ? will exceed VS somewhat because of the chance departure 


of the jj. from linearity (the excess of y, OVET Г; is involved here). Thus 
an the second, a seeming 


the first ratio would tend to be larger th 
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disadvantage of substituting a correlational equivalent for the column sum 
of squares, but under the assumption of linearity this disadvantage would 
not be sizable. The difference in numerators would balance in part the 
slight advantage accruing to the second ratio because of the larger л, as 
the df for the denominator. 

Therefore it seems safe to conclude that computation for F, by way of 
correlational equivalents would yield a reasonably good approximation. 
At this stage we will do what the reader may have thought should have 
been done earlier, namely, cancel № and 5°, in the second (approximate) 
ratio. Doing so leads to 


Fase — 1) (20.8) 

(1— „ — 2 — 1) 
which, aside from the divisor (C — 1) instead of a divisor of 1, is the 
same as the F of (20.6) for testing the significance of B.. Both (20.6) and 
(20.8) were arrived at on the assumption of zero correlation between Y 
and Z, and both are concerned with the “effect” of variable Z. Obviously, 
the numerator of (20.6) will be larger than the numerator of (20.8), hence 
a larger F by (20.6). If C = 9, Ер. will be 8 times larger than F,, a gain 
that far eclipses the approximation errors discussed above. But before we 
make too much of this, we should turn to Table F to see what effect a 
decrease in 7, from 8 to 1 has on the magnitude of F required for signifi- 
cance—a mere twofold increase, or less. The test based on B allows for 
the trend (if any). This same advantage would go with the simple ¢ or 
F test for г. Further, the use of (20.6) allows for nonzero chance sample 
values of 7,., the effect of which is not allowed for by F, computed by the 
first ratio in (20.7). 

Question of interaction. Before closing this discussion, we should 
revert to a simplifying assumption made in order to compare testing the 
significance of the variables Z and X by the betas and by F, and F,. For 
F tests we presumed no interaction in the population between the factors, 
X and Z. This permitted the writing of a score on Y as a linear additive 
function of row and column effects, as in (20.1). When we assumed 
planarity for the regression of Y on X and Z we were in effect saying the 
same thing: Y is a linear function of X and Z, as in (20.2). This means 
that zero interaction and planarity (cell means falling exactly on the 
regression plane) are, as assumptions, identical. Does it follow that 
interaction and curvilinearity of the Tegression surface are identical con- 
cepts? It is easy to see, and say, that the presence of interaction indicates 
that the cell means will not fall on a plane, but it does not follow that 
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curvilinearity (a curved surface instead of a plane) is indicative of inter- 
action. To determine why, consider population cell and marginal means 
as specified in Table 20.5. Obviously, these cell means will not fall on a 
fitted plane. Equally obvious is the fact that the simple linear relationship 
of the dependent variable on the column factor is the same for each level 
of the row factor and the simple curved relationship on the row factor is 
identical from column to column, hence zero interaction. 

Summary. When two or more bases for classification are somehow 
associated or correlated, we have the nonorthogonal case. This means 
that a breakdown of the sum of squares into components that are func- 
tionally independent is not possible, hence interpretation that may be 


Table 20.5. Means that show curvilinearity with zero inter- 


action 
1 2 3 4 
1 8 9 10 11 9.5 
2 5 6 Z 8 6.5 
3 3 4 >. 6 4.5 
4 2 3 4 5 3.5 


placed on a factor found to be significant is not unencumbered even when 
it is safe to say that the dependent variable really depends on the factor as 
a causative agent. The arguments in this section, based on (a) the as yet 
insurmountable difficulties of nonorthogonal factors plus (b) comparison 
and contrast of the factorial design and multiple regression approaches 
when orthogonality of individual difference factors is assumed (rarely true 
in practice for a sample) to hold, lead definitely to the conclusion that the 
factorial design approach is inferior to the multiple regression technique 
as a method for testing the statistical significance of factors that are 
characteristics of individuals. The analysis of variance of the data 
obtained by factorial experiments provides tests as to whether factors have 
produced variation. Multiple regression, in contrast, has traditionally 
been associated with analyzing natural (not laboratory produced) variation 
into sources with no requirement that the sources be uncorrelated with 
one another. Although mathematically all analysis of variance can be 
subsumed under “regression analysis," it is not herein recommended that 
we lose sight of the uniquely differing situations which provide a basis for 
distinguishing between problems involving manipulation of factors versus 
problems of correlation. Each of these approaches has a rightful place, 
and as of now any data analyzer who replaces multiple regression analysis 
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by analysis of variance via factorial design involving correlated variables 
эл the Factory is doing the indefensible. 


VARIANCE COMPONENTS ESTIMATION 


In correlational analysis we had for the bivariate situation that 
¥, = V., + ., and for multiple regression we had, in standard score 
wait, that 57, = N. ¢ N, И will be recalled that for the latter 
we had a beeshdown of the predictable variance into parts. Thus in the 


thene variable сазе, we can write 
B= Po 7, + alls . 


Since the idea of breaking down variance into component parts i» 
attractive аз а descriptive device and since all analysis of variance models 
— EPUM s ap bayoni in 
ance tenting in of variance would seem to be a specification of the 
variance attributable to the factors. This would permit descriptive com- 
parisen aM saniran «f the relative tenportance of sources of varistion 

before we succumb to the temptation to take the ratio of, say, a", to 
V, эл a Бай for concleding that the column source of variance is so many 
Vis that for the tow factor, we should carefully scrutinize the meaning 
of woah э (ilo. (Note: FUP, W not being taken as an / for judging 


We wit T 
AU TD d 


A, INA, + NA, eA, + +e, 
Po NA, + Ме, + e, + e + ot, 
ж.н, + Пе, + el + e t, 


Among othar (меру й was conceded on the basis of the ratio st jyt, = 18 
tat ишы” is a factor hı fat more impartasi than pervom as a source 
ed variae. Ia commenda be. элети dc radon the tady was терк ated. 
wih sample wine, or ¥, мса from €7 to 19. This time the ratio 
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von, exceeded 11, the jubslatson causing Crem o tring 
confirmation by . of а Bading delled the critical queens of thee 
investipatots: the question should have been ганой as te why the ster 
ations factor was, loosely speaking, тову three times (ratio of the to 
каз powerful а source of variation is the second LLL original 

The reason for this finding is plainly vivir in the еры 
nons the ratio s! if, is a function of [ZI ia tele a 
r", and not at all inah; therefore to "prove" à edem of gary beady + 
covredulity that the situations factor очам» individuals di à sewer of 
variance, one need only beef up А, Recall that the variance iiio being 
conudered haa whatsoreni to do with мака! eee fot 
whxh an increased N ja то way vitiates nil 


ot regard sf, and #, as appropriate «митаам». 
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a particular value of Se,, hence we must distinguish between c, and the 
estimate thereof. Next we note that we also need an estimate of o*,. This 
would be given by s?, in case we had measurement replication in each 
row by column cell, but lacking this replication—the usual situation—we 
have no available estimate of о°,. The interaction estimate, 8%, would be 
usable as an estimate of o, if it could be assumed that no real interaction 
existed, but such an assumption is highly unrealistic except when the 
columns stand for parallel forms of a test. If you wish to estimate c, 
when columns stand for a manipulated factor, you will need to incorporate 
measurement replication. Two measures per cell will provide an estimate 
to replace o in the above equation. 

Suppose next that both the row and the column factors are random. 
Again one starts with expected values of the variance estimates (p. 353), 
saying that in the long run 


s, = 0°, + mo?e + тСо?, 


which is solved for the desired estimate: 


2 2 2 
e т — (0°, mo) 
gym eet 
mC 


Since gen is an estimate of the part in parentheses, we may write 


mC 


which holds regardless of whether m is 1 or more. This time we do not 
need measurement replication. By a similar line of reasoning we get 


mR 


as the estimated variance component for the column factor. 

Given the two estimates, can one safely take their ratio, say 6?,/ó*,, 
as a basis for assessing the relative importance of the two sources of 
variation? Or will such a ratio depend upon R and/or C? Obviously, m 
cancels. Your first thought might be that the ratio 


= з )/С 


would not be independent of R and C, the sample sizes, simply because 
an increase in, for example, C would seem to mean a decrease in the 
denominator, hence an increase in the ratio for a fixed value of R. Since 
the foregoing ratio holds for all values of m, it must hold for m = 1, and 
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for m = 1 we have on the average that 5°, = o, + o%,, + Co, and that 
52, = 0°, + o?e Hence on the average 5, — 5°, = Co. Therefore as 
C is increased, the numerator of the denominator term tends to increase 
C fold, which means that the denominator term does not decrease with 
increase in C. Likewise, the numerator of the ratio is not a function of R. 
Accordingly, the ratio of the estimated components of variance is not a 
function of sample size(s)—a valid deduction can be made concerning the 
relative importance of sources of variation. 

The extension of this sort of variance component estimation to the 
three-factor setup, mixed model with the row and block factors as random, 
offers no difficulty. From the expectations given for Case XIII, p. 378, 
we can quickly write 
„ ews 

BC RC 
for the realistic т = 1 per cubicle. From these estimates, we see that the 
fixed factor enters only as a constant, C, affecting alike both estimates. 

In order to establish the procedure for three factors random, we will 
need first to write the general expectations for the various variance 
estimates involved in significance testing: 


$2, — 9*4, + Со, + Bore + ВСо?, + 0°, 

$2, — %% + Ко% + Са, + RCo, + 0, 
$2, — Pye + Bo + Roe + КВо?, + 0°, 
Sy о + Со? + 07, 

85, — 0%ы + Во% + 9% 

$2, — 02,4, + Ко + 0%, 

Herde Oa + 07, 


To obtain an estimate of о°,, we regard the first line as ап equation that 
holds on the average, and solve explicitly for the estimate: 


2 DUA ә 
„ оь — Co — Bo =0. 
BC 


which, to be useful, must have the four c? values replaced by ша, 
From the foregoing expectations, we have the following estimates: 


каут т е 
Oe = Sha — Oe 


2 
— gi) — 0, = en Sre 


б 2 2: اک کے‎ an Ki 
Сб = Len, — Gerbe — Ce = 5 њ (S 


m 2 
BG — e — (g, а?) = 0% = 5 Као 
6? Sis Ge Gre S re (s rbe e) e TC 
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The last two equations were obtained by replacing o?» by the estimate 


62,%. Substituting, we have 


2 2 2 2 2 
eee — 5 roe) — 0°, 


BC 
6 T. 8 — 2 — 5%. + 8 25 
BC 
Similarly, we may obtain 
on 5? = 29 еј Sio 8 Oe 
RC 
and 
62. 4 = She = S st: Seng 
RB 
It will have been noted that these formulations do not call for an estimate 
of o, hence are usable with m = 1 score per cubicle. 


THE PROBLEM OF ERROR REDUCTION 


All research is bedeviled by various types of error. The careful investi- 
gator attempts to plan his research to avoid any possible fluke that might 
bias his results. By tight control of experimental procedures, it becomes 
less likely that produced effects are attributable to anything other than the 
experimentally manipulated variables. Even so, he cannot get rid of 
so-called random variable errors, but he can strive to reduce their effects. 
We shall here discuss random error reduction under three headings: 
measurement errors; errors in inferring population parameters in field, 
or survey, or normative studies: errors in experimental testing of hypoth- 
eses. 

Measurement errors. By now the reader should be fully cognizant of 
the fact that variable measurement errors tend to increase variances, hence 
to increase estimated standard errors of means and of differences between 
means, with a resultant lowering of 7s or 28. Also, in analysis of variance, 
fixed constants model, these errors will increase , hence decrease F; 
in mixed models, these errors increase the interaction variance estimates 
that are used as denominators of Fs, hence again a decrease in Fs as a 
result of measurement errors. In correlational work the attenuating 
effects of these errors may make it difficult to obtain rs that are statistically 
significant. 

How can one reduce measurement errors? When measurement is by 
way of the typical psychological test, it is merely a question of increasing 
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reliability, which can be achieved either by more careful test construction 
(item selection) or by increasing the length of the test by the addition of 
items that are as good as or better than those already selected. If the 
measurement is by way of a trial or trials with an instrument, errors can 
be reduced by averaging scores from more trials provided practice and/or 
fatigue effects are nonoperative. 

Errors in survey, normative, studies. Surveys for the purpose of gauging 
opinion, and studies designed to establish normative data, require large 
scale sampling. The aim is to secure a sample which is unbiased, that is, 
representative of a defined population, with chance sampling errors as 
small as possible. We shall limit ourselves to three sampling methods: 
random, stratified, and area. 

Random sampling. The conditions of random sampling have been 
specified earlier (p. 53). By the method of random sampling it is fairly 
easy to arrive at a representative sample, provided the universe has been 
catalogued. Thus, if we wish a representative sample of school children 
of a certain grade in a city, we can secure it by a purely mechanical scheme, 
such as taking every nth card from the files. Although this type of syste- 
matic sampling does not exactly satisfy the conditions of random sampling, 
it will assure a random sample unless the cards have been systematically 
arranged (in a somewhat peculiar order). The use of the random method 
for sampling an uncatalogued population involves so many difficulties in 
psychological research that no schemes are to be found in the literature. 

Increasing sample size is the only way by which we can reduce chance 
errors when the random method is being employed. That sheer sample 
size is not enough to reduce nonrandom errors is evidenced by the Literary 
Digest straw polls, which rested on the assumption that the population 
of telephone subscribers and car owners was not different in its voting 
preference from the entire population of potential voters. This happened 
to hold before 1936, so that replies to ballots mailed at random to 
telephone subscribers and car owners forecasted fairly accurately the elec- 
tion results. Despite a very large sample, the Digest poll failed miserably 
in 1936; this failure is attributed to the alignment of voting to income 
levels, an alignment that did not exist in prior years. (atr 

Stratified sampling. In the stratified method, one or more individuals 
are pulled at random from each of severa 


from each stratum being proportional 
stratum, and the strata are predetermined by knowledge of some control 


variable or variables. Psychologists who sample so as to secure propor- 
tionate representation from the several occupational: levels are, in effect, 
using the principle of stratification. It should be obvious that the method 
can be used only when information is available on some variable or 


1 strata, the number in the sample 
to the universe number in the 
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variables which permits their use in setting up the strata, and when cases 
within the strata can be drawn randomly. 

When the sampling is for attributes by the stratified method, the 
standard error of an obtained proportion, P, is given, in terms of 
information yielded by the sample, approximately by 


Бо BOUE ss (20.9) 
р "E N 


where P equals the proportion in the total sample, N, who possess the 
attribute, О = 1 , and S*, is the weighted variance of the several 
strata proportions about the sample value P. A casual examination of 
formula (20.9) shows that the magnitude of the error is less for a stratified 
sample than for a random sample, and that the increase in precision 
depends on our ability to stratify the universe in such a way as to secure 
Strata which are really different with regard to the attribute being studied. 
For stratified sampling, the variance of the mean may be written as 


(20.10) 


where Y = the sample mean, Se = the sample variance, and 5° = the 
weighted variance of the means of the several strata about the total sample 
mean. If stratification has been accomplished by use of a variable, Y, 
which is linearly related to the variable being studied, the formula can be 
written in the form 


(S*, — Serre) (20.11) 


It will be noticed that stratified sampling does lead to greater precision in 
the sense of smaller chance error, but only when the control or stratifying 
variable is related to the variable being studied. 

The quota method involves the use of Strata, but selection within the 
strata is not done on a random basis—the field worker merely fills a quota 
by securing the correct proportion per strata; selective factors leading to 
bias can easily operate. 

Area sampling. There is evidence that area or "pin point" sampling 
is the best method yet devised for drawing samples in survey studies. Its 
use, however, depends on the availability of extensive facilities. The 
student who is interested in this, or the stratified, method will wish to turn 
to detailed treatments of the subject.* 


* Yates, F., Sampling methods for censuses and surveys, New York: Hafner, 1949; 
Deming, W. E., Some theory of sampling, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1950. 
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Sampling errors in experimentation. The formation of groups for 
experimental purpose can be accomplished (1) by random assignment of 
subjects to the groups to be used for the experimental conditions, (2) by 
pairing (for two conditions) or using matched sets of subjects for more than 
two conditions (one of each set assigned randomly to a condition), (3) by 
using sibs or litter mates, (4) by matching distributions on some control 
variable. Or (5) we could have just one group, with each person measured 
under all of the experimental conditions—a repeat-measure design which 
controls individual differences as a source of random error. 

For methods 2, 3, and 5 the statistical analysis is by way of the analysis 
of variance (mixed model) with rows standing for the matched persons or 
litters or individuals, respectively, for the three methods. The F test of the 
significance of the differences among the correlated means (the means for 
conditions) involves an error term which is freed of the row variation; 
stated differently, the error term (an estimate of a two-way interaction 
variance) tends to be small if the correlations between the matched persons 
or between sibs or between scores on the same persons are large. The 
foregoing argument holds, of course, for just two experimental groups (or 
an experimental and a control group) as well as for three or more groups. 

Thus, compared to method ! (random assignment), greater precision is 
attainable by using method 2 or 3 or 5. Before discussing method 4, let us 
again consider the situation where groups are needed for just two condi- 
tions. If the groups are formed by pairing individuals, the sampling 
variance of the difference between the two means is, as we learned in 
Chapter 6, given by 


Sa = SN. + 5%, — 27135 ў, үч (6.8) 


The gain in pairing, over random assignment, depends on the magnitude 
of rg. It can be shown that if the pairing is done on the basis of variable Y, 
the value of rj; will be /*,,, and in case two or more variables are controlled 
by pairing, ry will be the square of the multiple correlation between the 
dependent variable, X, and the control variables, The reason for pairing, 
it will be recalled, is to make the groups comparable on certain variables 
which might affect the outcome of the experiment. We now see explicitly 
that the advantage of pairing depends definitely on how highly the 
variables, so controlled, are correlated with the dependent variable. No 
correlation, no gain; low correlation, little gain. ; 

Method 4 is another way of making groups comparable on pertinent 
variables. Instead of pairing persons, distributions are matched for the Y 
variable, to be controlled, in such a manner that the two groups contain 
the same proportions of cases in the several intervals as hold for a supply 
distribution on Y. The sampling variance of the difference between the 
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two X means is given by 
Se = STU — г) + S?z (1 — г) (20.12) 


If the matching has been made on the basis of several control variables, 
the two correlations (one for each group) become the multiple rs between 
X and the control variables. 

From (20.12) we may deduce the following fact. Where two groups have 
been separately matched as to distribution on the same control variable(s), 
the standard error of the difference can be obtained without the restriction 
of the ordinary pairing procedure, which requires that there be an equal 
number of cases in the two groups. The reader will note that either term 
in formula (20.12) is, as might be expected, identical to formula (20.1 1) for 
the sampling variance of a mean when the stratified method is used. The 
method of matching distributions is particularly useful when the cost per 
case is much greater in the experimental group than in the control group. 
Precision can be increased by taking a larger control group—a possibility 
also when the groups are chosen by randomization. 

The essential advantages of using method 4 to control on a variable can 
be achieved by way of a two-way analysis of variance design in which the 
C columns stand for C experimental conditions and the R rows stand for 
R levels (groups) on the control variable, with m (greater than 1) subjects 
in each of the RC cells. We here suppose that scores on the control 
variable are available or can be obtained for a total group of N potential 
subjects. It is presumed that the reason for using the control variable is 
that it is known or suspected to have appreciable correlation with the 
dependent variable; otherwise, there would be little need for, or gain in, 
using the variable as a control. 

How many levels should we plan for the control variable? This will 
depend in part on the size of N for the potential supply and the value of 
C. The N subjects are to be divided into RC groups with m cases per 
group; C is fixed, whereas R and m may apparently be chosen at will. 
There are, however, two relevant considerations, both of which have to 
do with s?, as the error term for Fs. First, if we take R larger and larger 
we will have a smaller df for the error term hen using N = mRC sub- 
jects the mRC part of the df = mRC — RC is fixed, but the RC part 
increases with R, hence the loss in df. Whether this loss is consequential 
may or may not be the case; it is only when we enter the F table with 
relatively small n; values that their differences are crucial, 

Second, since a level on the control variable is, under the circumstances, 
to be defined in terms of a group of subjects having the same or nearly the 
same scores on the control variable, we are in effect led to the use of 
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grouping intervals such as those utilized in making a frequency distribu- 
tion. But the ordinary equal-sized intervals will, of course, produce 
markedly differing frequencies, thus making it difficult if not impossible to 
assign an equal number, т, to each of the RC cells. By using such intervals 
one could attain equal ms in a row, with varying ms from row to row. 
This is a feasible design since the cell frequencies would be proportional 
from column to column, but we have not herein indicated the computa- 
tions for the unequal m situation. The goal of equal ms throughout can 
be achieved by grouping so as to have (approximately) equal percentages 
of cases for each level. Unless N happens to be an exact multiple of a 
potential R times C and if there are tied scores at the division points, it is 
inevitable that this process will not lead to the use of all N cases of the 
potential supply. The dropped cases should be eliminated randomly to 
make the frequency in an interval an exact multiple of C. (Incidentally, 
the use of equal-sized intervals will also lead to dropping cases if propor- 
tionality is adhered to.) Now the choice of the number of levels, R, allows 
considerable flexibility. Perhaps a choice of R = 5 (20 per cent per group) 
or R = 6 (approximately 17 per cent per group) or R — 7 (near 14 per 
cent per group) or R — 8 (12 or 13 per cent) or R = 9 with 11 per cent or 
R — 10 with 10 per cent will facilitate the division into RC groups with m 
per group. Why not R less than 5? This, at last, brings us to the second 
factor that has to do with the choice of R. The error term for Fs is to be 
s? As R is taken smaller and smaller the variability on the control 
variable within a level will tend to increase and since the dependent 
variable is (supposedly) appreciably correlated with the control variable, 
the use of broad groupings (small R) will lead to a larger 5, than will hold 
for narrower grouping (a larger R). The reader who does not immediately 
see why this is true should do some additional thinking. Obviously, for 
this sort of thing there is no sharp demarcation between adjacent К 
values—we somewhat arbitrarily suggest R = 5 as а minimum. 
With the decision made as to R, and its consequent m, there rem 
the task of assigning the subjects within each level (or grouping on the 
control variable) to the C experimental conditions. This should be done 
on a strictly random basis. The whole process will, of course, lead to the 
formation of C groups that have the same distributions on the control 
variable, the means for which will be more nearly the same than would be 
the case had the subjects been randomly assigned to the C conditions 


5 › 
irrespective of their scores on the control variable. The reader’s second 


thoughts on the desirability of having R not small should also help him 
scores per level, the better the 


see that the narrower the range of control 
matching of the C distributions. 
When the measurements on the dependen 


ains 


t variable become available, 
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the analysis of variance is straightforward: the usual breakdown for a 
two-way design with m scores per cell. Then F, = s?,/s®,, provides a test 
of the effect of the column factor. With this design the investigator not 
only has the satisfaction of knowing that he has controlled a relevant 
variable, he also knows that his experiment has attained greater precision 
in that s?,, will tend to be smaller than would hold for C groups chosen 
randomly. The s?, for randomly chosen groups versus that based on 
matched groups will differ simply because for the latter the within sum of 
squares represents what is left over after taking out not only the column 
sum of squares but also a sum of squares for rows and for A x C inter- 
action. And here we have a bonus: the “levels” by experimental con- 
ditions design permits a test of interaction; a significant F,, = s?,/s?,, 
tells us that the experimental effect is not the same at all levels on the 
control variable. This type of test is not possible in the situation where the 
rows stand for pairs (when C — 2) or when the "pairing" is extended to 
triads, quartets, quintets, etc. Obviously, this matching by way of levels 
on a control variable is not intended for testing the "effect" of the control 
variable: s*. is not tested. Its significance would only verify what we 
knew at the start; i.e., that the dependent and control variables show 
correlation. The greater the correlation, the larger the e, value and the 
greater the statistical gain in using the design. 

This way of matching for control purposes, sometimes called “levels 
by treatments" design, can be extended to control for more than one 
variable. The optimum gain in precision would be attained by basing the 
levels on the composite scores that are obtainable by way of a multiple 
regression equation for predicting dependent variable scores from the 
two or more control variables. The problem here is that rarely will data 
be available for establishing the needed regression equation. We may 
know only, from fragmentary sources, that the possible control variables 
Yı, Ys, etc., show correlation with X, the dependent variable. By pooling 
information, we may be able to specify roughly the degree of correlation 
of each control variable with X: we may have little or no information 
regarding the intercorrelations among the control variables. Under the 
circumstances the best that can be done might be a composite in which 
the weights for the control variables are taken proportional to their 
estimated correlations with X. Each of these weights should incorporate 
1/S;, where S; is the standard deviation for the jth Y variable, in order to 
equalize differences in variation. For the purpose at hand we need not 
worry about the constant A in the regression equation. Why not? And 
the numerical values of the weights are arbitrary, the only restriction being 
that they be proportional to r,,/S;. This will permit the use of integers 
instead of fractions. The resulting composite scores are then used for 
groupings according to levels. 


— с 
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The use of pairing or its extension to triads, etc., and the use of the 
matched distribution procedure by way of levels has long been recognized 
as a sound procedure. We might argue, however, that the advantages of 
pairing have been overstressed. The gain in error reduction may not be 
appreciable. The advocates of pairing say that they are not willing to risk 
randomization as a method for setting up groups, but it should be noted 
that there are always numerous variables which might affect the outcome 
of an experiment that are never controlled except by randomization. Thus 
we can seldom, if ever, completely avoid placing faith in the randomi- 
zation process. Random differences between groups never have more 
than a random effect on the results; the error formulas always include 
all random effects. When pairing leads to only a slight reduction in error, 
we have evidence that the pairing procedure may not have been worth the 
effort involved. 

It should be noted that an original group which is split into experimental 
groups either by the random method or by pairing must be regarded as 
representative of some defined universe, and that such conclusions as are 
drawn from the experiment cannot be generalized unless it can be shown 
that the defined universe is representative of the generality of mankind 
with respect to the variables being studied. In other words, those who use 
the college sophomore as a laboratory representative of mankind have not 
avoided, by showing that selective factors did not render their experimental 
groups noncomparable, the necessity of bridging the gap between the 
sophomore's behavior and that of the typical human being. 2 

At this point, we remind the student that the covariance adjustment 
method (Chapter 18) is an entirely legitimate technique for allowing for 
uncontrolled variables and at the same time reducing error variance. 

It is appropriate to end this discussion (and the text) with an example 
of an experiment in which error reduction might have been achieved by 
judicious planning. The Lanarkshire milk experiment in England involved 
the daily feeding of three-fourths of a pint of raw milk to 5000 children and 
of an equal amount of pasteurized milk to another group of 5000 over a 
period of 4 months. These 10,000, plus a control group of 10,000, were 
measured for height and weight at the beginning and the end of the 
4-month period. Since the purpose of the experiment was to check on the 
relative merits of raw vs. pasteurized milk, the control group was non- 
essential. (It is an interesting commentary on the magic of the word 
“control” that very frequently a control group is used when not needed.) 
Despite large numbers, the feeder and control groups were not comparable 
as regards initial height and weight, the operating selective factor being 
the benevolent attitude of school teachers who apparently thought the 
research would not be harmed if preference was given frail, undernourished 
children in choosing individuals for the feeder groups. Either a carefully 
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supervised random, or a definite pairing, procedure would have avoided 
this selective bias, but what is more important and more relevant to our 
present topic is the claim in a paper by “Student,” so far not refuted, that 
the use of 50 pairs of identical twins would have yielded as precise 
information at only 2 per cent of the cost of the original experiment, or at 
a saving of approximately 35,000 prewar dollars. 


T "Student," The Lanarkshire milk experiment, Biometrika, 1931, 23, 398-406. 


2.1. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS" 


CHAPTER 2 


a. Make separate frequency distributions for the marks of the two groups 
of students in Table I. Use intervals of size 5. 
b. Determine also the cumulative frequencies for each group. 


Table I. Final examination marks for a class in statistics 


Students with No Calculus Students with Some Calculus 
(N = 36) (N = 22) 
103 150 139 79 150 134 137 439) 112 0139 
98 79 94 137 118 113 151 124) 80 153 
106 93 106 137 91 109 131 94 96 77 
71 101 92 * 14 00629881, 133 123 101 115 
108 113 103 108 114 105 115 90 154 122 
120 95 83571593 591109 КО]! 135 
2.2. a. Make separate frequency distributions for the two groups of scores in 


2.4. 


Table II. Scores on final exami 


Table II. Use intervals of size 3. 
b. Determine also the cumulative frequencies for each group. 


a. Draw a frequency polygon for the distribution in Table III, part A. 
b. Draw an ogive for the data of Table III, part A. 
a. Draw a frequency polygon for the distribution of Table ILI, part B. 


b. Draw an ogive for the data of Table III, part B. 


ination for a course on psychological tests 


Undergraduates (N — 32) Graduate Students (N = 23) 


70 72 76 66 76 80 84 80 90 82 84 
67 69 90 50 76 47 79 62 77 89 70 
51 58 71 88 65 54 Gio IC B1 76 79 
89 64 80 67 71 90 85 95 78 69 97 
91 7 63 81 87 81 78 86 92 

79. 179, 


* These аге so arranged that frequently 
as its immediately preceding odd-numbere 


an even-numbered exercise is of the same type 
d exercise. "Thought" questions are intended 


as thinking, not thumbing, exercises. 
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CHAPTER 3 
3.1. For the scores of Table I, compute separately for the two groups: 
a. the medians, using the undistributed scores. 
b. the medians, using the frequency distributions. 


3.2. Repeat exercise 3.1 with the data of Table П. 


3.3. Compute the mean for each group in Table I by 
a. the definition formula for the mean. 
b. the arbitrary origin method. 

3.4. Repeat exercise 3.3 with the data of Table II. 
3.5. Combine the two distributions for the data of Table I, compute the mean 
by the arbitrary origin method, and check by using the formula for securing the 
mean for a combined group (use the means obtained by the arbitrary origin 
method for this check). 
3.6. Repeat exercise 3.5 with the data of Table II. 
3.7. Compute the median, Q,, and Q; for the distribution in Table III, part A. 
3,8. Compute the median, the 20th and the 80th percentile points for the 
distribution in Table III, part B. 
3.9. Using the results of exercise 3.7, locate the three points, Q,, the median, 
and Оз, on the base line of your ogive curve for the distribution of Table III, 
part A. Divide the ordinate on the right-hand side (the ordinate at IQ = 170) 
into approximate fourths. Draw a line from each of the three base-line points up 
to the ogive, then horizontally to the right. Notice where these horizontal lines 
hit the ordinate on the right-hand side. 
3.10. Using the results of exercise 3.8, locate the three points, the median, Pao, 
and Рао, on the base line of your ogive curve for the distribution of Table III, 
part B. Divide the ordinate on the right-hand side (the ordinate at IQ — 180) 
into approximate fifths. Draw a line from each of the three base-line points up to 
the ogive, then horizontally to the right. Note where these horizontals hit the 
ordinate on the right-hand side. 
3.11. Compute the standard deviations for the two groups in Table I (use 
arbitrary origin method). 
3.12. Repeat exercise 3.11 with the data of Table II. 
3.13. For the distribution of IQs in Table III, part 4, the mean is 106.68 and 
the standard deviation is 17.41. 

a. Determine the two points defined by M + S. 

b. Determine the two points defined by M + 2S. 

c. Locate these four points, also the mean, on the base line of your 

frequency polygon for the data of Table III, part A. Erect ordin- 
ates from each of these five base-line points to the polygon, and study 


the resulting picture. 
d. Determine approximately the percentage of cases between M + S; 


also between M + 25. 
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Table III. Distribution of IQs, form L of 1937 Stanford-Binet scale 


A. Ages 21-5 B. Ages 6-13 
IQ Ji cu f ў cuf. 
170-179 1 1623 
160—169 4 728 1 1622 
150-159 4 724 3 1621 
140-149 11 720 29 1618 
130-139 41 709 73 1589 
120-129 82 668 140 1516 
110-119 175 586 308 1376 
100-109 193 411 407 1068 
90-99 107 218 335 661 
80-89 76 111 215 326 
70-79 20 35 76 111 
60—69 if 15 30 35 
50-59 5 8 4 5 
40-49 2 3 1 1 
30-39 1 1 
М = 728 N = 1623 


e Ш, part B, has a mean of 103.34 and an & 


3.14. The distribution of IQs in Tabl 
he values and polygon for the data of 


of 16.88. Repeat exercise 3.13, using t 
Table III, part В. 
3.15. Suppose the mean score on à statistics quiz is 


S is 6, and the quartile deviation is 4. 
a. If to each person's score we added 50 points, what values would we 
then get for the mean, the median, the 5, and the quartile deviation? 
b. If we doubled each person's score, what would be the values of the 
new mean and 5? 
3.16. Given that the distribution of scores on 
median of 38, an S of 9, anda quartile deviatio! 
a. If we added 10 points to the scores О 
the values for M, Mdn, S, and Q? 
b. If all scores were halved, what would be the values of the mean and 


the S? 
3.17. If you were told that the mean final score for the 50 students was 80 and 
the mean for the 30 men in the class was 82.3, what would you figure as the mean 


for the women? 
3.18. Given that the mean weekly pay of the 7 working members of the Jones 


family is $55 and the median is $50 (both after deductions). 
a. What is the weekly “take home" of the family? 


35, the median is 36, the 


a quiz leads to a mean of 40,a 


n of 6. 
f each student, what would be 
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b. Suppose that Daddy Jones, already the best paid, receives an increase 
which after deductions amounts to $6 a week. What is the new mean? 
What is the new median? 
3.19. Ifan S is 9 when computed from a frequency distribution with intervals 
of size 6, what would you expect it to be if computed by using the definition 
formula for S? 
3.20. How large is the grouping error in an S of 13 computed from a distri- 
bution with intervals of size 12? 
3.21. Why would we usually expect the difference between the 10th and 20th 
percentile points to exceed the difference between the 40th and 50th percentile 
points? 
3.22. Suppose that A knows only that the Q of a distribution is 20, whereas B 
knows that the 75th percentile is 30 units from the median and the 25th percentile 
is 10 units from the median. What can B tell about the distribution that 4 
cannot? 


CHAPTER 4 
4.1. Assume that the IQs for a large number of unselected elementary school 


children are distributed as a normal curve with a mean of 100 and an S of 17. 
a. The first quartile point will be near what value? 


b. The percentage with IQs above 130 will be? 

c. The middle 80 per cent will fall between what values? 
d. The 99th percentile will be near what IQ value? 

e. The percentage with IQs below 70 will be? 


42. Let us presume that the Army General Classification Test yields a normal 
distribution of scores, with mean of 100 and 5 of 20. 

a. The value of the third quartile will be near what score? 

b. The first percentile point will be at what score? 


с. Between a score of 70 and a score of 130 will be found what percentage 
of the cases? 

d. The middle 60 per cent of scores will fall between what score values? 

e. The value of the quartile deviation will be what? 


4.3. One way to comprehend the meaning of either sizable or small differences 
between groups is to consider the extent to which the distributions overlap. 
Given the following data for weights of college students: 
Men: M = 142, = 15; Women: M = 120, $ = 12 

Assuming normality for both distributions, how many men per thousand are 
lighter than the average woman? Determine the number of women per thousand 
who are heavier than the average man. 

4.4. If the mean height for college men is 68.5 inches and the & is 2.8, and if the 
mean height for college women is 64.5 and the S is 2.5, what proportion of women 


exceed the average man in height? What proportion of men fall below the 
average height for women? 
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4.5. Suppose that the distribution of numerical grades in a course is normal 
with a mean of 60 andan Sof 10. The instructor wishes to assign letter grades as 
follows: 15 per cent As, 35 per cent Bs, 35 per cent Cs, and 15 per cent Ds. 
Determine to the nearest score the dividing line between the As and Bs, between 
the Bs and Cs, and between the Cs and Ds. 


4.6. Suppose that it has been decided to use a five-letter grading system, A, B, 
C, D, and E, and that it is required that the letters shall correspond to “equal” 
distances on the base line, the whole of which is taken to be 6 Ss. Assuming 
normality, what percentage would be assigned As; Bs; Cs? 
4.7. Determine the height of the unit normal curve at the point which is 1.22 
units below the median; at the third quartile point. 
4.8. What is the height of the ordinate of the unit normal curve corresponding 
to the v/a value that cuts off the upper 10 per cent of the curve? The lower 25 
per cent? 
4.9. Frequently, we must be able to translate percentile scores to standard 
scores and vice versa (assume normality). 
a. What are the standard scores (to the nearest tenth) which correspond 
to the following percentiles: 44th, 99th? 
b. What are the percentile equivalents (to nearest value) of the following 
standard scores: —1.34, +2.06? 
4.10. Suppose a typical bell-shaped distribution. What is the approximate 
percentile value of the following points: the mean, Qs, the point which is one 
S above the mean, and the first decile point? 
4.1. What is the z/c distance between the following (assume normality): 
a. the 10th and the 90th percentile points? 
b. the 25th and the 75th percentile points? 
4.12. If a distribution of scores is normal, what is the /g distance between 
the 10th and 20th percentile points? Between the 40th and 50th percentile 
points? 
4.13. Given that a reading test for unselected 10-year-olds yields a mean of 
50 and an S of 10, whereas an arithmetic test gives a mean of 48 and an S of 8. 
If Joe Bloke scores 52 on reading and 50 on arithmetic, is he better in reading 
than in arithmetic? Why? 
4.14. If a student’s reading rate score falls at the 20th percentile, and his 
standard score on reading comprehension is —1.4, would you conclude that his 
comprehension was superior to his rate? Why? 
415. M + 2 quartile deviations will give two points within which, for normal 
distributions, one would expect about what per cent of the cases? 
4.16. For Test A the scores are transformed to Z scores with M = 50 and S 
= 10 and for Test B the scores are transformed to T scores with M = 50, 
S — 10. Why may a score of 60 on Test A be not comparable to a score of 60 
on Test B? 
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4.7. Suppose we have a distribution with skewness, g, = .60. If we trans- 
formed the scores into standard scores; also to Tscores; and also to percentiles; 
what can you say regarding the shape of the distribution of 

a. the standard scores? 

b. the T scores? 

с. the percentile scores? 
4.18. Given that the distributions for two groups, with Ns equal, are normal 
in form. Now consider the distribution for the two groups combined, Under 
what condition would you expect the shape of the combined distribution to be: 
Platykurtic? Leptokurtic? Normal? 


CHAPTER 5 


5.1. If you tossed 4 unbiased pennies 160 times, how often would you expect 
to have 2 heads and 2 tails? 

5.2. Suppose you roll a pair of fair dice once. What is the probability that 
exactly 11 spots will turn up? 

5.3. Suppose that you are rolling 2 fair dice, one red and the other white. 
What is the probability of obtaining a 3 spot on the red die and a 4 spot on the 
white one? 

5.4. In that back-alley game known as “crap shooting,” the obtaining of spots 
on the 2 dice totaling 7 seems to be of paramount importance at certain times. 
What is the probability of rolling a 7 (assume gentlemen’s dice)? 

5.5. Suppose that we have 3 pyramidal objects (perfectly homogeneous) which 
can be rolled like dice. The sides of each are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4; and success 
is defined as the getting of 4s on the down sides. Determine the probability for 
obtaining exactly three 4s; exactly two 4s; exactly one 4; and no 4s. What is 
the probability of securing at least two 4s? 


5,6. If you were dealt I card from each of 5 well-shuffled decks, what is the 
probability of all 5 cards being spades? 

5.7. The probability of drawing a red card from an ordinary (and well-shuftled) 
deck is $ and the probability of drawing a heart is }. Why isn't } plus ] the 
probability of drawing either a heart or a red card, or is it? 

5.8. Suppose that for a class of 100 the number of As given on the first quiz 
is 15 and that the number of As on the second quiz is also 15. Suppose further 
that the names of the students are placed on slips which are then well mixed in à 
hat. We might say that the probability is .15 that a name drawn from the hat 
will be that of a student who received an A on the first quiz; likewise, the 
second quiz, Why might it be erroneous to say that the probability is .15 times 
-15 that the drawn name belongs to a student who made As on both quizzes? 
5.9. А student takes a four-alternative, 12 question multiple-choice test. If he 
merely guesses, what is the probability that he will get all 12 questions correct? 
5.10. The typical ESP deck consists of 25 cards, with 5 cards for each of 5 
symbols. The person who claims extra-sensory perception (ESP) ability attempts 
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to name the symbol on the cards as they are exposed (one at a time, after shuff- 
ling) by the experimenter іп a room remote from the person. The “score” is the 
number of correct calls in a run through the pack. 
а. What are the numerical values for р, g, and n for the binomial distri- 
bution? 
b. Would "scores" of 3 and 7 be equally likely on a chance basis? Why? 


5.11. a. Toss 6 coins 64 times; for each toss tally the number of heads that 
turn up, thereby obtaining a frequency distribution with an N of 64. 
Label this Series A. Toss the coins 64 more times, and label the result- 
ing distribution as Series B, Then combine the two distributions. 

b. Using the binomial expansion, ascertain the expected distribution 
when 6 coins are tossed 64 times; 128 times. 

c. Compute the mean and standard deviation for each of your three 
distributions; also for the expected distribution (round to 2 decimals). 

d. Determine the proportion of times that 3 heads, also 6 heads, turned 
up in each series, and in the combined series, Compare these re- 
sults with the expected proportions. 

e. Subtract the mean of Series A from that of Series B (keep sign if 
negative). For the proportion of times 3 heads turned up, subtract 
the Series A proportion from that for Series B (keep sign). 

f. Bring all the results to class so that frequency distributions may be 
made for Ms, Ss, proportions, and differences between Ms and between 
proportions. 


5.12. Do exercise 5.11, using 7 coins. 


5.13. 1742 of 60 rats turn to the right at the first choice point іп a maze, would 
you conclude that rats, in general, prefer to turn to the right at this choice point? 


5.14. Ifat a particular time 50 percent of all eligible voters favor the Democrats, 
how often would polls based on random samples of size 400 yield percentages of 
55 or over as favoring Democrats? 


5.15. Items on an intelligence test of the Binet type are at times assigned an 
index of difficulty which is nothing more than the percentage passing the item. 
Given the following for an item: of 100 12-year-olds, 60 per cent passed; of 
100 13-year-olds, 80 per cent passed. When possible sampling errors are con- 
sidered, would you conclude from these two difficulty indices that the item is 
really more difficult for 12-year-olds? State the significance level associated with 
your conclusion. 

5.16. Ifa political issue is favored by 55 per cent of a sample of 200 Republicans, 
and by 46 per cent of a sample of 250 Democrats, would you conclude that the 
populations of Republicans and Democrats differ on the issue? 


5.17. a. Given the data in Table IV, do items a and b differ significantly in diffi- 
culty for the 4-year-olds? Ditto, the 5-year-olds ? 
b. Is there a significant difference between 4- and 5-ycar-olds on item a? 
On item 5? 
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Table IV. Data for passing (P) and failing (F) items on the Stanford-Binet Test 


4-year-olds 5-year-olds 
Item Ttem Item Item 

Case; а 5 Case a b Case a р Case a b 
Im VENE 21 PINE Ale es «Р 61 Pe 
2; T BP! LE 22h po (Е Aes Pee 652 Ff E 
Зарур 230 SERIE E 63% P FE 
4% FE P 24) VENE 44 Е Е 64. P 
> <P Е 22 AS TSR? ўр 65 * FERE 
GEB 280 PP 46 P P 66 P Be 
Tr Bak ОЛА РАТЕ 4h F. sp 67 F @ 
SAP NES 28 POUR 28 Lap MP 68 ТЭРЭН 
ЭРЕ 20 P: р, e 68 p TER 
Mr TREE: S0 aR kr S0 psp TOYE WE 
11 en WRI «PR 1л РУР TIS ОР. ЧЫН 
quu С SEP РАР Tan 
IRE 83 2c E: PE 13° Raa 
14 F 347 БЕ. 54- PoP 74 “ОРУ МЕ 
15 MED AME Bay EAE SS TS 75, 48 E 
167 POE Sor ВЕ 200 ID. E JO RE 
IT pap. a pp GP E reo 
18, FNF 38 F ОВ see 78x GRP NE 
БРЕ 89 UE AE S94 BE 19: + F 
240 P.P E E % a Е 80:4 P 


5.18. а. Would you conclude from the data of Table V that items c and d differ 
significantly in difficulty for the 6-year-olds? Ditto, the 7-year-olds? 
5. Would you conclude from the data of Table V that, in general, 7-year- 

olds are more successful than 6-year-olds on item c? On item 27 


5.19. In a student presidential election, Mr. Ralph received 2389, or 60 per 
cent, of the votes cast. Suppose that you had been able to poll a sample of 100 
the day before the election. Assuming that such “last day" changes as took 
place were balanced so that neither candidate gained, how often would samples 
of 100 yield a majority? (i.e., what is the approximate probability that on the 
basis of a sample of 100 you would have predicted Mr. Ralph's election ?). 
5.20. Asample of N — 100 yields a percentage of 55 yeses to a question. Under 
what condition would you expect a large number of successive random samples 
to yield percentages of yeses that would average 55? 
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Table V. Passing (P) and failing (F) information on two Binet Test items at two 


age levels 
6-year-olds 7-year-olds 
Item Item Item Item 
Cass Cases te a Case c d Case c d 
|. F 21, E E M ELE mp ss 
2» PE 22:0 TRE 242^ YP P: 52 F oF 
3 Е 2 23 WEY iP Азар ^P 63 «p^ F 
43 ТЕЕ 2% E MAD ESTE RITE TE 
S N EG 25% FH ASI XR MR 6659 їр 
6 БОШ a NE Б блр FE 
7: SBA E r Cie ИР, 
8. БЕКЕЙ 28. Р СЕ НЕР 88 P, AP 
9... РУБ 29) nie: „ «BUR 69% RA oP. 
105 КШ 30 БЕЕК SO PF TOU Eee: 
115 “eee 31 F FB Sip) by Е TOP BY 
124) АЁ S1 F8 $2. EE JEU P 
13: ENTERS E S3 KE 73,2. Е 
E 34. P. F £M Р es aS 
15 F E 35 FEF E LL A C at F SE 
1614 PESE. 38 F F E Gee MAR: 
17; 0 EOS IETF UR ر‎ E DOE E 
15 3 P F 58 b P E У 
19 ps oF 39 FF Sot p «pr qo IP. E 
20) SERRE 40 РР ONE F Wee 


5.21. Suppose a situation involving the difference between groups, which calls 
for a two-tailed test of significance and that we have decided on P = .01 as 
our level of significance. 
a. What is the probability of committing a type 1 error if the null hy- 
pothesis is really true? ИУ = 
b. If the null hypothesis is not true, what is the probability of making a 


type I error? д | y 
c. If the true difference were 3.3, what additional information would you 


need in order to figure out the probability of making a type П error? 
5.22. Let beta stand for the probability of correctly rejecting the null hypothesis 
and let one minus beta stand for the probability of making the type 11 error. 
Under what condition could these two probabilities be equal? 
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5.23. For a sample of 100 it is found that 60 say yes and 40 say no when asked a 
certain question. For the difference, .60 — .40, between the two proportions 
why would it be incorrect to take the square root of p,g,/100 + P4100 as the 
standard error of the difference? 

5.24. Consider the setup for testing the difference between two nonindependent, 
or related, proportions via the square root of (a + d)/N. Although we have not 
explained the concept of correlation (or association), do you see a basis for 
saying that (a + d)/N tends to be smaller the higher the correlation between 
the two sets of responses? 


5.25. Suppose percentages of 37 and 39 are found for two samples, each of size 
100, drawn from a defined population. Since a difference as large as 2 percentage 
points can easily, for the given Ns, arise on a chance basis, it would seem safe to 
conclude that the samples are in very close agreement. From this degree of 
similarity in results, would you conclude that the sampling method has avoided 
bias? Explain or defend your answer. 

5.26. Some textbooks have argued that whether or not a sample is representa- 
tive (i.e., not biased) can be judged by splitting it (the sample) into random halves, 
and then claim representativeness if the proportions for the two halves are not 
significantly different. Any comment? 


CHAPTER 6 


6.1. Fora sample of 2970 cases, ages 2.5 to 18, the distribution of IOs on 
Form L of the 1937 Stanford-Binet yields: 
Mean — 104.00 Skewness (1) = .028 
S — 17.03 Kurtosis (S2) = .346 
In answering the following questions, indicate the steps in your computations. 
a. Would you conclude that the mean IQ of the population for these ages 
is 100 (the value expected for a properly constructed IQ test)? 
b. Is it reasonable to believe that the IQ distribution for the population, 
at these ages, has normal skewness? 
с. Would you conclude from the sample kurtosis that the kurtosis for 
the population differs from normal kurtosis? 


6.2. Suppose that the mean IQ for the general population is 100 and the stand- 
ard deviation is 17. Ifa sample of 289 cases were drawn at random, what would 
be the probability of obtaining a mean as great as 101? As low as 98? 


6.3. Suppose it is known that the standard deviation of scores for a population 
is 20. How many cases would you need to draw in order that the standard 
error of 

4. à sample mean be 2 score points? 

b. a sample S be 3 points? 


6.4. Suppose that you are polling on an issue for which opinion seems about 
equally divided. How many cases (how large an N) would you need to be sure 


(at the .01 level of significance) that a sample deviation of 3 per cent from 50 per 
cent is nonchance? 
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6.5. One of the requirements of a good IQ test is that the mean IQ for un- 
selected cases of any school age group shall be 100, and that the distributions for 
the several age groups shall have the same standard deviations. Given the 
following for the 1937 Stanford-Binet Test: 


Age 6 12 
N 203 202 
M 101.0 103.6 
$ 12.5 20.0 


a. Is it reasonable to believe that the test is yielding the desired mean when 
used with 12-year-olds ? 
b. Would you judge from the results for these two age groups that the 
requirement of equal variability has been met? 
6.6. The means and standard deviations for two groups of twins on spool 
packing are as follows: 


Fraternals Identicals 


N 92 94 
M 761 741 
S 79 66 


Do these groups differ significantly in mean performance? In variability ? 

6.7. Two forms of a test, to be comparable, should yield similar means and 
similar standard deviations when given to a group. For 202 cases of age 7, we 
have the following data for the 1937 Stanford-Binet: 


Form L Form M 
te eet 
M 101.8 103.5 
5 16.2 15.6 


مج ل ا 


half the group Was tested on Form L, 
der was used for the other half. The 
s 93. Is the obtained difference 
e sampling? 


In order to balance practice effect, one- 
then on Form M, whereas the reverse ог 
correlation between the two sets of IQs wa: 
between means larger than one would expect on the basis of сһапс 
Ditto, the difference between the Ss? t 
6.8. Measurements on 1000 of each sex at birth have been reported in the 
literature. The mean length of boys (in centimeters) was 50.51 and the 5 was 
2.99, and the values for the girls were 49.90 and 3.00. Is there evidence here for 


sex difference in length at birth ? 
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6.9. Given a two-tailed test of the hypothesis that no change has taken place 

and that the standard error of the mean change is 3 points and that we use the 
:05 level for judging significance. 

a. If the true change is a loss of 6 points, the probability (beta) of correctly 

rejecting the null hypothesis is approximately ———— whereas if the 

true change is a gain of 12 points, the value of beta is approximately 


b. If the true change is zero, the value of beta is ———. 
c. If, instead of a two-tailed test, a one-tailed test were used, the prob- 
ability of making the type I error would be 


6.10. Given that a two-tailed test is appropriate, that we have chosen the .05 
level of significance, that the obtained difference between two means is 3, and 
that the standard error of the difference is 2. 

4. Would we reject the null hypothesis? 

b. What is the probability that we will make a type I error? 

c. If the true or population difference were 6, what is the (approximate) 

probability that we would correctly reject the null hypothesis? 
d. If the true difference were zero, what can you say about the likelihood 
of making a type II error? 

6.11. Given that a sample yields 98 per cent of yeses to a question and that the 
standard error of the percentage is 2. If we set the .99 confidence limits as 98 
+2.58(2) we arrive at the absurdity of an upper limit in excess of 100 per cent. 
Why? 
6.12. Suppose you draw a sample of size 3 (yielding scores of 90, 99, and 102; 
mean = 97) from a population which you know to have a mean of 100. What 
would be your best single estimate of the population variance? 
6.13. Consider the following two statements: (a) the probability is .95 that 
sample means will not deviate more than 1.968; from the population mean, and 
(b) the probability is .99 that the population mean will not deviate more than 
2.5883; from a sample mean. Which statement is false? Why? 
6.14. “The true mean has а 95 per cent chance of falling in the 95 per cent 
confidence interval for the true mean." This statement is incorrect. Why? 
Restate it in correct fashion. 


6.15. If the standard deviation for a very large (infinite) population equals that 
for a small (finite) population, samples of the same size from the two populations 
will lead to confidence intervals for the population means that are the same or 
different in width? Why? 


6.16. For normal distributions the sample mean and sample median are 
estimators of the same central value (location parameter). For fixed N, how will 
the .95 confidence limits differ when we use interval estimation based on the 
mean and also on the median? Why? 


6.17. We did not discuss the sampling instability of percentiles. Do you think 
that for a distribution of 200 scores the 55th percentile point will be more or less 
stable in the sampling sense than the 95th percentile point? Why? 
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6.18. The text claims that, for samples drawn from a normally distributed 
population, the median is less stable in the sampling sense than the mean. Can 
you specify a type of distribution (as to shape) for which the median might be 
more stable than the mean? Explain. 


CHAPTER 7 


7.1. Experimenter A randomly assigns 12 persons to an experimental group 
and 12 other persons to a control group, thus assuring independence for the two 
groups. Experimenter B assigns 12 persons at random to an experimental 
group but for the control group he selects 12 persons by matching (by pairs) 
them with the 12 individuals in the experimental group. Both experimenters 
evaluate the difference between the group means (their own groups) via the / test. 
a. How many degrees of freedom for A's t test? 
b. How many degrees of freedom for B's г test? 
c. Which experimenter do you think would have greater precision in 
results? Why? 
7.2. When comparing means for two sets of scores belonging to two independ- 
ent groups each of size N — 8, we find the number of degrees of freedom is 
and when we are comparing means of two sets of scores belonging to 
two matched groups of 10 each the number of degrees of freedom is ———. 
7.3. In connection with a topic not yet studied, the sums of squares of devia- 
tions about means may be combined for three groups in order to obtain a 
variance estimate. If the Ns are 14, 8, and 10, the number of degrees of freedom 
will be what ? 
7.4. Given that the unbiased estimate of the standard error of a mean difference 
is 4, that the chosen level for judging significance is .01, that a one-tailed test is 
appropriate, and that for the d= NIA 23 the value of t must 
reach 2.50 for claiming significance at the adopted .01 level. 
a. Under these circumstances the probability of committing the type I 
error is what? 
b. How large would the mean difference for the population need to be in 
order to have the probability of making the type II error be exactly .50? 
7.5. Given a mean of 50 based on 21 cases, with sy, = 2. Ascertain the .95 
confidence interval; also the .99 confidence limits. 
7.6. When setting the .95 confidence interval for a population mean, the 
procedure for small samples differs from that for large samples in what two 
respects? 
7.7. An experimenter knows that the a for population A is 4 and the о for 
population B is 3. He draws a sample of size 10 from population A and a 
sample of size 10 from population B. In testing the significance of the difference 
between the means of the two samples he uses large sample techniques. Is he 
justified in doing this? Why? 
7.8. Ап experimenter uses a sam 


ple of size 15. He wishes to test the hypothesis 
that the mean gain is nonzero. However, he knows nothing 0! 


f small sample 
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techniques. If he uses large sample techniques for his test, will he increase or 
decrease his probability of making a type II error over what it would be if he 
used small sample techniques? Why? 


CHAPTERS 8 AND 9 


8-9.1. а. Using the data of Table VI, make a scatter diagram with “Ex” 
on the y axis, intervals of size 5; and with “TMT” on the x axis, 
with i = 3 and the first interval taken as 105-107 (interval sizes are 
Suggested in order to facilitate an exact check of the tallying and 
subsequent computations). 

b. From the scatter diagram, compute the correlation between “Ex” 
and “TMT”; also compute the two means and the two standard 
deviations. 

c. Write the regression equation for predicting “Ех” from “TMT”. 
Draw the regression line on your scatter diagram. 

d. Determine the error of estimate for predicting “Ех” from a knowledge 
of “TMT”. 

€. What percentage of the variance in “Ex” is due to or associated with 
variation in “TMT”? 


8-9.2. Do exercises 8-9.1 with “CM” substituted for “TMT” (an appropriate 
interval size for “CM” is rather obvious). 


Table VI. Data for 38 students in a course on mental tests (Ex“ stands for final 
examination scores; “TMT” stands for IQs based on Terman-McNemar Test of 
Mental Ability; “CM” stands for scores on the Terman Concept Mastery Test) 


Ex TMT CM Ex TMT CM Ex TMT СМ 
52008123 47 106 128 54 128 69 
107 129 59 79 109 33 86 132 82 
87 181 78 84 120 56 92 114 4l 
95 129 74 100 129 81 67 113 44 
100 122 52 112 51 102 141 112 
ӨТ IG 2T d 79 132 72 
87 125 74 85 126 54 82 126 54 
64 121 46 111 33 96 131 111 
89 131 97 LOE 138 119 77 131 65 
58 128 71 Ша CIL jas 75 109 22 
84 123 28 68 129 39 93 131 108 
80. 127 53 78 123 67 67 106 25 


82 120 53 80 136 101 
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9.3. The standard deviation of difference scores (D) based on z, and 2, 
(D = 2, — 2,) is 40. What is the correlation between Xand Y? How did you 
get your answer? 


9.4. Consider the general formula for the variance of a difference S?, y = Se. 
+ S2, — 2r,,S,S,. Can you suggest a method for determining the r between two 
sets of correlated scores? 
9.5. Consider Y as weight and X as height and that r has been computed and 
that B and A have been calculated for the regression equation Y' = BX +A. 
Now as regards the metric (or measurement units), Y is in pounds and X 
is in inches. What can you say about the units (or metric) for 4? For B? 
For r? 
9.6. Suppose we consider the regression lines, that for Y on X and that for X 
on Y. If the assumption of linearity holds for both lines, under what condition 
will the two regression lines 

a. coincide? 

b. be at right angles to each other? 

c. both have negative slopes? 
9.7. Occasionally we encounter a statement which goes something like this: 
the relationship seems to be higher for the low scorers than the high scorers. 
What does this imply? 
9.8. Although it was argued that S, , is preferable to the standard deviation 
of array distributions about their own means as a way of specifying errors when 
Y is predicted from X, can you indicate two possible situations, distinctly 
different, for which the array sigmas would be much better than Sy? 
9.9, Under what condition do three variances add to a total variance? 
9.10. Given: M, = 40, M, = 50, S. = 8, S = 6 and r,, = .00. What will 
the mean and the standard deviation be for the sum score, X + Y? 
9.11. In what ways can X be manipulated without changing the correlation 
between X and Y? 
9.12. Suppose that the score on a first quiz is to be combined with the score 
on a second quiz so as to give equal weight to the two quizzes. Why might a 
simple addition of the two scores for an individual fail to accomplish the desired 
equal weighting? Е 
9.13. We saw that г? was equal to the ratio of two variances, hence providing 
a percentage interpretation of correlation. Algebraically, by taking square roots 
we have ras the ratio of two Ss. Why cannot the latter ratio be safely interpreted 
in percentage terms? 
9.14. Numerically an r of .60 is twice an r of .30; under what circumstances, as 
regards interpretation, can we regard 

a. .60 as exactly four times .30? 

b. .60 as nearly four times 30? 

c. .60 as being twice .30? 
9.5. Test Yhasan S = 10. The S of the predicted Ys from X (S,,) = 6. What 
is the standard error of estimate (5, „)? What is the correlation between X and Y? 
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9.16. A critic of the text has said that X(y — y')*/N does not qualify as a 
variance unless it is first demonstrated that X(y — y’) = 0. Can you supply 
a very, very simple algebraic proof that X(y — y’) does equal zero? 

9.17. Given that the correlation between X and Y for Group A is .60 and for 
Group B also.60. Under what specific conditions would the correlation between 
X and Y for the two groups combined be much higher, say, .80? Ditto, much 
lower? 

9.18. Suppose variables X and Y show no sex differences (equal means and 
Ss). It is found that the correlation for boys and girls combined is .02, whereas 
for boys alone the correlation is —.34. How reconcile these two rs? 


CHAPTER 10 
10.1. An N of 101 will yield .10 as the standard error for near zero rs. If 


we have adopted the .05 level of significance and are using a two-tailed test: 
a. What is the probability of making a type I error if the population r is 


zero? 

b. What is the probability of making a type I error if the population r 
is +.06? 

c. What is the probability of making a type II error if the population л is 
—:202 


d. How often would we correctly reject the null hypothesis if the popula- 
tion r were 4-.20? 

102. For large samples the sampling distribution of low rs may be regarded 
as normal, with standard error of 1/ VN — 1. Suppose in what follows that № 
is 101, thus giving a c, of .10. 

a. If the null hypothesis of no correlation for the population being 
sampled is true, the probability of a sample r exceeding +.20 is 
approximately what? 

b. When the r in the population is .10 and we аге using a two-tailed 
test and the .05 level of significance, the probability of committing 
the type II error is approximately what? 

с. If a population r is .26 and we are using a one-tailed test and the .01 
level, the probability of correctly rejecting the null hypothesis is 
approximately what ? 

d. If a sample r is .15, the .95 confidence limits for the population r are 
approximately what ? 

€. For part d, the probability that the limits so set will not include the 
population value is what? 

10.3. The classical formula, (1 — r* VN, for the standard error of an r 
implies that the degree of sampling stability for an г = .90 is greater than for 
an г = .30, yet by the z transformation the standard errors for the two corre- 
sponding zs are the same. What can you Say about the relative sampling stability 
of an r of .30 and one of .90, each based on 103 cases? 
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10.4. Do you think that a sample r of .80 could as readily be a chance deviation 
downward from a population value of .90 as it could be a chance deviation up- 
ward from a population value of .70? Explain. 
10.5. It was argued that the degrees of freedom, N — 2, for the z test of r was 
logical because the two constants, B and A, in the regression are calculated from 
the data hence two restrictions and hence 2 subtracted from N. What happens to 
the number of degrees of freedom when the regression equation is written in 
standard score form, or 2’, = rz,? 
10.6. Given that the population value for the correlation coefficient between 
two variables is +1.00 (possible only when errors of measurement are zero): 
a. What would you expect the correlation to be for a sample of 100 cases? 
b. What would be the value of the standard (sampling) error for the 
correlation based on 100 cases? 
c. If one variable were curtailed so as to lead to a 50 per cent reduction in 
its standard deviation, what would you expect as a sample value for r? 
10.7. As regards the shape of their random sampling distributions, proportions 
and correlation coefficients have what in common under conditions A (specify) 
and what in common under conditions B (specify)? 
10.8. For Group | the r between two variables is found to be .25, which is 
significant at the .01 level, while for Group 2 the same two variables correlate 
.10, which is significant at the .16 level. Since the investigator has adopted the 
.05 level for judging significance, he concludes that (because one r is and the 
other is not significant) the degree of correlation in the two populations being 
sampled is different. Any comment? 
10.9. Suppose an r of .90 based on 16 cases, and suppose that we establish the 
Р = .95 confidence limits first by use of the classical standard error of rand then 
by way of the transformation. Which method will yield the higher upper 
bound? Why? (No arithmetic called for.) 
10.10. Distinguish between S*;(1 — r?) and S?,(1 = r). 
needed for the rs? 
10.11. Suppose you are to choose between two equally well-standardized tests 
of reading comprehension to use in a school system. Test A has a reliability 
coefficient of .95 and an S, of 4, whereas Test B has a reliability of .91 and an S, 
of 3. Which would you choose and why? А ү; 
10.12. Test A yields an S of 12 and an S, of 3, whereas Test B yields an S of 
20 and an S, of 4. Which test is the more reliable? Why? ; 
10.13. It was argued that one result of measurement errors isa regressive effect. 
For example, those testing between 130 and 134 IQ points today will tend to ү 
nearer average (100 points) tomorrow whereas those between 70 and i 5 ay 
will have regressed upward tomorrow. This would seem to imply Ша е PON 
variability on tomorrow's testing will be less than the group variability to 1705 
Explain why this expected change in group variability does not take place even tor 
very unreliable tests. 
10.14. Suppose Form A and Form B are strictly parallel forms. 


What subscripts are 


This means 
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that M, = М, S, = S; (both = S/, and are similar in content; hence run, the 
reliability coefficient, is simply ra». We showed that a true score, given an 
obtained score, a, is best estimated by the equation x’, = r,,z, = гг. The 
error of estimate is given by Si, = S:Vy,, —,2.. It also follows from our 
discussion of r and regression equations that the best estimate of a score on 
Form B, given an obtained z,, is Бух", = riz, = rot, for which the standard 
error of estimate is Sp.a = S, v] — ,2,. Obviously, the regression estimates of 
x, and г, lead to identical results, but the error of estimate for the latter is always 
larger than that for the former, as can be seen by examining the two error 
formulas. How would you account for the apparent paradox that two estimates 
which lead to precisely the same value have differing degrees of precision? 

10.15. For X = X, + E we have 5°, = 5°, --.S?,.. Now when we solve 
X = X, + E for X, we get X, = X — E, whence by the variance theorem we 
might write S?, = 5°, + Se, which is inconsistent with S2, = 5°, + S?,. What 
is wrong? 

10.16. Suppose two forms of a test, A and B, and that the form vs. form 
reliability (гь) is .91 and S, = 5, = 20, thus leading to a standard error of 
measurement of 6. 

a. If we use scores obtained by summing the two form scores we will 
have scores with a reliability of how much? How did you arrive at 
this? 

b. Would the reliability coefficient be different if you averaged the two 
form scores instead of merely summing them? Why? 

c. Would the averaged values have a larger or smaller standard error 
of measurement than that for the summed values? Why? 

10.17. It is sometimes said that intelligence can be held constant by choosing 
individuals (in forming a group) with the same IQ, or the same score, on an 
intelligence test. Any comment? 

10.18. What logical connection do you see between the reliability of gain scores 
(G = X, — X,) and r;, corrected for attenuation? 

10.19. For the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale the vocabulary test correlates 
.86 with the total score (including vocabulary. Why would you hesitate (or 
would you) to correct this r for attenuation ? 

10.20. A student has discovered that when R — .50, SD — 4, and sd — 2 are 
substituted in formula (10.18), the value for becomes —1.00, which does not 
make sense. Do you see an explanation ? 

10.21. Itcan beshown that the correlation, r,s, between X, and X (= X, + X3) 
will, under a specifiable condition, be .707 even when Руз = zero. Under what 
condition would you expect rı to exceed .707 when ry, is zero? 

10.22. Given the following for three variables and the total score on the three 
for 100 cases: 
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With only the foregoing information at your disposal, would you expect X, to 
correlate higher or lower than X with Xr? Why? 
10.23. Given the correlations between the four variables, U, V, X, and Y as 


follows: 


60, rj, —.00, гу —.80 
= 40, rey 7.50, Pry = —30 
Specify the numerical value of the following correlations: 

a. between V and Y with U constant. 

b. between X and V with U constant. 

c. between V and Y with the influence of U partialed out of Y only. 

d. between X and Y with U constant. 

e. for U and V with U constant. 
10.24. Rorschach testers, facing the fact that the frequency (or score) for a 
category (say X) is influenced by the total number of responses (R), have 
attempted to control R by using a percentage scoring scheme: 100 X/ R. Can 
you suggest another (and perhaps better) scheme which would take care of 
individual differences in R in the sense of yielding a score which is truly independ- 
ent of R? 
10.25. 1f 65 per cent of the variance in Z is associated with variation in X and 
70 per cent of the variance in Z is associated with variation in Y, what can be said 
about the correlation between X and Y? Why? 
10.26. If ria = -80 and г = .70, how might we explain without recourse to 
p. 185 of the text that rag must be positive? 
10.27. If rj = .60, тз = -60, and rag = 00, the value of ^з becomes 75; 
that is the correlation between variables 1 and 2 goes up when variable 3 is 
partialed out" even though 3 is uncorrelated with 2. How would you explain 
this? 
10.28. We noted that the correlation coefficient is affected by heterogeneity 
with respect to one or both of the variables being correlated and with respect to à 
third variable, and we developed formulas which would correct for heterogeneity. 
Now suppose we have an ry based on 100 boys and 100 girls (М = 200). 

a. Then by making separate sex distributions for X we find a Recher 

sex difference; how might our rzy be influenced by this sex difference? 


Why? 


lor 


b. Next it is discovered that there is also a sizable sex difference on 16 
how sex differences, what can 


Considering now that both variables s ч 572 
you say about the effect of such differences on Fey. Again, w у 
с. Can you propose (in rough outline) a scheme for getting rid of the 


sex effect on rey? 


CHAPTER 11 
11.1. How would you show that the choosing of multiple E 
so as to minimize the error of prediction tends to maximize multiple г? 


11.2. If a criterion measure has а reliability of only .60, what is ee 
percentage of the criterion’s variance that is predictable by any single predictor o 


any combination of predictors? 


gression coefficients 
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11.3. Suppose in determining the beta coefficients for a 3-variable multiple 
correlation problem your calculations led to f, = .70 and (з = .80. 

a. Why might we suspect error in your computations? 

b. But under what conditions might your values be correct? 


11.4. Consider the hypothetical multiple correlation situation involving a 
dependent variable, Ai, and two independent variables, X; and X, each of which 
correlates .707 with the dependent variable. If 7s = 0, and then a fourth 
variable is found which also correlates .707 with the dependent variable, what 
can you say regarding ғ, and rg, ? Will both be zero or not? Why? (Negative 
hint: do not waste time substituting in formulas.) 

11.5. Suppose a 26-variable multiple regression problem with each of the 25 
possible predictor variables correlating .20 with the criterion variable and 
intercorrelating zero among themselves. Can you specify the value of the 
multiple r? How did you get your answer? (Obviously, you are not expected 
to answer this by using the Doolittle solution, so look for a "trick" solution.) 
11.6. If each of m independent and uncorrelated variables yields a correlation 
of .30 with a dependent or criterion variable, how many of them would you need 
in order to build up a multiple г? of .45? Of .90? 


11.7. Given the following regression equation in raw score form: 
Xi = 13.2Х, + 39.1X, + 18.5 


What are the possible factors that might be responsible for 39.1 being treble 13.2? 


11.8. We learned that the f weight for a suppressant variable tends to be 
negative. Suppose a 3-variable (one dependent and two independent) multiple 
regression equation in which f is negative (say, —.40). Does it follow that 
variable 3 is a suppressant? Why? 


11.9. When we come to the analysis of variance test of the significance of 
multiple r we will learn that a multiple r based on N cases and m independent 
(or predictor) variables will have associated with it a specifiable number of 
degrees of freedom. Can you anticipate what the df will be? What is the basis 
for your answer? 


11.10. Frequently the clinician will utilize a difference score X — Y, as a 
basis for predicting. Examples: in Rorschach this might be M — C; in the 
Babcock scheme for measuring mental deterioration the average standing on 
certain tests is subtracted from the score on a vacabulary test; on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue the score on the block design test may be subtracted from the informa- 
tion test score. Presuming that our clinical brethren use such difference scores 
for predicting a quantitative something of some kind, what pertinent comments 
can you make? (Note: there are at least two quite different considerations 
involved here.) 


11.11. Given that for criterion measures the S is 12 and S, is 8, and the report 
that a cross-validated multiple r between the criterion and a battery of 9 selected 
tests is .80. Why might one suspect at least one of the given values? 
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CHAPTER 12 


12.1. Consider the fourfold table with entries 4, B, C, and D, with the corre- 
sponding proportions a, b, c, and d. How might we go about setting up a 
measure of the success with which one variable can be predicted from another? 
(Note: to answer by saying compute an r of some kind is not enough.) 

12.2. The coefficient of contingency is always a positive number. Does it 
follow that its use will never permit one to say a relationship is negative? 
Explain. 

12.3. Sometimes in determining the interrelationship of items (scored as pass or 
fail) we encounter a fourfold table with zero frequency in either the upper-left 
or lower-right hand cell. Under what circumstances would you expect this to 
happen? (Your answer should be in terms of observables.) 

12.4. What measure of correlation would you use to describe the relationship 
between sex (as near a point variable as one encounters in psychology) and 
passing or failing a test item? Why? 

We discussed eta, the correlation ratio. What do you suppose “biserial 
stands for? Write out a reasonable guess as to the formula for such a 
measure. 

12.6. Occasionally we find instances in which the correlation between the 
percentile scores on two tests has been computed. Such а correlation coefficient 
resembles one type of correlation discussed somewhere in the text. Which? 
In what way? 

12.7. Consider two variables, X and Y. Does saying that the two are uncorre- 
lated (product-moment sense) necessarily mean that Y and X are independent? 
Explain. 

12.8. Sometimes a skewed distribution of scores can be approximately normal- 
ized by a simple transformation, such as log X or the square root of X. Now 
suppose rey = .60 and that linearity of regression holds exactly. If the square 
root transformation is used on X, would you expect the correlation of these new 
X values and Y to be higher or lower than .60? Why? What change would you 
expect if for both the original and transformed Xs we used the rank difference 
method in determining the correlation between the two variables? 

12.9. Suppose we have a plot of the relationship between two variables and that 
the form of the relationship seems to be logarithmic. Accordingly, we write 
an equation for predicting Y from Xas Y' = Blog X A with B and A so 
determined as to minimize (Y — Y). Obviously we can ascertain the variance 
about the curved line by computing X(Y — V/ V, the square root of which 
would be analogous to the standard error of estimate. Next we define an index of 
relationship, say theta, as 


x(Y — Y'PIN 
„ 
theta = 1 52, 
We also compute ғ andeta. Problem: arrange theta, eta, and ras to magnitude. 
Basis? 
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12.10. Suppose a scattergram between X and Y (both measured in a graduated 
fashion, and both yielding symmetrical distributions) and that we compute r, 
eta, point biserial r, and the fourfold point r (the last two by dichotomizing near 
the median or medians). Arrange these measures in order for expected magni- 
tude. 


12.11. One form of the formula for biserial r contains M, — Mi, the other 
contains M, — M,. Now suppose the number of cases in category 1 is so small 
that M; is very unstable in the sampling sense, hence the computed correlation 
must also be unstable. Why does not the use of the second form, which avoids 
the unstable mean, lead to a more stable r? 


12.12. Suppose a discriminant-function weighting of six tests for differentiating 
delinquents from nondelinquents; and suppose that for those having a weighted 
(total) score between, say, 160 and 170 it is noted that 90 are nondelinquents 
and 10 are delinquents. What can you say about the predictive value of scores 
between 160 and 170? Any cautions? 


CHAPTER 13 


13.1. Under what circumstance is the chief assumption underlying the chi 
square technique violated? 


13.2. In their 1949 Psychol. Bull. article on “The use and misuse of the chi- 
square test," Lewis and Burke cite nine different types of errors frequently 
made in using chi square. One of these is “neglect of frequencies of non- 
occurrence.” Can you illustrate what is meant by this? 


13.3, Specify briefly the types of situations for which it is easy to substitute the 
simple binomial for chi square as a test of significance. 

13.4. In the earlier days of chi square, Pearson and his followers claimed that 
the af for a fourfold table was 2. R. A. Fisher disagreed, and finally won the 
ensuing argument by pointing out that the df had to be 1 in order fora chi square 
P to agree with another (well-established) significance test applied to the same 
fourfold table. Query: What other test? Be specific. 

13.5. In what sense is chi square a “test of independence” ? 


13.6. The assumption that observations be independent (a requirement for chi 
square) seems to be violated in a true fourfold contingency table. How would 
you explain to the beginner that chi square for the fourfold table does not violate 
this assumption? 

13.7. Occasionally in a contingency table a cell may have zero frequency. 
Should this lead to any changes in using the chi square technique for testing the 
hypothesis of independence? If so, what? If not so, why not? 

13.8. Given pass (P) and fail (F) information for two test items in Table VII. 
Consider testing the two hypotheses: H; for independence and H; for difference 


in difficulty. For which would it be more important to use an exact probability 
test? Why? Be specific. 
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Table VII 
Item 2 
F P 
P 0 10 10 
Item 1 
F 14 6 20 


14 16 30 


13.9. Specify (by example) a situation for which the d/ for chi square isk —1 
for k observed frequencies and then a situation for which the df is also k — 1 
but there are 2k observed frequencies. 
13.10. Suppose a 3 by 3 contingency table, with N — 100, yields a chi square 
of 7.9 and that a 2 by 2 contingency table, with N = 100, also yields a chi square 
of 7.9. Thus the value of the contingency coefficient for each table becomes .27 
(by substituting in the formula for C). Defend one or the other of the following 
statements regarding the statistical significance of the two Cs. 

a. Both are of equal significance. 

b. They differ in significance. 
13.11. A study is made to learn whether the items on the 1937 Stanford-Binet 
have the same difficulty values as during the standardization testing period, 
1931-33. An item on which 5-, 6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds are tested might yield 
the difficulties (percentages for passing) given in Table УШ. 


Table УШ 
Age 5 6 1 8 
Ае o o o — — — 
N 101 203 202 203 
1931-33 
9 26 41 58 1 
— . — — 
N 90 120 130 115 
1955 
% 20 37 49 68 


Needed: An over-all test for the significance of the differences between the two 
periods of testing. How would you do it? Indicate just how you would set up 
your work sheet for making the calculations. Р 

13.12. Suppose an experiment involving two groups of rats, one of which 
(Group A) has been on à standard diet, the other (Group B) has been on à diet 
which is deficient in Vitamin А. Let Na = 30 and Ng = 20. In order 10 see 
whether the vitamin deficient group will choose а food with high natural vitamin 
content (say food X) in preference to food Y of low content, the members ae 
group are given a chance to choose on each of 5 successive days. In пшр 

there аге 90 preferences for food X and in Group B there are 70 preferences for 
food X. Now our investigator has heard of the chi square test. He reasons 
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that by chance 50 per cent of the choices in each group would be for food X, 
hence for Group A 75 of the 150 choices would be for X and in Group B 50 of the 
100 choices would be for X. Thus he arrives at the following table: 


A B 


„ Chance for X 75 50 
Observed for X 90 70 


decides that df = 2. Hence he finds P to be between the .01 and .001 levels of 
significance. In what ways, if any, can the statistical treatment be criticized? 


Table IX 


Item 2 Item 4 


P 20 40 P 0 10 
Item 1 Item 3 
E 30 10 Е 10 y; 


13.13. Given the fourfold tables in Table IX for passing (P) and failing (F) test 
items: 
a. Specify two meaningfull null hypotheses that are testable, via the chi 
square technique, with the 1-2 item table (formulas лог called for). 
b. Why would it be unsafe to test, via chi square, similar hypotheses 
regarding items 3 and 4? (N small is not a very sophisticated answer.) 
c. Indicate alternative (and better) methods for handling the two 
hypotheses re the data for items 3 and 4. 


13.14. Most of the items on the Strong Interest Inventory involve L (like), 
I (indifferent) and D (dislike) response categories. 

a. Suppose we have the responses from two independent groups on item 
i and we wish to test the hypothesis that the two populations from 
which our groups have been drawn are alike in their responses. 
Indicate the tabular setup and the techniques you would use in 
testing this hypothesis. 

b. Suppose item i and item j with responses from a single group and we 
wish to test the hypothesis that the responses to the two items are 
independent. Tabular setup? Technique? 

c. How would you go about testing the hypothesis that the “L” re- 
sponses to item i differed from the “L” responses to item j for a single 
group? 


from which he calculates chi square as (90 — 75)?/75 + (70 — 50)*/50 = 11. He 
next worries about the number of degrees of freedom, and seeing no restrictions 
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13.15. The following statement may be found in the text chapter on chi square. 
"For ns larger than 30, the expression V2 = V2n — 1 will have a sampling 
distribution which will follow very closely the unit normal curve. The probability 
is accordingly .05 that this expression will exceed +1.64, and .01 that it will 
exceed +2.33, by chance”. 
a. To what does the z refer? 
b. Why the concern with plus values only? 
c. How do you reconcile the use of 1.64 instead of 1.96 when you 
consider that 1.96 is for a two-tailed test, whereas chi square, under 
the appropriate condition, must equal 3.84 (or 1.96 squared) for a 
two-tailed significance level of .05? 
13.16. In the earlier days chi square was typically regarded as a technique for 
testing the “goodness of fit” of curves. What kind of curves? Why not other 
kinds? 
13.17. In general, would you expect chi square fora2 x 2 table to be larger or 
smaller than for a 3 x 3 table? Why? Under what circumstance could the 
reverse be true? 
13.18. Recently the author read a manuscript which involved data on a control 
group and three groups under three experimental conditions, a total of four 
groups with individuals assigned at random to the groups. The response data 
were dichotomous, hence chi square was used. A total of three fourfold tables 
(one for each experimental condition against control) were made, from which 
three chi squares were calculated, each with 1 df. Then the three chi squares (and 
the dfs) were added for a total chi square based on 3 df. Any comment? (Note: 
no low expected values involved.) Be specific. 


CHAPTER 14 


14.1. Suppose that in reading an older (circa 1920) study you find an Mp and 

Spp (S of distribution of difference scores) based on N — 10. You wish to 

re-evaluate Mp via the t technique. If no actual scores are reported, how would 

you proceed to get the needed unbiased estimate of the variance of the difference 

scores? 

14.2. In what way is the concept of “degrees of freedom” similar for chi square 

applied to frequencies and for the variance estimation situation? 

14.3. Typically, one tail (the right-hand side) of the chi square distribution is 

involved in tests of significance. 
a. Under what specific con: 


or two-tailed, test? . м : у, 
b. State two entirely different types of situations one of which requires 
using both tails of the chi square distribution and the other of which 


requires one tail and an alertness for the other. 
14.4. How could you use F to determine whether a variance of 25, gut on 
a sample of N cases, deviates significantly from a hypothetical value of 16? 


dition does this one tail provide a two-sided, 
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14.5. In a certain textbook on statistical method you find the following data 
for N = 30 cases for two forms of a test having .93 as its form versus form 
reliability: 


Mean s 
Form A 44.4 193.2 
Form B 42.8 146.3 


To judge whether the two forms differ in variability, the author takes 193.2/146.3 
as F. Any comment? 

14.6. The distributions of scores on successive learning trials on a pursuit rotor 
typically increase in variance from trial to trial. Why is Bartlett’s test not appli- 
cable for testing the differences among such variances ? 

14.7. Given for the 1937 Stanford-Binet the following standard deviations (all 
testing done during March 1956, and no siblings): 


Age 3 Age 4 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Ns 50 48 49 51 
Form L 17.5 18.0 16.8 16.5 
Form M 16.2 17.2 16.3 17.6 


a. For the best test of the differences between Ss, the difference 
17.5 — 16.2 would be tested by which formula ? 
18.0 — 16.5 would be tested by which formula? 
17.6 — 163 would be tested by which formula? 
b. Specify (write down numerical values) a set of four Ss that could be 
properly compared by Bartlett's test for homogeneity. 
14.8. Suppose for a group of 60 college students it is found that their grades 
correlate .40 with a reading comprehension test and .50 with an intelligence test. 
If the grades (grade point ratios) are expressed in standard-score form with 
variance of unity, it is immediately seen that the two errors of estimate (or 
residual) variances are .84 and .75. The r between the two tests is .70. 
a. Since. S4 and .75 are both S? values, how would you proceed to convert 
them into s? values? 
b. Presuming that you have the appropriate s* values, do you have any 
Suggestion as to how you might proceed to test the significance of the 
difference between the two estimated residual variances? 


CHAPTER 15 
15.1. The tabled values of F involve the ratio of two unbiased estimates of the 
same population variance, Why the requirement of "same" population vari- 


ance? Is, oris not, this sameness concerned with the assumption of homogeneity 
of variances? Why? 
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15.2. When we use F in the simple (one-way) analysis of variance to test the 
difference between, say, the means for four experimental conditions, the question 
(or requirement) of independence arises in at least three different places. Can 
you specify? 

153. Cite two bits of evidence that the F test as used in the analysis of variance 
is a two-tailed test despite the fact that the tabled value for the .01 level is actually 
the .02 level when a two-tailed test is appropriate for testing hypotheses regarding 
difference in variability of two groups. 

15.4. Another textbook author says that the variance estimate based on the 
within groups sum of squares (one-way classification with G groups) “согге- 
sponds to a standard error of a difference as used in the г test." In what way might 
this statement be regarded as partially true, and how would it need to be modified 
to make it exactly true? 

15.5. With reference to the variance estimates indicated in Table 15.4, why 
is it not permissible to take F = s?,[s?,, as a means of testing the hypothesis that 
the residual variance is greater than the within arrays variance? 

15.6. What application of chi square might be used to test the tenability of 
which assumption in simple analysis of variance? Any cautions in arranging the 
data for such a test? 

15.7. We had one F test in which the numerator involved eta squared minus th 
and another F test involving the difference between two multiple rs squared. In 
what way are the two Fs similar (or analogous)? 

15.8. We learned of an F test for Fı.a and for r- Do you see an easy way to test 
the significance of the point biserial r by an F test? How? 

159. We have seen how the goodness of fit of a normal curve to frequencies 
can be checked (or tested) via the use of the chi square technique, and we have 
seen how the F test can be used to test the goodness of fit of linear regression. 
Suppose we have height measurements on 100 children at each age, 1 to 18 
inclusive (cross-sectional, i.e., We are not following the same children from 1 to 
18). All measurements are within a week of a birthday. It is sometimes argued 
that growth follows the Gompertz curve, the equation of which is a double 


exponential function: Д 
Y = 5" 


in which v, g, and / are constants determinabl 


height (of the children). Kak 

я 5 Set up a As table with appropriate symbols to ee 

breakdown of the sum. of squares (for Y), the degrees of 5 0 

(actual numerical values), and the variance estimates (in sym s p 

which you would use to test the goodness of fit of the 15 to the 
Gompertz curve. Specify symbolically the F ratio you would use. 


b. In fitting a normal curve to а frequency distribution, we cab i 
pected frequencies. What in the fitting of a Compe curve would y 
consider as analogous to “expected” frequency * 


e from the data, X is age, and Y is 
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c. Would your proposed scheme for testing the fit of the Gompertz curve 
be valid in case of a longitudinal study (i.e., we follow same children 
from ages | to 18)? Defend your answer briefly. 

15.10. A recent (1967) textbook contains the following: 

zs 
in which s?, is “total variance," and % is “among-groups variance," and s*,, 
is within- groups variance." Any comment? 


CHAPTER 16 

16.1. If you mistakenly used simple analysis of variance for testing the difference 
between G means based on N sets of matched individuals, would you expect a 
smaller or larger P than would have resulted had you used the more appropriate 
two-way analysis of variance? Why? 
16.2. Consider the ordinary = test for the difference, via M p, between correlated 
means. What in this 2 test corresponds most closely to interaction"? Be more 
specific than a mere statement that "it" is found in the error term or in the 
numerator or in the denominator or in the correlation between scores. 
16.3. Given information regarding sex difference in weight at birth for large 
samples of American and of British babies. The data can obviously be placed in 
a two-way analysis of variance setup, which would permit testing for a nationality 
difference as well as for a sex difference. The sex by nationality interaction could 
also be tested by the analysis of variance method. Could this interaction have 
been tested prior to the invention of the F technique? How? 
16.4. During our discussion of chi square we did not mention “interaction.” 
Suppose the following data for number of subjects who overcome "set" in the 
water-jar test: 

70 of 100 male science majors 

60 of 100 female science majors 

40 of 100 male history majors 

50 of 100 female history majors 
Can you specify an interaction, and how would you proceed to test it for signifi- 
cance? (Note: this is not a small sample situation.) 
16.5. The fourth edition of a certain textbook gives "an alternative test that is 
simple" for making further tests after finding, by F, significant differences among 
several means. The alternative test is indeed simple: Let M stand for the group 
mean that deviates farthest from the mean, M,, of all groups combined. Com- 
pute an estimate of the standard error of M as Syr = 5,1 V m in which m is the 
group size and s,, is the usual within-groups variation. Then take 


t = (M — MD with df = mG G. 


2 
5, 


Any comments? 


16.6. Suppose a two-way classification calling for the fixed constants model. 
Would you prefer to have RC cases with measurement replication (thus leading 
to m scores per cell) or would you prefer mRC individuals (also leading to m 
scores per cell)? Why? 
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16.7. In order to ascertain the effect of varying the color of the stimulus patch 
on critical flicker fusion you might plan to use 10 subjects, each measured 6 times 
under each of four color conditions: red, blue, yellow, and green (brightness 
controlled). Set upa schematic variance table, with sources, variance estimates, 
and numerical dfs. Indicate legitimate Fs (actual variance ratios, in symbols) 
that can be used to test hypotheses, and specify the generality of conclusions you 
would draw from possible significant Fs. 
16.8. Suppose you are consulted by a statistically naive individual who has 
the notion that he can plan a study having to do with the effects of height and 
weight on basal metabolism by using a factorial design with height and weight 
as the basis for a two-way classification. 

a. Any warnings to him regarding possible difficulties in such a design? 

b. What plan would you suggest instead? 
16.9. Suppose researchers A and B both start with 12 litters of rats, 4 rats per 
litter, Both use identical T mazes. Researcher A splits each litter randomly so 
as to have four groups which are run under four different degrees of food depriva- 
tion. To test the between groups differences (deprivation effects), A computes an 
F with an interaction variance as "error." Researcher B runs all his rats under 
one condition, then calculates an F as the between litters variance estimate 
over the within litters variance estimate. (Each rat in both experiments has just 
one score.) 

a. Specify the degrees of freedom for A’s F and for B's F. 

b. Why did A use an interaction variance estimate as “error” whereas B 

used a within variance estimate as his “error” term? 

16.10. In a recent Journal of Psychology will be found the results, Table X, for 
an experiment designed to learn whether seeing the movie “Gentleman's Agree- 
ment” leads to changes in attitude toward the Jews. The researcher used the 
Levinson-Sanford Questionnaire on Anti-Semitism, an instrument with a re- 
ported reliability of .98. As usual in such studies, an experimental group was 
shown the movie, and a control group was not. Both groups were pretested with 
the questionnaire, and after the experimentals had seen the movie both groups 


were retested. The Ns were 50 and 90. 


Table X. Summary statistics 
Experimental 


23.55, Sy = 2-87 26.54, S; 2.26 
1640, Sy = 4.10 2106, Sy = 2.79 
Test-retest r — .84 
Difference in means: 192 
SD 1.63, 2 = .33 


Control 


Mean, pretest 


Mean, posttest 
Test-retest r = .64 


Difference in means: 7.45 
Sp, = 3.16, 2 = 226 


It was concluded that because the experimentals show a significant (at P = .03 
level) difference, whereas the controls do not, the movie did lead to changes 


SEMEN 9 8 9 
in attitude. Do you see anything wrong with his statistical treatment? 
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16.11. Because a smaller F is needed for a prescribed level of significance as the 
df for the denominator becomes larger, it has been argued frequently that we 
should strive to increase this df. 

a. Consider Design A with, say, 20 cases in each of two experimental 
groups having been assigned randomly and independently to the 
two groups in contrast to Design B in which we also have 20 cases 
per group, but the groups have been matched on a thought-to-be 
relevant variable by setting up 20 pairs of individuals. Which design 
provides the greater df and why might it be unwise to use the design 
with the larger df? 

b. Consider the test for the significance of linear correlation. As we 
outlined the procedure, the df for the denominator variance (residual) 
was N —2. Now in some texts we can find that the denominator 
variance is taken as the within array variance about the array mean 
with df — N — G where G is the number of arrays. Obviously, the 
dfs differ according to which variance is being used as "error." Why 
might the test based on N — 2 df be no more apt to lead to significant 
Fs than the one based on N — G df? 

c. Part b involves a within array variance about the array means and a 
within array variance about a regression line. Why can’t we test the 
difference between these two variances by taking F as their ratio? 
Do you see a possible indirect method for making an inference 
regarding their difference? 


16.12. Consider a two-way layout for the scores of 30 persons on C — 3 forms 
of a test. 

a. The remainder term will provide an estimate of error of measurement 
variance with how many (numerical value, please) degrees of free- 
dom? 

b. If your statistical clerk regarded the data as simply 30 groups of 
scores with m = 3 per group, he (or she) would have a possibly 
different estimate of error of measurement variance in the within 
persons term, which would have (numerical) how many degrees of 
freedom? 

c. The “possibly different” above implies what possible major source 
of difference, aside from dfs, in these two ways of estimating error 
variance? 

d. How would you test the difference between form means? 

e. How would you test the significance of the difference between the 
three form standard deviations? (Note: the available method may 
not be entirely satisfactory for a reason which you might specify.) 


16.13. Lay out a series of possible plans for studying the effect of illumination 
and the effect of foveal versus peripheral vision on critical flicker fusion (CFF). 
Let us agree to use five levels of illumination and four areas of retinal stimulation 
(foveal plus three areas proceeding outward from the fovea toward the periphery). 
For each approach, indicate the sources of variation, the dfs, the variance 
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estimates, and appropriate Fs. Evaluate the relative merits of your several plans. 
(Note: CFF is not affected by practice and can be measured in a couple of 
minutes.) 

16.14. In an issue of the Journal of Consulting Psychology will be found a 
study of two groups (paranoid schizophrenics and normals), 27 cases per group. 
We are told that “the groups were equated for age, education, and intelligence.” 
The dependent variable is a measure of “distortion” of responses to four stories. 
The authors present an analysis of variance table, given here as Table XI. 


Table XI. Analysis of variance 


Source df SSqs Var. Est. F P 
Groups 1 13.74 13.74 19.35 <.01 
Stories 3 17.81 5.94 837 «0l 
Individuals 53 144.87 2.73 B85 801 
G by S interaction 3 4.56 1,52 244 >.05 
Error 144 101.73 Лі 

Total 204 282.71 


What, if anything, is wrong with their statistical analysis? 

16.15. In practically all applications of the F test the hypothesis being tested 
determines the variance estimate to be placed in the numerator for the F ratio, 
and usually we do not bother to compute F if this numerator variance 15 smaller 
than the variance chosen as “error” for the denominator. Occasionally the 
numerator variance is so small relative to the chosen “error” variance that F 
taken upside down is significant. In discussing this, another text says “The 
situations where the F obtained in this manner is significant probably have no 
reasonable interpretation other than that they are the occasionally ш йал! 
values which are to be expected in random sampling.” Any comment ? ; 
16.16. A significant upside down F has its counterpart in what kind of a chi 
square? 

16.17. Do you think it possible, in a th 
(a) three-way interaction without two-Wi 
Explain. (The use of diagrams may help here.) 
16.18. It has been suggested that when an i 


constants), we should roceed to a series of analyst 
order. That is, a significant R x B x C interaction should be PA 
say, B two-way analyses involving rows and columns; and a Adda 5 
interaction should lead to, say R one-way analyses. What possible sense y 


make of this suggestion? б dvocatin, 
16.19. The author of a recent letter criticizes this textbook for A mn а 
without qualifications, the use of, eg; Sro for (68106 bore i ай ег (not 
[a,4,4,] design. He says that s?,, should be used only when it, VE 


i if sro is 
necessarily significantly larger) than sia. Stated differently he says that if , i 


ree-way fixed effects design, to have 
ay interaction and (b) vice versa? 


interaction is significant (fixed 
es of variance one lower in 
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smaller than s?,;, the latter should be used as “error.” Obviously, his worry is 
about those situations for which u and s*,,, do not differ significantly. He 
mentions “pooling” after making the point that “опе could use either term," i.e., 
either % ог Kerbe as "error." Aside from “pooling,” and in rather simple 
commonsense (but not statistically naive) terms, 
a. what argument do you think he set forth in favor of using s?,, only 
when it is larger (though not significantly so) than s?,,, as “error” 
for F? 
b. What argument would you use against his proposal? Note that this 
part can be answered even though you cannot answer part a. 


16.20. Do you see any possible way of utilizing the analysis of variance tech- 
nique for testing the hypothesis that the correlation between two variables is 
perfect within limits imposed by errors of measurement? This is the correction 
for attenuation problem under another guise. We intend this to be a hard 
question, and the only hint is to think in terms of standard scores for the two 
variables being correlated. 


CHAPTER 17 


17.1. Occasionally, linear and quadratic trend analysis has been used in 
situations involving an independent “variable” that is actually qualitative but for 
which the investigator argues that in terms of the expected outcome for the 
dependent variable the “levels” on the independent variable can be ordered. 
Accordingly the qualitatively different levels are treated as though ona scale with 
equal spacings (distances) from level to level as a basis for trend analysis. Do 
you see any difficulty in this procedure? 

17.2. In a recently published textbook is found an example in which five 
subjects are measured on three successive trials. The breakdown of the total sum. 
of squares quite properly leads to sums of squares for trials (df = 2), for subjects 
(df = 4), and for subject by trial interaction (df = 8). The sum of squares for 
trials is 90.00, and the sum of squares for linear trend is also 90.00 (df = 1). 

a. What implication does this equality of the two sums of squares have 
for a possible quadratic component? 

b. The author failed to follow through with any implication regarding 
the consequence of having unequal dfs (2 and 1) for the trial and the 
linear component sums of squares (of the same amount), What 
helpful remark could he have made? 

17.3. Consider the situation for which we have just three levels and linear and 
quadratic components have been “taken out." What can be said, before you see 
the results, about the fit of a quadratic equation (curve) to the three means? 
Does it follow that the quadratic component must be statistically significant? 
174. No use of individual slopes was made prior to p. 400 of the text. How 
could we use individual slopes in the setup involving a single linear trend based 
on correlated observations? 

17.5. Suppose the r between Y and X is .32 and the correlation ratio (eta) for 
Y on X is .40, both computed for a sample of N = 100 with G = 14 intervals on 
the v axis. The F for testing eta will have 13 and 86 degrees of freedom, whereas 
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the F for testing r will have 1 and 98 degrees of freedom. When the Fs are com- 
puted and the significance levels determined, we have F,,, = 1.26, P about .30, 
and F, — 13.76, P about .001. How do you account for r, though smaller than 
eta, being the more significant? (Do not forget that the larger the л; the smaller 
the F required for significance.) 

17.6. When we have the Case XV setup, we can test the differences among the 
possible B linear trends by following the procedure given on pp. 399-400. 
Suppose we wish to test the differences between the quadratic components of the 
B trend lines. How would you do this? (Note: You might first take out the 
linear components or you might proceed directly to the quadratic part.) 


CHAPTER 18 


18.1. Line 5 of Table 18.2 indicates the possibility of computing an r based on 
between sums. Why would such an r be meaningless when G — 2? 

18.2. Suppose an appreciable negative correlation between X and an uncon- 
trolled variable Y. Defend either the proposition that the covariance adjustment 
can be used or the proposition that it cannot be used. 

18.3. The correlation between two variables based on combined sex groups will 
be distorted by possible sex differences on either or both variables. How might 
you proceed to obtain a single r that is not distorted by the sex difference? 
18.4. An assumption underlying the covariance adjustment technique is homo- 
geneity of regression from group to group. Does the text provide a method for 
testing this assumption? Where (or what test)? 


CHAPTER 19 


19.1. Suppose you have 22 cases measured under normal (control) conditions, 
then measured under a prescribed experimental condition. You are interested 
in evaluating the changes, but because of marked skewness (in which scores?) 
you are skeptical of the tenability of the г test. Do you see а way of testing the 
significance of the changes by a method for which you might use chi square as an 
approximation? 

19.2. A possible extension of the general idea ofthe median test for two or more 
groups would be to classify the scores of each group into four categories accord- 
ing to their position relative to Оз, Оз, and О, based on the combined groups 
This would lead to a 4 by k table when we have k groups, from which a c | 
square with 3(k — 1) df could be computed. Aside from difficulties when . 
are very small and the loss of efficiency caused by grouping, Чо уо 0 
possible problem in connection with the meaning of a significant chi square from 


such a setup? 

19.3. While reviewing a manuscri| 
the author encountered a o І 
eight different "treatments" and со umns sto $ 
T with 16 (independent) cases per cell. Apparently the 1 5 5 а 
manuscript was a devotee of nonparametric methods: instead 0 de ds 

by G interaction by the conventional F test with the within cells as the err j 


pt submitted to Psychological Monographs, 
fixed effects design in which rows stood for 
od for two groups (pilots and non- 
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he used Kendall’s tau. If, his argument goes, the tau for the eight sets of 
means is significantly negative he would conclude that the interaction is signifi- 
cant. This tau is, of course, the correlation between a rank-ordering of the 
means in the first column and a rank-ordering of the means in the second column, 
with n = 8 pairs of ranks. For n = 8, tau must reach (negative) .49 for signifi- 
cance at the chosen level. Now there are three distinctly different bugs in this, 
every one of which nullifies his procedure. OK, try your critical powers. 


CHAPTER 20 


20.1. When experimental and control groups are set up on the basis of in- 
dividuals paired on two control variables, the gain in precision (or the error 
reduction) depends upon what fact(s), presumably available before carrying out 
the experiment? 
20.2. Suppose you wish to do an experiment in which the cost per experimental 
subject is far greater than that for a control. Accordingly you decide to take 
Ng as AN. What scheme, other than randomization, would you use to assure 
comparability for the two groups? And how would you proceed to test for 
significance the difference between the means of the two groups? 
20.3. In a recent study of sex differences in problem solving (X), the fact of 
differences in general intelligence as measured by a college aptitude test ( Y) was 
taken into account by comparing males and females who had been paired on Y. 
a. What statistical procedure do you think was used in testing the null 
hypothesis of no sex difference on X? 
b. Can you suggest an alternative experimental-statistical plan for 
getting at sex difference on X with Y controlled? 
20.4. For the large sample situation, the sampling variance of a mean based ona 
sample stratified on variable U is given by S2 = 5°,(1 — r®,,)/N and for the 
sampling variance of the difference between means based on groups matched as 
to distribution on control variable Y (not individual pairing), we have 


Sy = Pall — „№, + Sall — 7 ½%/ Ne 


Perhaps you will have noted the similarity of sampling variance for the stratified 
sampling situation and the matched distributions situation. Do you see a con- 
nection between the foregoing formulas and the analysis of variance technique? 
20.5. When attempting to evaluate the relative effect of two movies on attitudes 
(measured in a continuous fashion), we may form two groups by random assign- 
ment of individuals and then we may follow either (a) the procedure of a pretest, 
show movie, posttest, with the statistical analysis based on a comparison of the 
two mean changes or (5) the “after only” plan in which one movie is shown to 
each group after which both groups are tested and the difference between the 
resulting “after” means is tested for significance. This second, or “after only,” 
method is frequently more feasible than the first procedure. In general, which 
design would you expect to be more precise? Why? Can you specify a condition 
which might make the other design more precise? (Hint: presume that all four 
possible standard deviations are equal.) 


sit ee n 
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Table A. Normal curve functions 


2 or ojo Area: m to z Area: q Smaller h or Ordinate 
.00 .00000 .50000 .3989 
:05 :01994 .48006 .3984 
10 03983 46017 .3970 
15 .05962 44038 3945 
20 .07926 42074 .3910 
25 09871 40129 .3867 
30 11791 .38209 .3814 
35 13683 36317 .3752 
40 .15542 .34458 .3683 
45 .17364 .32636 .3605 
50 19146 30854 .3521 
55 .20884 .29116 .3429 
60 .22575 .27425 .3332 
65 24215 25785 .3230 
70 .25804 24196 3123 
us 27337 .22663 3011 
80 28814 .21186 .2897 
85 .30234 19766 .2780 
:90 .31594 .18406 .2661 
295 .32894 .17106 .2541 
1.00 -34134 15866 .2420 
1.05 35314 .14686 .2299 
1.10 36433 .13567 .2179 
1.15 :37493 12507 .2059 
1.20 38493 11507 1942 
1.25 39435 10565 1826 
1.30 40320 .09680 1714 
1.35 41149 .08851 1604 
1.40 41924 .08076 .1497 
1.45 42647 .07353 .1394 
1.50 43319 .06681 .1295 

1.55 43943 06057 .1200 
1.60 ‚44520 .05480 1109 
1.65 45053 04947 -1023 
1.70 45543 .04457 .0940 
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Table A. Normal curve functions (continued) 
z or alo Area: mtoz Area: q Smaller Лог Ordinate 


1.75 45994 04006 0863 
1.80 46407 63593 07 
1.85 46784 03216 .0721 
1.90 47128 .02872 .0656 
1.95 47441 .02559 .0596 
2.00 47725 02275 .0540 
2.05 47982 .02018 .0488 
2.10 48214 .01786 .0440 
2.15 48422 .01578 ,0396 
2.20 48610 01390 .0355 
2.25 48778 01222 0317 
2.30 48928 .01072 .0283 
2.35 49061 00939 .0252 
2.40 49180 .00820 .0224 
2.45 .49286 .00714 0198 
2,50 49379 00621 0175 
2.55 49461 00539 .0154 
2.60 49534 .00466 0136 
2.65 49598 .00402 0119 
2.70 49653 00347 0104 
2.75 49702 .00298 0091 
2.80 49744 .00256 .0079 
2,85 .49781 .00219 .0069 
2.90 .49813 .00187 .0060 
2.95 .49841 ‚00159 0051 
3.00 49865 00135 .0044 
3.25 .49942 .00058 .0020 
3.50 49977 ‚00023 ‚0009 
КАГА; 49991 00009 0004 
4.00 49997 00003 0001 
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Table B. Transformation of r to z 


r z r 2 r 2 
:01 010 34 354 67 811 
.02 020 185 366 68 .829 
.03 030 36 3 69 .848 
.04 040 37 .389 70 .867 
.05 050 38 -400 71 .887 
.06 060 229 412 72 .908 
07 070 40 424 73 :929 
.08 080 ES 436 74 950 
09 090 42 448 7⁵ 973 
10 100 43 .460 76 :996 
11 110 44 472. 77 1.020 
12 121 45 485 78 1.045 
1d 131 46 497 79 1.071 
14 141 AT 510 80 1.099 
15 151 48 523 81 1.127 
16 161 49 .536 82 1.157 
17 172 50 .549 83 1.188 
18 181 51 .563 84 1.221 
19 192 52 .577 85 1.256 
20 203 53 .590 86 1.293 
21 214 54 .604 87 1.333 
22 224 192 618 88 1.376 
23 234 :56 :633 89 1.422 
24 245 Бу! :648 90 1.472 
25 256 58 663 91 1.528 
26 266 259. 678 92 1.589 
27 277 .60 .693 93 1.658 
28 288 :61 709 94 1.738 
2 299 62 125 95 1.832 
.30 309 63 741 96 1.946 
31 321 64 758 97 2.092 
32 332 :65 au 98 2.298 
33 343 66 793 99 2.647 
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z -00 AMO MOS 048905: O ОРЕ 208% 100 
0 .0000 .0100 .0200 .0300 .0400 .0500 .0599 .0699 ‚0798 .0898 
zl .0997 .1096 .1194 .1293 .1391 .1489 .1586 .1684 .1781 .1877 
2 1974 .2070 .2165 2260 .2355 2449 .2543 .2636 .2729 2821 
3 2913 .3004 .3095 .3185 3275 .3364 3452 3540 3627 .3714 
4 3800 3885 3969 .4053 4136 .4219 .4301 .4382 .4462 4542 
5 .4621 .4699 .4777 .4854 .4930 .5005 .5080 .5154 .5227 .5299 
6 .5370 .5441 .5511 .5580 .5649 .5717 .5784 .5850 .5915 .5980 
7 .6044 .6107 .6169 .6231 .6291 .6351 .6411 .6469 .6527 .6584 
8 .6640 .6696 .6751 .6805 .6858 .6911 .6963 .7014 .7064 .7114 
9 7163 .7211 .7259 .7306 .7352 .7398 .7443 .7487 7531 7574 
1.0 7616 .7658 .7699 .7739 .7779 .7818 .7857 .7895 .7932 .7969 
1.1 8005 .8041 .8076 .8110 .8144 .8178 .8210 ‚8243 .8275 .8306 
12 .8337 .8367 .8397 .8426 .8455 .8483 .8511 .8538 .8565 .8591 
L3 .8617 .8643 .8668 .8692 .8717 .8741 .8764 .8787 .8810 .8832 
1.4 .8854 .8875 .8896 .8917 .8937 .8957 .8977 .8996 .9015 .9033 
1 9051 .9069 .9087 9104 9121 9138 .9154 .9170 .9186 9201 
1.6 19217 (9232 9246 9261 .9275 9289 99302 .9316 9329 9341 
1.7 9354 9366 9379 9391 9402 .9414 9425 9430 9447 .9458 
1.8 .9468 .9478 .9488 .9498 .9508 .9518 .9527 .9536 9545 .9554 
1.9 9562 .9571 .9579 .9587 .9595 .9603 .9611 .9618 .9626 .9633 
2.0 .9640 .9647 .9654 .9661 .9668 .9674 .9680 .9686 .9693 .9699 
2 9704 .9710 .9716 .9722 .9727 .9732 .9738 9743 .9748 .9753 
2.2 975) 9162 .9767 .9771 .9776 .9780 .9785 .9789 .9793 .9797 
23 .9801 .9805 .9809 .9812 .9816 .9820 .9823 .9827 .9830 .9834 
24 .9837 .9840 .9843 .9846 .9849 .9852 .9855 .9858 .9861 .9864 
2.5 .9866 .9869 .9871 .9874 .9876 .9879 .9881 .9884 .9886 .9888 
2.6 9890 .9892 .9894 .9897 .9899 .9901 .9903 .9904 .9906 .9908 
2.7 9910 .9912 .9914 .9915 .9917 .9919 9920 .9922 .9923 .9925 
2.8 9926 .9928 .9929 .9931 .9932 .9933 .9935 .9936 .9937 .9938 
2:9 .9940 .9941 .9942 .9943 .9944 .9945 .9946 .9948 .9948 .9950 


* Table C is abridged from Table VII of Fisher an 
for biological, agricultural 
Edinburgh, by permission o 


and medical research, 
f the authors and publishers. 


d Yates: Statistical tables 
Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 
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Table D. Distribution of X 


my РЕ 99 98 95 90 80 70 .50 

1 00016 00063 -0039 016 064 AS 46 

2 02 04 .10 21 45 71 1:39 

3 12 18 35 58 1.00 142 52:29] 

4 30 43 71 1.06 1.65 2.20 3.36 

5 55 His) 1.14 1.61 2.34 3.00 4.35 

6 87 1.13 1.64 2.20 3.07 3.83 5.35 

4 1.24 1.56 2.17 2.83 3.82 4.67 6.35 

8 1.65 2.03 2.73 3.49 4.59 5.53 7.34 

9 2.09 2.53 3.32 4.17 5.38 6.39 8.34 
10 2.56 3.06 3.94 4.86 6.18 пол 1985 

11 3.05 3.61 4.58 5.58 6.99 815 10.34 

12 3.57 4.18 5.23 6.30 7.81 9.03 11.34 

13 4.11 4.76 5.89 7.04 8.63 9.93 12.34 4 
14 466 5.37 6.57 7.79 9.47 10.82 13.34 { 
15 5.23 5.98 7.26 8.55 10.31 11.72 14.34 

164, 58% 6.61 7.96 9.31 11.15 12.62 15.34 

17 6.41 7.26 8.67 10.08 12.00 13.53 16.34 

18 7.02 7.91 9.39 10.86 12.86 14.44 17.34 [ 
19 1.63 8.57 10.12 11.65 13.72 15.35 1834 \ 
20 826 9.24 10.85 12.44 14.58 16.27 19.34 | 
21 8.90 9.92 11.59 13.24 15.44 17.18 20.34 

22 954 10.60 12.34 14.04 16.31 18.10 21.34 


23 0 11.29 13.09 14.85 17.19 19.02 22.34 


24 10.86 11.99 13.85 15.66 18.06 19.94 23.34 
25. 11.52 12.70 14.61 16.47 18.94 20.87 24.34 


26 1220 13.41 15.38 17.29 19.82 21.79 2534 
27 12.88 14.12 16.15 18.11 20.70 22.72 2634 
28 13.56 14.85 16.93 18.94 21.59 23.65 27.34 
29 1426 15.57 17.71 19.77 22.48 24.58 28.34 
30 14.95 16.31 18.49 20.60 23.36 25.51 29.34 


* Table D is abridged from Table IV of Fisher and Yates: Statistical tables 
for biological, agricultural and medical research, Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, by permission of the authors and publishers. 
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Table D. Distribution of X (continued) 
n 30 20 10 05 02 .01 .001 


1 1.07 1.64 2.71 3.84 5.41 6.64 10.83 
2 2.41 3.22 4.60 5.99 7.82 921 13.82 
3 3.66 4.64 6.25 7.82 9.84 11.34 16,27 
4 4.88 5.99 7.78 9.49 11.67 13.28 18.46 
3 6.06 7.29 9.24 11.07 13.39 15.09 20:52 


6 7.23 8.56 10.64 12,59 15.03 16.81 22.46 
7 8.38 9.80 12.02 14.07 16.62 18.48 24,32 
8 9:92 11.03 13.36 15.51 18.17 20,09 26.12 
9 10.66 12.24 14.68 16.92 19.68 21.67 27.88 
10 11.78 13.44 15.99 18.31 21.16 2321 29.59 


11 12.90 14.63 17.28 19.68 22.62 24.72 31.26 
14.01 15.81 18.55 21.03 24.05 26.22 32.91 
13 15.12 16.98 19.81 22.36 25.47 27.69 34.53 
14 16.22 18.15 21.06 23.68 26.87 29.14 36.12 
15 17.32 19.31 22,31 25.00 28.26 30.58 37.70 


16 18.42 20.46 23.54 26.30 29.63 32.00 39.25 
17 19.51 21.62 24.77 27,59 31.00 33.41 40.79 
18 20.60 22.76 25.99 28.87 32.35 34.80 42.31 
19 21.69 23.90 27.20 30.14 33.69 36.19 43,82 
20 22.78 25.04 28.41 31.41 35.02 37,57 45,32 


21 23.86 26.17 29.62 32.67 36.34 38.93 46.80 
22 24.94 27.30 30.81 33.92 37.66 40.29 48.27 
23 26.02 28.43 32.01 35.17 38.97 41.64 49.73 
24 27.10 29.55 33.20 36.42 40.27 42,98 51.18 
25 28.17 30.68 34.38 37.65 41.57 44.31 52.62 


26 29.25 31.80 35.56 38.88 42.86 45.64 54.05 
27 30.32 32.91 36.74 40.11 44.14 46.96 55.48 
28 31.39 34.03 37.92 41.34 45.42 48.28 56.89 
29 32.46 35.14 39.09 42.56 46.69 49.59 58.30 
30 33.53 36.25 40.26 43.71 47.96 50.89 59.70 


* Table D is abridged from Table IV of Fisher and Yates: Statistical tables 
d medical research, Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 


for biological, agricultural an t 
Edinburgh, by permission of the authors and publishers. 
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Table E. Distribution of 7“ 


n Р = 1 :05 :02 :01 001 
1 6.314 12.706 31.821 63.657 636.619 
2 2.920 4.303 6.965 9.925 31.598 
3 2:353 3.182 4.541 5.841 12.941 
4 2.132 2.716 3.747 4.604 8.610 
5 2.015 2.571 3.365 4.032 6.859 
6 1,943 2.447 3.143 3.707 5.959 
j 1.895 2.365 2.998 3.499 5.405 
8 1.860 2.306 2.896 3.355 5.041 
9 1.833 2.262 2.821 3.250 4.781 
10 1.812 2.228 2.764 3.169 4.587 
11 1.796 2.201 2.718 3.106 4.437 
12 1.782 2.179 2.681 3.055 4.318 
13 1.771 2.160 2.650 3.012 4.221 
14 1.761 2.145 2.624 2:977 4.140 
15 1.753 2.131 2.602 2.947 4.073 
16 1.746 2.120 2.583 2.921 4,015 
17 1.740 2.110 2.567 2.898 3,965 
18 1.734 2.101 2:552 2.878 3.922 
19 1.729 2.093 2.539 2.861 3.883 
20 1.725 2.086 2.528 2.845 3.850 
21 1.721 2.080 2.518 2.831 3.819 
22 1.717 2.074 2.508 2.819 3.792 
23 1.714 2.069 2.500 2.807 3.767 
24 1.711 2.064 2.492 2.797 3.745 
25 1.708 2.060 2.485 2.787 3.725 
26 1.706 2.056 2.479 2.779 3.707 
27. 1.703 2.052 2.473 2.771 3.690 
28 1.701 2.048 2.467 2.763 3.674 
29 1.699 2.045 2.462 2.756 3.659 
30 1.697 2.042 2.457 2.750 3.646 
40 1.684 2.021 2.423 2.704 3.551 
60 1.671 2,000 2.390 2.660 3.460 
120 1.658 1.980 2.358 2.617 3.373 
о 1.645 1.960 2.326 2.576 3.291 


* Table Е is abridged from Table Ш of Fisher and Yates: Statistical tables 
for biological, agricultural and medical research, Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, by permission of the authors and publishers. 
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Table F. Table of F for .05 (roman), .01 (italic), and .001 (bold face) 
levels of significance* 


ni ud 1 2 3 4 ae. i an уе 


161 200 216 225 230 234 239 244 249 254 


1 4052 4999 5403 5625 5724 5859 5981 6106 6234 6366 
405284 500000 540379 562500 576405 585937 598144 610667 623497 636619 
2 18.51 19,00. 19.16 19.25 19,30 1933 19.37 1941 19,45 19,50 


98.49 99.01 99.17 99.25 99,30 99,33 99.36 9942 9946 99.50 
998,5 999.0 999.2 0999.2 999.3 9993 999,4 999.4 999,5 999,5 


10.13 955 928 9.12 901 894 884 874 864 8.53 
34.12. 30.81 29.46 28,71 2824 27.91 2749 27.05 26.60 26.12 
167.5 148,5 1411 1371 1346 1328 130.6 1283 1259 1235 


4 171 694 659 6.39 626 $616 % 591 $7 5.63 
21.20 1800 16.69 15,98 1552 1521 1480 1437 1393 1346 
7414 61.25 56.18 53,44 51.71 50,53 49.00 4741 4577 44.05 


661 $79 541 519 5.05 495 482 468 4.53 4.36 
5 16.206 13,27 12.06 1139 10.97 10.67 10.27 989 947 9.02 
47.04 36.61 3320 3109 2975 2884 27.64 20,42 1514 23,78 


5.99 514 476 4.53 439 428 41$ 400 3M 367 
6 13.74 10.92 978 915 875 847 % 772 731 6.88 
35,51 27.00 23.70 21,90 20,81 20.03 19.03 17.99 1689 15,75 


5.59 4.74 4.35 412 397 387 элу 3.57 341 22) 
7 12.235 OSS 845 785 746 79 684 647 607 363 
2922 21.69 1877 17.19 1621 1552 14,65 13.71 12,73 11.69 


532 446 4.07 3.84 3.69 3.58 344 38 »2 29 
8 1L26 865 759 701 663 6.37 603 567 3528 446 
25,42 18.49 1583 1439 1349 1286 12,04 1419 109 9M 


5.12 426 3.86 3.63 348 iy 32 307 2% 271 
9 10.56 802 6.99 642 606 580 $47 511 473 4 
221.86 16,9 1390 1256 11.71 11.13 10.37 957 вт 7" 


496 4.10 3.71 348 33 3.22 307 29| 274 2% 
10 1004 7,56 655 3.99 564 $49 506 471 4H 
2104 14.901 12,55 1128 1048 992 920 845 744 6.76 


4.84 398 3.59 3.36 3.20 3.09 295 279 261 240 


M 965 7.20 622 547 3.32 507 474 440 40 3.00 


1965 1381 1156 1026 958. Мв 835 749 68 6.00 


4.75 388 349 2326 31 1 30 x 
12 933 6.93 595 541 $06 482 450 416 ы 336 
18.64 1297 1080 9.63 8.89 8.38 771 700 625 542 


i i i and Yi 
* Table F is reprinted, in rearran, form, from Table V of Fisher 
tables for biological, agricultural ا‎ ‘research, Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., Edinburgh, by 


permission of the authors and publishers. 
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{ 


«j2 249 339 354 534 mg atg 234 asa ess cag zapis 


|a lang sey 222 mea 2271 sre see mes mep mep sep 2 
22 н mip mg ти mo 21 мы 82 877 Shy ты! 
ин en му mg и mag meg meg ms mag м | 
иза эз аз eds ты sis tg аш зи эм mes sid 
онн ив икин nop sop 877 772 иннин! [| 


dederim А. | 


- qug س‎ 5 — — 
om 
nne 
‘ ج‎ = * + бэл а “Ф Ф A 
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Table G. Squares and square roots 


1,00000 


3.16228 


1,00499 
1,00995 
1.01489 


1.01980 
1.02470 
1.02956 


1.03441 
1.03925 
1.04405 


5.17805 
3.19374 
3.20936 


3.22490 
3.24037 
3.25576 


3.27109 
3.28634 
3.50151 


2.2801 
2.5104 
2.5409 


2.3716 
2.4025 
2.4336 


2.4649 
2.4964 
2.5281 


5.88587 
5.91152 


5.92428 
3.93700 
5.94968 


5.96252 
5.97492 
3.98748 


1.04881 


3.31662 


2.5600 


4.00000 


1.2321 
1.2544 
1.2769 


1.2996 
1.3225 
1.3456 


1.3689 
1.3924 
1.4161 


1.05357 
1.05830 
1.06301 


1.06771 
1.07238 
1.07703 


1.08167 
1.08628 
1.09087 


E S 
BH 36155 


3.37639 
3.39116 
5.40588 


3.42053 
3.43511 
3.44964 


2.5921 
2.6244 
2.6569 
2.6896 
2.7225 
2.7556 


2.7889 


28062 
.28452 
28841 
29228 
9615 
50000 


4.01248 
4.02492 
4.03733 


4.04969 
4.06202 
4.07431 


4.08656 


1.4400 


1.09545 


5.46410 


1.4641 
1.4884 
1.5129 


1.5376 
1.5625 
1.5876 


1.6129 
1.6384 
1.6641 


3.47851 
5.49285 
3.50714 


3.52136 
5.53553 
3.54965 


3.56371 
3.57771 
3.59166 


3.2041 


30767 


31149 
31529 


31900 
м 288 


4.19524 


4.20714 
4.21900 
4.23084 


1.6900 


1.14018 


3.2400 


1.54164 


1.7161 
1.7424 
1.7689 


1.14455 
1.14891 
1.15326 


1.15758 
1.16190 
1.16619 


1.17047 
1.17473 
1.17898 


3.61939 
3.63318 
3.64692 


3.66060 
3.67423 
3.68782 


3.70135 
3.71484 
5.72827 


3.2761 
3.3124 
3.5489 


3.3856 
5.4225 
5,4596 


3.4969 
3.5344 
3.5721 


1.34536 
1.34907 
1.35277 


1.35647 
1.36015 
1.36382 


1.36748 
1.37113 
1.37477 


4.25441 
4.26615 
4.27785 


4.28952 
4.50116 
4.51277 


4.32435 
4.33590 
4.34741 


шы 


3.74166 


3.6100 


1.57840 


4.55890 


2.0449 


2.0736 
2.1025 
2.1316 


2.1609 
2,1904 
2.2201 


| 1.18743 
1.19164 
1.19583 


1.20000 
1.20416 
1.20830 


1.21244 
1.21655 
1.22066 


3.75500 
3.76829 
5.78155 


3.79473 
3.80789 
3.82099 


3.83406 
5.84708 
3.86005 


5.7249 


3.7636 
3.8025 
3.8416 


3.8809 
3.9204 
3.9601 


1,38203 
1,38564 
1.38924 


1.39284 
1.39642 
1.40000 


1.40357 
1.40712 


1.41067 
— 


4.37035 
4.38178 
4.39318 


4.40454 
4.41588. 
4.42719 


4.43847 
4.44972 
4.46094 


1.22474 


4.0000 
N: 


1.41421 
VN 


-] 
4.47214 
N 
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Table G. Squares and square roots (continued ) 


D 
е 
© 


А1421 | 4.47214 


1.41774 | 4.48330 
1.42127 | 4.49444 
1.42478 | 4.50555 


1.42829 | 4.51664 
1.43178 | 4.52769 
1.43527 | 4.53872 


1.43875 | 4.54973 
1.44222 
1.44568 


44914 


1.58430 
1.58745 
1.59060 


555 
888 


1.59274 
‚5968 


RRR ыры кюю 
888 

RRR RRR мык 

% 882 882 


23888 
БА 
Se 


ыю 
S S8 


S 
v^ 
82 


RR PEP pp 
SES 882 8 


LL 
Go SN ane 


RR юк 


4.605 
4.67974 
4.69042 


4.70106 
4.71169 
1.49332 | 4.72229 


1555 4.73286 
.50000 | 4.74342 
5.1076 1 10335 | 4.75395 


5.1529 | 1.50665 
5.1984 | 1.50997 
5.2441 | 1.51327 


1.51658 
1.51987 
1.52315 
1.52645 


1.52971 
1.55297 
1.53625 


ددد | * 


pss кюю PRP 


1.53948 
1.54272 
1.54596 
— 
1.54919 
1.55242 
1.55563 
1.55885 
1.56205 


1.56525 
1.56844 


1.57162 
1.57480 
1.57797 
1.58114 
— 
VN 


ee ججج‎ 
z 
tr 
ET 


ES 
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Table G. Squares and square roots (continued) 


— 
1.73205 | 5.47723 . 1.87083 


1.73494 | 5.48635 К 2. 1.87550 
1.75781 | 5.49545 Ў 7 1.87617 
1.74069 | 5.50454 Я 7 1.87883 


1.74356 | 5.51362 : 1.88149 
1.74642 | 5.52268 x 1.88414 
1.74929 | 5.55175 E 1.88680 


1.75214 | 5.54076 А 12.7449 | 1.88944 | 5.97495 
1 5.54977 у 12.8164 | 1.89209 | 5.98331 
.55878 Я 12.8881 | 1.89475 | 5.99166 


5.56776 z 12.9600 | 1.89737 | 6.00000 


5.57674 61 | 13.0321 | 1.90000 | 6.00855 
5.58570 x 13.1044 | 1.90263 | 6.01664 
5.59464 165 | 13.1769 | 1.90526 | 6.02495 


1.77200 | 5.60357 13.2496 | 1.90788 | 6.03324 
1.77482 | 5.61249 13.3225 | 1.91050 | 6.04152 
1.77764 | 5.62139 13.3956 | 1.91311 | 6.04979 


1.78045 | 5.65028 13.4689 | 1.91572 | 6.05805 
1.78326 | 5.63915 13.5424 | 1.91833 | 6.06630 
1.78606 | 5.64801 13.6161 | 1.92094 | 6.07454 


1.78885 | 5.65685 13.6900 | 1.92354 | 6.08276 


1.79165 | 5.66569 13.7641 | 1.92614 | 6.09098 
1.79444 | 5.67450 13.8384 | 1.92873 | 6.09918 
1.79722 | 5.68331 13.9129 | 1.93132 | 6.10737 


10.4976 | 1.80000 | 5.69210 13,9876 | 1.93391 | 6.11555 
10.5625 | 1.80278 | 5.70088 14.0625 | 1.95649 | 6.12372 
10.6276 | 1.80555 | 5.70964 14.1376 | 1.93907 | 6.13188 


10,6929 | 1. 5.71839 14.2129 | 1.94165 | 6.14003 
10,7584 | 1. 5.72713 14.2884 | 1.94422 | 6.14817 
10.8241 | 1 73585 14.3641 | 1.94679 | 6.15630 


10.8900 5.74456 14.4400 | 1.94936 | 6.16441 


10.9561 | 1.81934 | 5.75326 14.5161 | 1.95192 | 6.17252 
11.0224 | 1.82209 | 5.76194 14.5924 | 1.95448 | 6.18061 
11.0889 | 1.82483 | 5.77062 14.6689 | 1.95704 | 6.18870 


11,1556 | 1.82757 | 5.77927 14.7456 | 1.95959 | 6.19677 
350 | 5.78792 14.8225 | 1.96214 | 6.20484 
5.79655 14.8996 | 1.96469 | 6.21289 


5.80517 14.9769 | 1.96723 
1 5.81378 15.0544 | 1.96977 
1.84120 | 5.82237 15.1321 | 1.97231 


1.84391 15.2100 | 1.97484 


1.84662 | 5.85952 15.2881 | 1.97737 | 6.25300 
1.84932 | 5.84808 15.3664 | 1.97990 | 6.26099 
1.85203 | 5.85662 15.4449 | 1.98242 | 6.26897 


E 5.86515 15.5236 | 1.98494 | 6.27694 
11.9025 | 1. 5.87367 15.6025 6.28490 
11.9716 | 1. 5.88218 15.6816 6.29285 


12.0409 | 1. 5.89067 15.7609 | 1. 6.30079 

12.1104 | 14 5.89915 15.8404 | 1: 6.30872 

12.1801 | 14 5.90762 15.9201 6.51664 

12.2500 16.0000 | 24 6.32456 
N: N 


888 888 


E 


wie 2222 
CaN Ane Ane 
888 852 


2288 stace 288888 888 


is 
© 
а 
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bbi ююю 
SSN ane 
QR nuu 
Cay oos ane 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3 
КЕ 
5 
5. 
3. 
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Table G. Squares and square roots (continued) 


4 


gun 
2.12368 

2.12603 

2.12838 

2.13075 

2.13307 

| 2.15542 

2.01742 2.13776 
15 T r 14009 


2. 
2.14243 


app aaa 888 8 
$33 RRR 888 8 


aaa 


16.8921 
16.9744 
17.0569 


| . 17.1396 
17.2225 
17.3056 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


паг 
EIE 
$$ 


N 


B 
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Table G. Squares and square roots (continued) 


25.0000 


2.23607 


VN 


7.07107 


N? 


30.2500 


VN 


2.34521 


LON 


7.41620 


25.1001 
25.2004 
25.5009 


25.4016 
25.5025 
25.6036 


25.7049 
25.8064 
25.9081 


2.23830 
2.24054 
2.24277 


2.24499 
2.24722 
2.24944 


2.25167 
2.25589 
2.25610 


7.07814 
7.08520 
7.09225 


7.09930 
7.10634 
7.11337 


7.12039 
7.12741 
7.13442 


30.3601 
30.4704 
30.5809 


30.6916 
30.8025 
30.9136 


31.0249 
31.1364 
31.2481 


2.34734 
2.34947 
2.35160 


2.35372 
2.35584 
2.55797 


2.36008 
2.36220 
2.36432 


26.0100 


2.25832 


7.14143 


31.3600 


2.56645 


26.1121 
26.2144 
26.3169 


26.4196 
26.5225 
26.6256 


26.7289 
26.8324 
26.9361 


2.26053 
2.26274 
2.26495 


2.26716 
2.26936 
2.27156 


2.27376 
2.27596 
2.27816 


7.14843 
7.15542 
7.16240 


7.16938 
7.17635 
7.18331 


7.19027 
7.19722 
7.20417 


31.4721 
31.5844 
31.6969 


31.8096 
31.9225 
32.0356 


32.1489 
32.2624 
32.3761 


2.36854 
2.37065 
2.37276 


2.37487 
2.37697 
2.37908 


2.38118 
2.38328 
2.38537 


7.52994 
7.53658 
7.54521 


27.0400 


2.28035 


7.21110 


32.4900 


2.38747 


7.54983 


27.1441 
27.2484 
27.3529 


27.4576 
27.5625 
27.6676 


27.7729 
27.8784 
27.9841 


28.0900 | 2.30217 


2.28254 
2.28473, 
2.28692 


2.28910 
2.29129 
2.29347 


2.29565 
2.29783 
2.50000. 


7.21803 
7.22496 
7.25187 


7.23878 
7.24569 
7.25259 


7.25948 
7.26656 
7.27324 


7.28011 
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32.6041 
32.7184 
32.8529 


52.9476 
33.0625 
33.1776 


33.2929 
33.4084 
33.5241 


2.38956 
2.39165 
2.39374 


2.59585 
2.39792 
2.40000 


2.40208 
2.40416 
2.40624 


7.55645 
7.56307 
7.56968 


7.57628 
7.58288 
7.58947 


7.59605 
7.60263 
7.60920 


33.6400 


2.40832 


7.61577 


28.1961 
28.3024 
28.4089 


28.5156 
28.6225 
28.7296 


28.8369 
28.9444 
29.0521 


2.50434 
2.50651 
2.50868 


2.31084 
2.31301 
2.51517 


2.51735 
2.51948 
2.52164 


7.28697 
7.29383 
7.30068 


7.30753 
7.51437 
7.52120 


7.52803 
7.53485 
7.34166 


35.7561 
33.8724 
33.9889 


34.1056 
34.2225 
34.5396 


34.4569 
34.5744 
34.6921 


2.41039 
2.41247 
2.41454 


2.41661 
2.41868 
2.42074 


2.42281 
2.42487 
2.42693 


7.62234 
7.62889 
7.63544 


7.64199 
7.64853 
7.65506 


7.66159 
7.66812 
7.67463 


29.1600 


2.52379 


7.54847 


34.8100 


2.42899 


7.68115 


29.2681 
29.3764 
29.4849 


29.5936 
29.7025 
29.8116 


29.9209 
30.0304 
30.1401 


2.32594 
2.32809 
2.53024 


2.53238 
2.33452 
2.53666 


2.53880 
2.54094 
2.34307 


7.55527 
7.56206 
7.56885 


7.57564 
7.38241 
7.58918 


7.59594 
7.40270 
7.40945 


34.9281 
35.0464 
55.1649 


35.2836 
35.4025 
35.5216 


35.6409 
35.7604 
35.8801 


2.43105 
2.43311 
2.43516 


2.43721 
2.43926 
2.44131 


2.44336 
2.44540 
2.44745 


7.68765 
7.69415 
7.70065 


7.70714 
7.71362 
7.72010 


7.72658 
7.73305 
7.73951 


30.2500 
N: 


2.34521 


VN 


7.41620 
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Table G. Squares and square roots (continued) 


N? VN N? VN DON 
36.0000 | 2.44949 | 7.74597 z 42.2500 | 2.54951 | 8.06226 


36.1201 | 2.45153 | 7.75242 51 | 42.3801 
36.2404 | 2.45357 | 7.75887 .52 | 42.5104 2055545 9.07405 
36.3609 | 2.45561 | 7.76531 . 42.6409 | 2.55539 8:08084 


36.4816 | 2.45764 | 7.77174 54 | 42.7716 | 2.557, 
36.6025 | 2.45967 | 7.77817 25 | 42.9025 25750 909521 
36.7236 | 2.46171 | 7.78460 ‚56 43.0336 | 2.56125 | 8.09938 


36.8449 | 2.46374 | 7.79102 . 43.1649 | 2.56520 | 8.10555 
36.9664 | 2.46577 | 7.79744 .. 43.2964 | 2.56515 | 8.1 1172 
37.0881 | 2.46779 | 7.80385 Ў 45.4281 | 2.56710 | 8.11788 


37.2100 | 2.46982 | 7.81025 al 43.5600 | 2.56905 | 8.12404 


2.47184 | 7.81665 X 43.6921 | 2.57099 | 8.13019 
2.47386 | 7.82304 Ў 43.8244 | 2.57294 | 8.13654 
2.47588 | 7.82945 Ў 45.9569 | 2.57488 | 8.14248 


2.47790 | 7.83582 164 | 44.0896 | 2.57682 | 8.14862 
2.47992 | 7.84219 . 44,2225 | 2.57876 | 8.15475 
2.48193 | 7.84857 Ў 44.3556 | 2.58070 | 8.16088 


58.0689 | 2.48595 | 7.85495 X 44.4889 | 2.58263 | 8.16701 
38.1924 | 2.48596 | 7.86130 i 44.6224 | 2.58457 | 8.17313 
38.3161 | 2.48797 | 7.86766 X 44.7561 | 2.58650 | 8.17924 
38.4400 | 2.48998 | 7.87401 . 44.8900 | 2.58844 | 8.18535 


38.5641 | 2.49199 | 7.88036 Ў 45.0241 | 2.59037 m 


оюу Ana Ul 


i 
© 


38.6884 | 2.49599 | 7.88670 Ў 45.1584 | 2.59230 | 8.19756 
38.8129 | 2.49600 | 7.89305 . 45.2929 | 2.59422 | 8.20366 


38.9376 | 2.49800 | 7.89957 у 45.4276 | 2.59615 | 8.20975 
39:0625 | 2.50000 | 7.90569 » 45.5625 | 2.59808 | 8.21584 


59.1876 | 2.50200 | 7.91202 , 45.6976 | 2.60000 | 8.22192 
8.22800 
8.25408 
2.60576 | 8.24015 


39.3129 | 2.50400 | 7.91855 i 45.8529 | 2.60192 
39.4384 | 2.50599 | 7.92465 1 45.9684 | 2.60384 
39.5641 | 2.50799 | 7.93095 » 46.1041 


39.6900 | 2.50998 | 7.93725 Ё 46.2400 | 2.60768 | 8.24621 
39.8161 | 2.51197 | 7.94355 Ў 46.5761 | 2.60960 | 8.25227 
46.5124 | 2.61151 | 8.25833 


39.9424 | 2.51396 | 7.94984 Ў 
40.0689 | 2.51595 | 7.95615 Ў 46.6489 | 2.61343 | 8.26458 


bibi Ыры NNi 
SEN S ANS 


40.1956 | 2.51794 | 7.96241 84 | 46.7856 | 2.61534 | 8.27043 
40.3225 | 2.51992 | 7.96869 "85 | 46.9225 | 2.61725 | 8.27647 
40.4496 | 2.52190 | 7.97496 "86 | 47.0596 | 2.61916 | 8.28251 
40.5769 | 2.52389 | 7.98125 87 | 47.1969 | 2.62107 | 8.28855 

‚52! 7.98749 l 47.3344 | 2.62298 8.29458 
40.8821 252764 89 | 47.4721 | 2.62488 | 8.50060 


40.8321 | 2.52784 | 7.99375 
40.9600 | 2.52982 | 8.00000 47.6100 | 2.62679 | 8.30662 
2.62869 | 8.31264 


41.0881 | 2.53180 | 8.00625 4 47,7481 
41.2164 | 2.53377 | 8.01249 Ў 47.8864 | 2.63059 | 8.51865 
41.3449 | 2.53574 | 8.01875 Ў 48.0249 | 2.63249 8.52466 
1.4736 | 2.53772 | 8.02496 Ў 48.1636 2.63439 | 8.55067 
446028 2.53969 | 8.03119 f 48.3025 | 2.63629 | 8.33667 
41.7316 | 2.54165 8.03741 ў 48.4416 | 2.65818 8.54266 
4865 
41.8609 | 2.54362 8.04365 X 48.5809 | 2.64008 | 8.5 
41.9904 | 2.54558 | 8.04984 Ў 48.7204 | 2.64197 HE) 
42.1201 | 2.54755 8.05605 Z 48.8601 | 2.64386 | 8.36007 


42.2500 | 2.54951 
42.2500 — 
БЫ VN 


— 
49.0000 | 2.64575 
. | 
N. VN 
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Table G. Squares and square roots (continued) 


N? VN N VN 
49.0000 | 2.64575 | 8.36660 56.2500 | 2.73861 | 8.66025 
49.1401 | 2.64764 | 8.37257 56.4001 | 2.74044 | 8.66603 
49.2804 | 2.64953 | 8.37854 56.5504 8.67179 
49.4209 | 2.65141 | 8.38451 56.7009 8.67756 
C 49.5616 | 2.65330 | 8.39047 56.8516 | 2.74591 | 8.68332 
7.05 | 49.7025 | 2.65518 | 8.39643 57.0025 | 2.74773 | 8.68907 
7.06 | 49.8436 | 2.65707 | 8.40238 57.1536 | 2.74955 | 8.69483 
7.07 | 49.9849 | 2.65895 | 8.40833 57.3049 | 2.75136 | 8.70057 
7.08 | 50.1264 | 2.66083 | 8.41427 57.4564 | 2.75318 | 8.70632 
7.09 | 50.2681 | 2.66271 | 8.42021 57.6081 | 2.75500 | 8.71206 
7.10 | 50.4100 | 2.66458 | 8.42615 57.7600 | 2.75681 | 8.71780 
7.11 | 50.5521 | 2.66646 | 8.43208 К 57.9121 | 2.75862 | 8.72353 
7.12 | 50.6944 | 2.66833 | 8.43801 Д 58.0644 | 2.76045 | 8.72926 
7.13 | 50.8369 | 2.67021 | 8.44393 7. 58.2169 | 2.76225 | 8.73499 
7.14 | 50.9796 | 2.67208 | 8.44985 7.64 | 58.3696 | 2.76405 | 8.74071 
7.15 | 51.1225 | 2.67395 | 8.45577 7.65 | 58.5225 | 2.76586 | 8.74643 
7.16 | 51.2656 | 2.67582 | 8.46168 7.66 | 58.6756 | 2.76767 | 8.75214 
7.17 | 51.4089 | 2.67769 | 8.46759 7.67 | 58.8289 | 2.76948 | 8.75785 
7.18 | 51.5524 | 2.67955 | 8.47349 7.68 | 58.9824 | 2.77128 | 8.76356 
7.19 | 51.6961 | 2.68142 | 8.47939 7.69 | 59.1361 | 2.77308 | 8.76926 
7.20 | 51.8400 | 2.68328 | 8.48528 7-70 | 59.2900 | 2.77489 | 8.77496 
7.21 | 51.9841 | 2.68514 | 8.49117 7.71 | 59.4441 | 2.77669 | 8.78066 
7.22 | 52.1284 | 2.68701 | 8.49706 7.72 | 59.5984 | 2.77849 | 8.78635 
7.23 | 52.2729 | 2.68887 | 8.50294 7.75 | 59.7529 | 2.78029 | 8.79204 
7.24 | 52.4176 | 2.69072 | 8.50882 7.74 | 59.9076 | 2.78209 | 8.79773 
7.25 | 52.5625 | 2.69258 | 8.51469 7.75 | 60.0625 | 2.78388 | 8.80341 
7.26 | 52.7076 | 2.69444 | 8.52056 7.76 | 60.2176 | 2.78568 | 8.80909 
7.27 | 52.8529 | 2.69629 | 8.52645 7.77 | 60.3729 | 2.78747 | 8.81476 
7.28 | 52.9984 | 2.69815 | 8.53229 7.78 | 60.5284 | 2.78927 | 8.82043 
7.29 | 53.1441 | 2.70000 | 8.53815 7.79 | 60.6841 | 2.79106 | 8.82610 
7.30 | 53.2900 | 2.70185 | 8.54400 7.80 | 60.8400 | 2.79285 | 8.83176 
53.4361 | 2.70370 | 8.54985 7.81 | 60.9961 | 2.79464 | 8.83742 
53.5824 | 2.70555 | 8.55570 7.82 | 61.1524 | 2.79643 | 8.84308 
55.7289 | 2.70740 | 8.56154 7.83 | 61.3089 | 2.79821 | 8.84873 
53.8756 | 2.70924 | 8.56738 7.84 | 61.4656 | 2.80000 | 8.85438 
54.0225 | 2.71109 | 8.57321 7.85 | 61.6225 | 2.80179 | 8.86002 
54.1696 | 2.71293 | 8.57904 7.86 | 61.7796 | 2.80357 | 8.86566 
54.5169 | 2.71477 | 8.58487 7.87 | 61.9369 | 2.80535 | 8.87130 
54.4644 | 2.71662 | 8.59069 Д 62.0944 | 2.80713 | 8.87694 
54.6121 | 2.71846 | 8.59651 62.2521 | 2.80891 | 8.88257 
54.7600 | 2.72029 | 8.60233 62.4100 | 2.81069 | 8.88819 
54.9081 | 2.72213 | 8.60814 62.5681 | 2.81247 | 8.89382 
55.0564 | 2.72397 | 8.61394 62.7264 | 2.81425 | 8.89944 
55.2049 | 2.72580 | 8.61974 62.8849 | 2:81603 | 8.90505 
55.3536 | 2.72764 | 8.62554 65.0436 | 2.81780 | 8.91067 
55.5025 | 2.72947 | 8.63134 63.2025 | 2.81957 | 8.91628 
55.6516 | 2.73130 | 8.63713 63.3616 | 2.82135 | 8.92188 
55.8009 | 2.73313 | 8.64292 Р 2.82312 | 8.92749 
55.9504 | 2.73496 | 8.64870 63.6804 | 2.82489 | 8.93308 
56.1001 | 2.73679 | 8.65448 63.8401 | 2.82666 | 8.93868 
56.2500 2.75861 8.66025 64.0000 282848 8.94427 
N? VN VN 
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Table G. Squares and square roots (continued) 


hg VN | vi10N N VN 
64.0000 | 2.82843 | 8.94427 E 72.2500 | 2.91548 | 9.21954 


64.1601 | 2.83019 | 8.94986 i 72.4201 | 2.91719 2 
64.3204 | 2.83196 | 8.95545 . 72.5904 | 2.91890 9.22050 
64.4809 2.83373 | 8.96103 , 72.7609 | 2.92062 | 9.25580 


64.6416 | 2.83549 | 8.96660 x 72.9316 | 2.9223. И 
64.8025 | 2.83725 | 8.97218 ў 73.1025 292404 9.24052 
64.9636 | 2.83901 | 8.97775 x 73.2736 | 2.92575 | 9.25203 


65.1249 | 2.84077 | 8.98332 : 73.4449 | 2.92746 | 9.25745 
65.2864 | 2.84253 | 8.98888 А 75.6164 | 2.92916 | 9.26285 
65.4481 | 2.84429 | 8.99444 . 73.7881 | 2.95087 | 9.26823 


65.6100 | 2.84605 | 9.00000 d 73,9600 | 2.93258 | 9.27362 


65.7721 | 2.84781 | 9.00555 E 74.1321 | 2.93428 | 9.27901 
65.9344 | 2.84956 | 9.01110 К 74.5044 | 2.95598 | 9.28440 
66.0969 | 2.85132 | 9.01665 .63 | 74.4769 | 2.93769 | 9.28978 


66.2596 | 2.85307 | 9.02219 74.6496 | 2.93939 | 9.29516 
66.4225 | 2.85482 | 9.02774 74.8225 | 2.94109 | 9.30054 
66.5856 | 2.85657 | 9.03327 74.9956 | 2.94279 | 9.30591 


66.7489 | 2.85832 | 9.03881 75.1689 | 2.94449 | 9.51128 
66.9124 | 2.86007 | 9.04434 75.3424 | 2.94618 | 9.51665 
67.0761 | 2.86182 | 9.04986 75.5161 | 2.94788 | 9.52202 


67.2400 | 2.86356 | 9.05539 75.6900 | 2.94958 | 9.52738 


67.4041 | 2.86531 | 9.06091 75.8641 | 2.95127 | 9.35274 
67.5684 | 2.86705 | 9.06642 76.0384 | 2. 9.33809 
67.7329 | 2.86880 | 9.07193 76.2129 | 2 9.34345 


67.8976 | 2.87054 | 9.07744 76.3876 | 2.95635 | 9.54880 
68.0625 | 2.87228 | 9.08295 76.5625 | 2.95804 | 9.55414 
68.2276 | 2.87402 | 9.08845 76.7576 | 2.95973 | 9.35949 


68.3929 | 2.87576 | 9.09395 76.9129 | 2.96142 | 9,36485 
68.5584 | 2.87750 | 9.09945 77.0884 | 2.96311 | 9.37017 
68.7241 | 2.87924 | 9.10494 77.2641 | 2.96479 | 9.57550 


68.8900 | 2.88097 | 9.11045 А 77.4400 | 2.96648 | 9.38085 


2.88271 | 9.11592 77.6161 | 2.96816 | 9.58616 
8844. 12140 77.7924 | 2.96985 | 9.59149 
208617 9 77.9689 | 2.97153 | 9.39681 


2.88617 | 9.12688 

1 2.88791 | 9.13236 78.1456 | 2.97321 | 9.40213 

69.5526 2.88964 9.15783 78.3225 | 2.97489 | 9.40744 

69.8896 | 2.89137 | 9.14550 78.4996 | 2.97658 9.41276 
2.97825 


2.89310 | 9.14877 

2.89482 | 9.15425 291095 

2.89655 | 9.15969 2.98161 
2.98529 


2.89828 | 9.16515 
2.98496 


70.7281 | 2.90000 | 9.17061 
70.8964 | 2.90172 | 9.17606 
71.0649 | 2.90345 | 9.18150 


71.2336 | 2.90517 | 9.18695 
71.4025 | 2.90689 | 9.19239 
71.5716 | 2.90861 | 9.19785 

9.47101 


71.7409 | 2.91033 9.20326 б Ў i 
71.9104 | 2.91204 | 9.20869 5 , 2.99666 ED 
72.0801 | 2.91376 9.21412 i . ү 

9.48683 


72.2500 | 2.91548 
— — 
N? VN 
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Table G. Squares and square roots (continued) 


N. VN N? 
81.0000 | 3.00000 | 9.48685 A 90.2500 


81.1801 | 3.00167 | 9.49210 А 90.4401 
81.3604 | 3.00353 | 9.49737 E 90.6304 
81.5409 | 3.00500 | 9.50263 t 90.8209 


81.7216 | 3.00666 | 9.50789 А 91.0116 
81.9025 | 5.00832 | 9.51515 К 91.2025 
82.0836 | 3.00998 | 9.51840 К 91.3936 | 3.09192 


82.2649 | 3.01164 | 9.52365 А 91.5849 | 3.09354 
82.4464 | 3.01330 | 9.52890 . 91.7764 | 3.09516 
82.6281 | 3.01496 | 9.55415 E 91.9681 | 3.09677 


82.8100 | 3.01662 | 9.53939 Х 92.1600 | 3.09839 


82.992] | 3.01828 | 9.54463 . 92.3521 | 3.10000 
83.1744 | 3.01993 | 9.54987 g 92.5444 | 3.10161 
83.3569 | 3.02159 | 9.55510 . 92.7369 | 3.10322 


83.5396 | 3.02324 | 9.56033 x 92.9296 | 3.10483 
83.7225 | 3.02490 | 9.56556 i 93.1225 | 3.10644 
83.9056 | 3.02655 | 9.57079 K 93.3156 | 3.10805 


84.0889 | 3.02820 | 9.57601 . 93.5089 | 3.10966 | 9.85362 
84.2724 | 3.02985 | 9.58123 . 93.7024 | 3.11127 | 9.83870 
84.4561 | 3.03150 | 9.58645 А 93.8961 | 3.11288 | 9.84378 


84.6400 | 3.03515 | 9.59166 А 94.0900 | 3.11448 9.84886 


84.8241 | 3.03480 | 9.59687 5 94.2841 | 3.11609 9.85395 | 
85.0084 | 3.03645 | 9.60208 ў 94.4784 | 3.11769 | 9.85901 
85.1929 | 3.03809 | 9.60729 . 94.6729 | 3.11929 | 9.86408 


85.3776 | 3.03974 | 9.61249 5 94.8676 | 3.12090 | 9.86914 
85.5625 | 3.04138 | 9.61769 Ў 95.0625 | 3.12250 | 9.87421 || 
85.7476 | 3.04302 | 9.62289 a 95.2576 | 3.12410 | 9.87927 


85.9329 | 3.04467 | 9. М 95.4529 | 3.12570 | 9.88433 
86.1184 | 3.04631 E К 95.6484 | 3.12730 | 9.88939 
86.3041 | 3.04795 | 9. » 95.8441 | 3.12890 | 9.89444 


86.4900 | 3.04959 | 9. 96.0400 | 3.13050 | 9.89949 


86.6761 | 3.05123 | 9. | 96.2361 | 3.13209 | 9.90454 
86.8624 | 3.05287 | 9. А 96.4324 | 3.13369 | 9.90959 
87.0489 | 3.05450 | 9. 96.6289 | 3.13528 | 9.91464 


87.2356 | 3.05614 96.8256 | 3.13688 | 9.91968 
87.4225 | 3.05778 97.0225 | 3.13847 | 9.92472 
87.6096 | 3.05941 97.2196 | 3.14006 | 9.92975 


87.7969 | 3.06105 97.4169 | 3.14166 | 9.93479 
87.9844 | 3.06268 97.6144 | 3.14325 | 9.93982 
88.1721 | 3.06431 97.8121 | 3.14484 | 9.94485 


88.3600 | 3.06594 98.0100 | 3.14643 | 9.94987 


88.5481 | 3.06757 98.2081 | 3.14802 | 9.95490 
88.7364 | 3.06920 98.4064 | 3.14960 | 9.95992 
88.9249 | 3.07083 98.6049 | 5.15119 | 9.96494 


89.1136 | 3.07246 | 9.71597 98.8036 | 3.152 . 5 
89.3025 | 3.07409 | 9.72111 Х 3445436 9.57455 
89.4916 | 3.07571 | 9.72625 3.15595 | 9.97998 


89.6809 | 3.07734 | 9.73139 3.15753 | 9.98499 
89.8704 | 3.07896 | 9. 3.15911 | 9.98999 
90.0601 | 3.08058 3.16070 | 9.99500 


90.2500 | 3.08221 3.16228 | 10.0000 
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Additivity, 338 
Alienation, coefficient of, 141 
Analysis of variance, applications for sig- 


nificance, of correlation, linear, 308— 


311, 317 
of correlation ratio, 306—308, 317 
of differences, for correlated means, 
338—342, 347-349, 364, 381 


for independent means, 302—306,362— 


363, 381 
for trends, 390, 395—402, 407— 
409 
of interaction, 334, 352—355, 376— 
381 
of multiple correlation, 318—320 
of nonlinearity, 311—314, 317 
of reliability, 347 
assumptions, homogeneity of variances, 
288, 301, 356, 381—382 
homogeneous interactions, 356—358 
independent variance estimates, 282, 
288, 292 
normality, 288, 301, 351, 376 
violations, effect of, 288, 357 
classifications, bases for, 330—331 
correlated, 331, 444—454 
independent, 331, 444, 449—452 
nonorthogonal, 331, 444—454 
four-way, 439—443 
higher, 438—439 
one-way or simple, 289, 325 
three-way, 359—363 
two-way, 325, 327-331 
computation, groups of unequal size, 
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305—306 
simple classification, 301—304 
three-way classification, 365—369, 
375 
two-way classification, 331—334 
components of variance, 351, 454—458 
covariance method, 413—429 
assumptions, 428—429 
computation, 419—421, 426—427 
and correlation, 416 
degrees of freedom, 415, 419 
multiple, 422—423 
regression adjustments, 417—419, 
421-422 
situations for use, 413, 422 
sum of products, 415 
two-way design, 423—427 
degrees of freedom, 291, 329—330,363 
error term for F, 349—355, 375—381, 
439—443 
factorial design, 383 
interaction, 327, 330, 334—336, 362 
higher, 438—440 
illustrations of, 336—338 
three-way, 362 
two-way, 334 
Latin square design, 383-387 
models, 299, 349, 375—376, 380, 384, 
455 
fixed effects, 299, 350, 375—376,439 
mixed, 350, 375—376, 440—443 
random, 299, 349—350, 375-376 
and multiple regression, 447—454 
pooling, 382—383 
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preliminary tests, 382 
by ranks, 434 
significant F, meaning of, 292—293,300 


sum of squares, breakdown of, 289—291, 


362—363, 438 
variance estimates, 99, 277—279 
expected value of, 293, 298—299,350, 
352—355, 376—380, 457 
between groups, 291 
meaning of, 292—301 
remainder, 340 
residual, 340 
within-cells, 329, 363 
within-groups, 291 
Apportioning cases, 120-121 
Arbitrary origin, 16 
Area sampling, 460 
Arkin, H., 12n 
Array, 123, 129 
Attenuation, 171—172, 237 
Attributes, 53 
Average, 1, 14-18 
Average deviation, 20 


Bartlett's test, 285—286 
Base rate, 244 
Best-fit line, 133—139 
Beta (8) coefficient, 191 
Binomial distribution, 43—48 
and chi square, 246—248 
and differences, 60—61, 77-78 
and hypothesis testing, 48—53 
kurtosis, 45 
mean of, 45 
and normal curve, 45—48 
and probability, 44 
skewness, 45 
standard deviation of, 45 
Biserial correlation, 215—221 
Boneau, C. A., 118, 358, 430 
Brinton, W. C., 12n 
Brown-Spearman formula, 168, 237—238, 
346 


Central value (location), 13 


mean, 16-18 
median, 14—15 
mode, 14 


Changes, evaluation of, for categorical 
data, 54—57, 260—262 


by covariance method, 428 
for graduated series, 86—87, 90—93, 
96—98, 113-114 
Chesire, L., 223n 
Chi square (X2), 228, 245 
additive property of, 258—259 
application as test, of agreement with 
a priori frequencies, 255 
of changes, 260—262 
of correlated proportions, 260—262, 
263—264 
of correlation, 255, 256—257, 266— 
267 
of goodness of fit, 256, 267—270 
of group differences, 257—258, 264— 
267 
of independence, 255 
with variances, 281—282 
assumptions, 253—255 
and binomial, 246—248 
combining of, 258—259 
continuity correction, 262—263 
degrees of freedom, 248—250, 270 
and discontinuity, 247, 254 
distribution of, 250—253 
and F, 286 
and normal curve, 253, 286 
and null hypothesis, 252—253 
one- versus two-tailed tests, 263 
and proportions, 259—260 
table of, 506—507 7 
and variance, 279—280 
and 2, or x/0, 247, 250, 260, 261, 280 
Cochran, W. G., 387 
Coded scores, 18, 22 
Collier, R. O., 357 
Colton, R. R., 12n 
Combined groups, mean for, 18 
standard deviation for, 24 
Common elements and correlation, 145— 
146 
Comparison of groups, 89; see also Signifi- 
cance, of differences 


Components of variance, 351, 454—458 


P 


Concordance coefficient, 435—437 
Confidence coefficient, 103 
Confidence interval, 99—104 

for correlation, 157 

for difference, 105, 116 

for mean, 103, 113 
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for proportion, 104—105 
for variance (or 0), 281—282 
Confidence level, 103 
Confidence limits, see Confidence inter- 
val 
Confounded, 377 
Contingency coefficient, 227—231 
Contingency table, 228, 255—256 
Continuity, correction for, 47, 53, 56, 57, 
262—263 
Continuous series, 5 
Control by use of, covariance method,413 
litter mates, 92 
matching distributions, 461—464 
pairing, 92—93, 95, 461 
randomization, 465 
repeat-measure design, 95, 338, 364, 
370—371, 440—443, 461 
siblings, 92 
twins, 92, 466 
Correction, for attenuation, 171—172, 
237 
for continuity, 47, 53, 56, 57, 262-263 
for grouping error, 24 
for uncontrolled variable, 413-429 
Correlation, factors affecting, errors of 
measurement, 171—172 
heterogeneity, 162-163 
third variable, 182—185 
indexes, 180-182 
part-whole, 182 
sampling errors, 155—157 
selection, 154 
skewness of variates, 186—187 
and independence, 151 
measures of, biserial, 215—218, 220 
contingency, 227—231 
correlation ratio (eta), 231—232, 315— 
316 
via extremes, 239—240 
fourfold point, 225-227 
by hits, 242—244 
intraclass, 322, 346 
multiple, 188; see also Multiple correla- 
tion 
part, 185-186 
partial, 182-185 
percentage agreement, 238-239 
point biserial, 218-221, 235 
product moment, 125; see also Product 


moment correlation 
rank, 232—234, 435-437 
tetrachoric, 221—225, 226 
normal, 146—148 
quasi, 238—244 
Correlation and causation, 145, 444—446 
Correlation between, categorized variables, 
221-231 
dichotomized and graduated variables, 
215-221 
dichotomized variables, 221 - 228, 231 
gain and initial, 176—179 
indexes, 180—182 
means, 94 
point variables, 225—227 
standard deviations, 94 
sums or averages, 235—236 
Correlation ratio (eta), 231—232 
computation of, 315-316 
sampling significance of, 306-308, 317 
Correlations, averaging of, 158 
Covariance, 414; see also Analysis of vari- 


ance 

Cox, G. M., 387 

Crespi, L., 266 

Critical ratio (CR, or 2), $2-56 
and chi square, 247, 250, 260, 261, 280 
and F, 287 
andr, 111, 14-115 

Critical region, 68, 69 

Crossvalidation, 208-210 

Cumulative frequency distribution, 9 

Curvilinearity, and interaction, 452-453 
test of, 311—314, 317, 402-407 


Decile, 19 
of freedom, in analysis of vark 
ance, 291, 329-330, 363 
for chi square, 248-250, 270 
for F, 283 st 
for multiple r, 318- 
for t test, for means, 111-112, 115-116 
for r, 156 
for variance estimate, 111-112 


levels by treatment, 462—464 
dire: 95, 338, 364, 370-271, 


440-443, 461 
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Differences, see Significance, of differ- 
ences 
Discontinuity, see Continuity 
Discrete series, 5, 39 
Discriminant function, 234—235 
Distribution, binomial, 43—48 
chi square, 250—253 
cumulative, 9 
expected, 39 
F, 283 
frequency, 6 
joint, 59, 76, 151 
mathematical, 39 
normal, 32—37 
observed, 39 
population, 39 
sampling, 52, 84 
t, 111 
theoretical, 39 
Distribution-free methods, 430 
chi square, 245—271, 431 
Friedman test, 434—435, 437 
Kendall's W, 435—437 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, 271 
Kruskal-Wallis test, 434 
Mann-Whitney U test, 433—434 
"median" test, 432 
sign test, 432 
Doolittle method, 199—202 
Duncan multiple range test, 324n 


Elderton's table for chi square, 253 
Error, absolute, 163 
constant, 163 
in drawing conclusions, 66—72 
of estimate, 138—140, 192—194, 213 
of measurement, 163—167, 343—346 
reduction, 94—95, 458—466 
relative, 163, 165 
sampling, see Standard error 
standard, see Standard error 
type I and type II, 66—74 
type III, 74 
variable, 163 
Estimate, error of, 138—140, 192—194, 
213 
Estimation, interval, 99—105 
point, 99, 277—279 
variance component, 454—458 
Estimator, consistency, 99 
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efficiency, 99 

unbiased, 99, 277—279 
Eta (1), 231—232 

computation of, 315—316 

sampling significance of, 306—308, 317 
Expectancies via correlation, 148—151 
Expected value, 277, 279 
Extreme groups, use of, 239—240 
Ezekiel, M., 210 


F (or variance ratio), 283 
and chi square, 286 
degrees of freedom, 283 
distribution, 283 


error term for, 349—355, 376—381, 440— 


443 
for group variances, 284—285 
of independent estimates, 282—285 
and t, 287, 305, 311, 342, 374 
table of, 509—511 
and z, or x/0, 287 
Factorial design, 383 
Factors, 331, 444 
Fiducial limits, 103 
Finite universe, 106—107 
Fisher, R. A., 66, 157, 282, 428, 505— 
511 
Fitting of line, 132—136 
Form versus reliability, 169, 342—344, 
355 
Fourfold point correlation, 225—227 
Fourfold table, 55 
and changes, 55—56, 260—262 
chi square for, 231, 256 
and contingency, 228, 231 
exact probability for, 272—275 
and point correlation, 225—227 
and tetrachoric r, 221—225, 226 
Frequency, as area, 8—9 
comparison, see Chi square 
cumulative, 9 
curve, 8 
distribution, 6 
polygon, 7 
table, 6 
Friedman test, 434—435, 437 


Goodness of fit, 256, 267—271 
Graduated series, 5 
Graphic presentation, 7—12 
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histogram, 7 

line graph, 11 

ogive, 10 

polygon, 7 
Grouping, 6 

and coding, 18 

correction for, 24 
Guessed average, 17 


Heterogeneity and correlation, 162—163, 
182—185 
Histogram, 7 
"Hits" and correlation, 242—244 
Homocedasticity, 137 
test of, 285—286 
Hypothesis, 49, 63 
alternate, 63 
null, 54, 63 
one- versus two-tailed, 64—65 
research, 63 
statistical, 63 


Independence, and correlation, 151 
of events (for probability), 42, 76, 151 
of sampling units, 53, 83, 105, 254 
test of, 255 
of variance estimates, 288 

Indexes, correlation of, 180—182 
mean of, 180 
standard deviation of, 180 

Interaction, 327, 330, 334—336, 362 
and additivity, 338 
and correlation, 357—358 
and curvilinearity, 452—453 
as differences, 341, 372-374 

in curvature, 407, 409 
in linear trend, 399, 409 
as error of measurement, 343, 355 
and group profiles, 381 
and trends, 390, 399, 407, 409 
variance, homogeneity of, 356—358 
Intervals, grouping, 6 
Intraclass correlation, 322, 346 


Joint occurrences, 58—60, 76—78 
Kelley, T. L., 199, 230 


Kendall, M. G., 234 
Kendall's W (concordance), 435-437 


Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, 271 
Kruskal-Wallis test, 434 
Kurtosis, 13, 25, 26 


Latin square design, 383—387 
Level, of confidence, 103, 105 
on a factor, 331, 383, 439 
of significance, 50, 65—71, 105 
Lewis, D., 403 
Lindquist, E. F., 288n, 444 
Linear component, 393 
Linearity of regression, 133, 142 
test for, 311—314, 317 
Line graph, 11 


McCall, W. A., 38 
Mann-Whitney U test, 433—434 
Matched groups by means of, matched 
cases, 92, 95 
matched distributions, 461—464 
paired cases, 92, 95 
randomization, 465 
siblings and twins, 92, 466 
Mean, 16—18 
for combined groups, 18 
computation of, 16—17 
sampling error of, 84—85, 110, 276- 
277, 460 
Mean difference, significance of, 86—87, 
90—93 
Measurement, levels of, 430—431 
and permissible statistics, 431 
Measurement errors, 163—167, 342-347 
for change scores, 173—176 
for difference scores, 173-176 
effect on, comparison of means, 172 
correlation, 171—172 
matching of groups, 179— 180 
slopes, 173 
and regression, 176-179 
Median, 14—15 
“Median” test, 432 
Mode, 14 
Models in analysis of variance, 299, 349— 
350, 375—376, 380, 384 
Moments, 25, 29 
Moving averages, 8 
Multiple correlation, 193—194, 197, 199 
and analysis of variance, 446—454 
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beta (й), meaning of, 195, 212-213 
bias as estimator, 204—206 

in covariance, 423 

and cross-validation, 208—210 

and determinants, 198-199 
difference between Rs, 213, 321 
diminishing returns, 210 

and discriminant function, 234-235 
Doolittle method, 199-202 
error of estimate, 192—193, 205, 213 
expected value, 203 bi 
interpretation, 194, 213 

limitations, 206-210 

notation, 211-212 

numerical solution, 199—202 
regression equations, 190—192, 196 
relative weights, 195—196, 213 
sampling error of, 203—206, 318-320 
selection fallacy, 207—208 


significance of a beta, 321 
and suppressant variable, 210—211 


Nonlinearity, test of, 311—314, 317 
Nonorthogonality of factors, 331, 444— 
453 


Nonparametric methods, 430; see also Dis- 
tribution-free methods 
Normal correlation, 146 
examples of, 147—148 
Normal distribution curve, 32-37 
area under, 35 
equations for, 32 
and probability, 46-48 
table of, 35-36, 504—503 
unit form of, 32 
Normality, test of, 89, 267-271 
Norton, D. W., 288п, 358, 430 
Notation, 109, 439 
Null hypothesis, $4, 63 


Ogive, 10 

One- versus two-tailed tests, 64—65, 117 
binomial, 50-51, 58, 247 
chi square, 263, 274 
fourfold table, 273-274 
F ratio, 284—285 

Orthogonality in factorial designs, 331, 

444-453 


Orthogonal polynomials, 390 


Paired cases, 92, 95, 461 
Parameter, 2 
Part correlation, 185—186 
significance test of, 322 
Partial correlation, 183—185 
sampling error of, 185 
Part-whole correlation, 182 
Paterson, D. G., 199 
Paull, A. E., 383 
Pearson, K., 29, 31, 147n, 221, 253n, 275 
Percentage, see 
Percentage agreement, 238—239 
Percentile, 19-20 
Peters, С. C., 117 
Point biserial correlation, 218—221 
Point series (variable), 5, 39 
Polynomial forms, 411 
Power of a test, 72-75 
Prediction, error of, 138—140, 192-194 
Probability, 41—42 
addition theorem, 42 
approximations to, 46—48 
as arca, 48 
and binomial, 43—48 
conditional, 76, 151—152 
and hypothesis testing, 48—51 
of joint occurrence, 59, 76 
as level of significance, 50 
multiplication theorem, 42 
of type I error, 66 
of type Il error, 66-73 
Probable error, 108 
Product moment correlation, 125 
— 133, 137, 141—142, 144, 
152- 
computation, 125—128 
direction of, 140 
interpretation, ín terms of, common 
elements, 145-146 
error of estimate, 138-140 
expectancies, 148-150 
normal surface, 146 
rate of change, 137 
variance explained, 144 
limits for, 152, 172, 185 
sampling error of, 155-157, 308-311 
scatter diagram, 123—124, 129-132, 
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147—148 
Profiles and interaction, 381 
Proportion, sampling error of, 52-54 
Proportions as means, 107 


Quadratic component, 403—407 
Quartile, 19 

Quartile deviation, 19 

Quota sampling, 460 


Randomization, 465 
Random sampling, 53, 83,459 + 
Капде, 6, 19 
Rank correlation, 232 
Kendall's tau, 234 
Kendall's W, 435-437 
Spearman's rho, 232 
Ranks, mean and variance of, 432—433 
Regressed scores, 179 
Regression, 136 
coefficient, 136, 212 
equations, 136, 190-192, 197 
test of linearity, 311-314, 317 
Regression, homogeneity of, 397 
Relative deviate, 3435 
Reliability, 163—171, 343-346 
and attenuation, 171172, 237 
of average scores, 344-345 
of change scores, 173-176 
coefficient of, 164 
of difference scores, 173-176 
error of. measurement, 163-167, M3 - 
346 
form versus form, 169, 342—344 
and intraclass r, 346 


Replication, 209, 350 
Residuals, 143, 193, 309 
Russel, J. T., 151 


Saffir, M., 223n 
Sampling, 53, 83-84, 459 
distribution, $2, 83-84 


binomial as, 52 
of chi square, 250-25) 
demonstration of, 61-8) 


size, 74, 95-96, 120 
joo demi vum 447.110, 209 


techniques, area, 460 
quota, 460 
random, $3, 63, 459 
systematic, 459 

„59-54, 10-85 
M 


Scales of measurement, 450—431 
Scatter diagram, 125-124, 129-132, 147- 


148 

Scheffé, H., 224, 34% 

Selected contrasts or comparisons, )2)- 
324, 388 

Sheppard's correction, 24 

Shrinkage of multiple r, 205 

Siegel, 5., 275 

Significance, $0 

choice of level, 65-74 

of correlation, 155-137, 308-311, 311 

of correlation ratio, 30%- 308, 317 

of curvature, 211-214, 402-407 

of differencet, for changes, Hé f, 6 
117,428 

for 
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for standard deviations, 94, 282—286 
for variances, Bartlett's test, 285—286 
correlated, 282 
independent, 282—286 
and erroneous conclusions, 65—74 
of interaction, 334, 352—355, 376—381 
levels of, 50, 65—74 
of linear trend, 391—394, 410—411 
of mean change, 86—87, 90—92, 113— 
114 
of multiple r, 203—206, 318—320 
of nonlinearity, 311—314, 317 
of part correlation, 322 
of quadratic trend, 403—408, 410—411 
of regression coefficient, 159—161 
multiple (В) coefficient, 321 
of reliability, 347 
of skewness, 88—89 
of slope, 159—161, 391—394, 410—411 
Sign test, 432 
Skewness, 13, 25—30 
of binomial, 45 
causes of, 28 
of sampling distributions, of correlations, 
156 
of proportions, 52—53 
of standard deviations, 111 
of variances, 280 
Small sample treatment, of correlation, 
156, 158 
of differences, for correlated means, 113— 
114 
for independent means, 114—116 
for variances, 282—286 
of single mean, 113 
of variances, 281—282 
see also Analysis of variance 
Smoothing, 8 
Snedecor, G. W., 283 
Spearman-Brown formula, 168, 237—238, 
346 
Split-half reliability, 168 
Spurious correlation, 181, 182 
Squares and square roots, 512—520 
Standard deviation, 20—25 
for combined groups, 24 
computation of, 20—23 
sampling error of, 88 
Sheppard's correction, 24 


Standard error, 52, 84 
of average deviation, 88 
of correlation measures, biserial, 217, 
219 
multiple, 203 
product moment, 155 
tetrachoric, 223—224 
z (transformed r), 157 
of kurtosis, 88 
of mean, 84—85, 276—277 
from finite universe, 106 
for stratified sample, 460 
of mean difference, 87, 91 
of median, 88 
of proportion, 52—53 
from finite universe, 106 
for stratified sample, 460 
of quartile deviation, 88 
of regression coefficient, 159—160 
of skewness, 88 
of standard deviation, 88 
Standard error of difference, for changes, 
96—98 
for means, correlated, 91 
independent, 93 
sub- versus total group, 106 
for medians, 94 
for proportions, correlated, 57 
independent, 62 
for scores, 173 
for standard deviations, 94 
for zs (transformed rs), 158 
Standard error of estimate, 138—140, 
192—194, 213 
Standard error of measurement, 165 
Standard score, 34, 37—39 
and T score, 38—39 
Statistic, 2 
Stratified sampling, 459—460 
“Student,” 466n 
Successive sampling, 84 
Sum of squares, 23, 115; see also Analysis 
of variance 
Suppressant variable, 210—211 


Tabulation, 5—7 
Taubman, R. E., 367 
Taylor, H. C., 151 
Test-retest reliability, 167 
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Tetrachoric correlation, 221—225, 226 
Thurstone, L. L., 223n 
Transformation, mathematical, 214 
standard score, 34, 37—39 
T scaling, 38 
t Ratio, 111 
assumptions and limitations, 117—120 
and confidence limits, 113, 116 
for correlation, 156 
degrees of freedom, 111—113, 116 
for difference, in correlated correlations, 
158 
in correlated means, 113—114 
in correlated variances. 282 
in independent means, 114—116 
distribution of, 111 
and F, 287, 305, 311, 342, 374 
for rank correlation, 234 
for single mean, 113 
table of, 508 
and z ratio, 114—115 
Trend analysis, curvilinear trend, 402— 
407, 410—411 
differences in trends, 395—402, 407— 
409 
individual trend, 400, 408 
linear trend, 391 
correlated observations, 394, 410—411 
independent observations, 391—394, 
410 
slope differences, 161 
correlated observations, 399—402 
independent observations, 161, 395— 
399 
Trends and interactions, 390, 399, 407, 
409 
True score, 164 
T score, 164 
Two-tailed tests, 63—65 


U test, 433—434 


Van Voorhis, W, R., 117 
Variance, 21 
additive nature of, 61, 77. 142—143 
and chi square, 279—280 
components of, 351, 454—458 
computation, 20—23 
confidence limits, 281—282 
and correlation, 142—144, 194—195 
difference between, 282—286 
of difference scores, 61, 77, 143 
estimate, 99, 277—279 
homogeneity, 285—286, 356 
ratio, see F 
sampling distribution of, 279—280 
of summed scores, 61, 77, 142-143 
theorem, 142—143 
see also Analysis of variance 
Variation, 13 
average deviation, 20 
coefficient of, 180 
quartile deviation, 19 
standard deviation, 20—25 


Walker, E. L., 336, 348 
Winer, B. J., 439, 444 
Wright, Suzanne T., 302 


Yates, F., 460n, 505—511 
Yates' correction for continuity, 262-263 


z, as difference between standard devia- 
tions, 282 
as relative deviate, 34 
as х/0 (or x/S) ratio, 34 
z Score, 34 
z Transformation for r, 157 
tables of, 504—505 
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